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In our “ school days” we were taught that there were four 
quarters of the world, Europe, Asia, Africa and America; and 
though we could not even then sec why Europe and Asia were 
separated, or the two Americas united, we accepted the divi¬ 
sion as unfnit accompli. • 

The ‘dry land’ must now be tc-parted. Far South rises the 

mountainous Southeni land, uninhabited and uninhabitable, 
with its volcanoes, rising like huge lurid beacon fires, amidst 
gloomy mists and eternal snows; and far North place must be 
found ior half known Greenland and the ice-bound islands of 
the Polar Sea. For these no name has yet been assigned. But 
one new division ha» already been marked out in our maps, 
under the name (not yet generally recognized) of Oceanica. It 
includes many of the fairest ana most fertile spots on the fime 
of the earth, and has boundless capabilities of improvement. 
This great island-world, however, stretches over too vast an ex¬ 
tent, and contains too many distinct and discordant units, to 
be designated by a name in itself unmeaning; and recent geo¬ 
graphers have divided it into groups,, classified under the fol¬ 
lowing names^ which we accept only for want of better. 

I. Australia, including under that name New Holland and 
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'ranmaina, remarkable to nbo% e all others for the f?rcat fact 
that therej where dwelt the most miserable^ helpless and hideous 
race that ever livo4 (or rather starved) on the earth in hnmnn 
form, the An^lo-Saxon man has found gold and corn and flocks 
and herds spring up at his first bulding, and within half a cen¬ 
tury has laid, broad and deep and strong, the foundations of a 
colossal empire. We ourselves have scon the sturdy English- 
man, who became head of a native tribe, who hunted kangaroos 
and o|>ossums, and ate grubs and worms, over the ground where 
Melbourne now stands. 

II. The name of Malmsia (barbarous enough) is giNcn to 
that splendid group of isbuxis, almost rivalling eontinciils in 
•■xtent, and surpassing them in richness, fertility and cxtpiisito 
b)veruioss, for the most part inhabited, or ruled at least, by 
moil of imrc or mixed Malay blood. It includes tTava, Sumatra, 
C’elebcs, the Sulu Isles, Borneo, and the Philippines. It is often 
spoken of as the Dutch and Spanish East Indies. 

III. All the tiny isles and islets, cast of the Pliilipjilnow 
and north of tlu Ecpiatoi, are not inappropriately designated 
AIicuoneria. 

IV. MelaN! hiA, or tlic^ island-world of blacks, inhabited 
ehiefiy by Negroes, or races cognate with the Xogro, yields to 
none of the other divisions in extent, beauty, and capability ol 
irapiov(?ment. It includes the great island, or islands, of New 
(luinea, the Solomon Isles, New Britain, New Ireland, the New 
Hebrides ;—and three groups, which we mean specially to con¬ 
sider, New Caledonia, the Loyalty Isles, and the Fijis. 

V. All the rest (and their name is legion) from New Zealand 
on* the Soutli to the Sandwich Islands on the North, Samoa, 
Tonga' and the Tahitian gi’oux) (better known to ns as the Na¬ 
vigators, Friendly and Society Isles of Cook,) the Mavcpiesas, 
and hosts of others,.arc el.isHctl under the name of Pl)LY^KSIA. 

There are many and most interesting (picstiona connected 
with the first poo[)ling of these fair isles of the sea, with their 
very peculiar habits and social institutions; with the original 
races, at certain points boldly and distinctly defined, at others in 
almost every imaginable stage of fusion and strange commixture ; 
with Iheir languages, showing singular and novel cajiriees in 
gr&tnmar and idiom, and alphabets and a liteiaturc of yesterday 
compiled by foreigners, yet wonderfully alike, and intelligible 
over niapy thousands of miles ; but most of these questions have 
been dealt with by the masterly hand of Latham, and to his book 
we refer our readers as the bcest that has been written on the 
ethnology of Oceanica. 

Kecent political events have directed public attention to the 
Fiji and New Caledonian^group*-; and as these ntre but recently 
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and inii)erfectly known to us, and the glimpses we obtain full of 
the most startling interest, and of incidents which recall the 
perils and the triumphs of tlie apostolic age, we shall attempt 
a brief and faithful (though it may be a somewhat rugged and 
hasty) sketch of Melanesian life and society, and of what Has 
been done and what is doing there. 

The islands of Melanesia^ and indeed all the islands of the Pa¬ 
cific, arc of two, or rather of three,, distinct formations. They 
are low, and then almost certainly coralline. They are high, or 
at least have high ridges in the interior, and are then usually 
volcanic : or a lofty island is surrounded by a barrier reef; leav¬ 
ing a channel beiween it and the island, calm and unruffled as 
an inland lake. 

The formation of if coral island is easily conceived. The build¬ 
ing, or aggregation, of the coral insect at last reaches, and is flush 
vvitii, the surface of the sea. The violence of the waves breakvs 
off portions from the outer surface, and flings them up on 
the reef. «Sand and debris arc thus formed. The sand left dry 
at low water and heated by the sun, is drifted into heaps by the 
wind, liirds and turtles deposit guano. Drift-weed adds to the 
heap. Plants, from some neighbouring islet, with germ or root 
still vital, are thrown upon its ^ore.* Bain water collects in 
the hollows, and percolates the new soil; and vegetation begins, 
and completes the process. Tliis, however, is but the commence¬ 
ment of wonders. The coral insect, naturalists assure us, can 
only live and build in comparatively shallow water ; about a 
hundred feet below the surface it dies. But within a ship’s 
length of the strand, tlic reef sinks down a thousand feet in a 
perpendicular wall. Now the lowest part of this wall must have 
once been within 100 feet of the surface ; and there is no other 
way of accounting for this, but by a slow, gradual, almost imper¬ 
ceptible sinking 6f the sea bottom, keeping pa«c (so to speak) 
with the gradual building of the coral insect, and casting back 
the miud to periods of time for which it has no measure. The 
coral insect, however, has no intelligence and no claim to be an 
architect. They simply grow out ol‘ each other, like buds from 
a branch, and, when tliey die, harden into stone. The vast ex*- 
tent, over which this process is going on, may be judged of by a 
single example. The great barrier reef runs along the eastern 
coast of New Holland for a thousand miles, and goes almost 
chokc-up to New Guinea, leaving a majestic shi^i canal between 
itself and the main, and having safe and practicable openings to 
the outer sea. We can picture to ourselves a time when tliis 
vast reef shall have risen into a thousand miles of island, habits'^ 
hie by man ; when its passages shall be marked by lighthouses, 
and the energy of our Australian fellow-countrymen wall cover 
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the inner channel with steamers, and draw into it the yet unde¬ 
veloped riches of the great Malay Islands, of Siam, Cochin, Japan 
and China. 

If there be truth in the theory of subsidence, (and none else 
attempts even to account for the phenomena) we are led irresis¬ 
tibly to the idea of a vast continent that once stretched from the 
Himalaya to Tasmania, and of other vast tracts of land, over 
which the waters'of the Pacific now roll, and which are repre¬ 
sented but by the microscopic islands spread thinly over its vast 
surface. 

All the larger islands of the Melanesian group have a central 
mountain ridge, and oftenest a barrier reef. ‘ They rise,’ says a wri¬ 
ter in tJie Dublin Unioersity Mayazine, No.^271, ‘‘ into lofty peaks 

* and ridges, grass-grown but bare of trees, from which radiate 
‘ many buttress-like ridges, separated from each other by 
‘ deep and precipitous ravines, that open into valleys, as they 
‘ proceed towards the sea. Each radiating ridge has its sides 
‘ also closely and dcejdy furrowed by rocky glen*, that mu 

* straight from its crest on either-side into the valleys, and each 
‘ ends frequently in’ a craggy promontory that juts into the sea, 

‘ with dark precipices of black rock, separating the valleys from 
‘ each otlier. Over all* tlie Tower parts of the ridges, as well as 
‘ in the depths of the .valleys and ravines, spread dark limbrage- 
‘ ous forests, while groves of cocoa-palms, bamboos, bread fruits 
‘ and the broad leaved banana, extend across the more open and 
‘ level tracts. If such an island have an encircling reef, the 

* lagoon between it and the land forms a tranquil sea-lake, or 

* natural harbour, in which the natives may disport themselves; 

* while, as the reef often closes in upon the land, and cuts this 
‘ oft’ where the precipitous dividing ridges, that bound each val- 
‘ ley, strike into the sea, it not unfrequently happens that ad- 
‘ jacent valley^ have no easy communication either by land or 
‘ water, and arc thus apt to form isolated districts, the inhabi- 

* tants of which are often at enmity with each other.” 

As a general rule the j)eople on the coast know little or no¬ 
thing of the tribes that dwell on the mountains. In Sumatra or 
Borneo this was to be expected : but it is singular that in islands 
of such comparatively ^inall extent as the Fijis, missionaries, 
who had been many years on the islands, have nothing but 
fables to report of the tribes in the hills. 

The Fijian may be taken as the type of the Melanesian race 
in its fullest and most perfect development; if indeed some 
mixture' of Polynesian blood may not have improved and elevat¬ 
ed it physically and mentally. The Fijian is a negro, because 
he a black-skin and frizzled hair; but the thick lips in many 

disappear, the facial angle improves; and among the chiefs 
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and womeiii models of manly and feminine beauty are to be found, 
which satisfy the fastidious assthetic Btandar,d of educated Euro- 
l^eans. Their nature is fiercely energetic; and, with customs 
that fill the mind with horror, and are too revolting to be liter¬ 
ally recorded, they show a candour, an eagerness to improve, 
a readiness to receive new truths and to abandon old falsehoods, 
which redeem them into 'humanity, and show that the pitiless 
cannibal has in him the germ of a noble nature, and is designed 
to be, at no distant period, the master race of the great island- 
world. They are not braver ; they arc neither so polished nor 
so intelligent as tlie Malay type. But the ]Malay*mind (we may 
say, the Asiatic) is stereotyped and eftete, vaiiiy slow to move, 
and corrupt to the very core. The Melanesian, little inferior in 
intelligence, is fresher, more assimilative, more energetic, and 
opens his mind freely to every impression from without. Com¬ 
pared with the Polynesian again, harsher, uglier, less amiable, 
he is harder and not at all efiemiiiatc. But, instead of talking 
about him in this vague fashion, let us try to make the Fijian 
stand out in our pages, as he lives and acts in the beautiful 
islands where God has placed him. Nothing more beautiful, 
more exquisitely beautilul, is to b^ found on the earth. 

It is reported of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, that she 
had a female friend, whom she loved so dearly that she had 
her portrait placed in her bedroom, so that it might be the first 
sight to meet her eye. every morning. The ladies quarrelled: 
their love changed into hatred; and the Duchess in pure spite 
had the face of the portrait painted black, fixing to the frame 
this label—“She is blacker within.” Nature has painted the 
skin of the Fijian a “ blue blackbut, we fear, there is no 
room left to doubt that he is blacker within. The trfith, in 
plain simple matter of fact, is like a horrid dream in nightmare. 

We begin with his dwelling place. There are fully 280 is¬ 
lands in the Fiji group, of which about 80 are inhabited. They 
cover a surl'ace in square miles larger than Belgium, a very 
little less perhaps than Holland and Belgium together. The 
population is estimated (probably under-estimated) as about 
170,600; and, like that of all the Melanesian islands, is, and mutt 
bei rapidly decreasing. 8o far however is this from being caus¬ 
ed by contact with Europeans, that it is from being brought 
more closely into contact with Europeans, that the only con- 
ceivablt check to the gradual extermination of the indigenous 
population ca^ arise. The whole group, or rather the collection 
of groups, known as the Fecjee, or Fiji, or Viti isles, lies mostly 
betw'een 16° and 19° South latitude, and extends about six 
degrees eastward from the meridian of 177° East of Greenwich. 
From the comparatively lower temperature of the Southern 
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ljemis|»here, llieir insular position far away fi‘om any other land, 
their height above the sea and the cooling influence of the S. 
15. trade-wind, the ciiniate is something between that of Cal¬ 
cutta and Canton, and devclopes with Northei’ii strength and 
tropical profusion every form of animal and vegetable life. The 
two largest islands, Vanua Levu,' and Viti I^cvu from which 
the group is named, are on the Western or Leeward side. From 
the West point of Viti Levu in 177° F. long, to the North-East 
e:fttremity of Vanua Levu in long. 180°, an immense number 
of small islets and reefs sweeps in the arc of a circle, leaving 
within a largo*gulf or bay. Viti Levu is about 90 miles from E. 
to AV., and about 50 from North to South. It covers nearly 
5000 BCjuare miles, and has a population (certainly underrated) 
of 50,000 souls. The hills in the interior rise to a height of 
5060 feet; the scenery is of the most diversified loveliness ; and 
here the dominant chiefs and tribes reside. The seat of empire 
is on the little island, or city, of Mbau, little more than a mile 
square, and joined to the main by an isthmus, dry at low w'utcr, 
and always fordable. How this little spot came to be the capi¬ 
tal we shall afterwards notice. Close to it on the main is Kewa, 
next in influence to Mbajj. North-East from Viti Levu, 
and .separated from it by a channel full fifty miles wide, lies 
Vanua Levu; or “ great land.” It is 100 miles long, with an aver¬ 
age breadth of 25 ; is indented by a bay that runs forty miles 
into the land, arid is called by the natives the dead sea.” it 
is the only island ip the group that produces sandal wood, is said 
to have a population of about 30,000; but is really very little 
known. On the East of this island, rises Taviuin or Soino-soino, 
abou^ 25 miles long and 5 broad. It is simply a mountain, gra¬ 
dually rising to a height of 2000 feet above the sea level; on 
the summit is a lake, supposed to have been the crater of a vol- 
cana. It has two outlets; one on tlie.AVcst forming a beautiful 
fresh water stream, which glides gently through the chief town, 
and another on the East forming a small but fine cascade. Mr. 
AVilliams declares that the most glowing imagination could not 
conceive scenes of more luxurious beauty than this Eden of the 
kies. Striking out from Somo-sorao in a direction to the Sohtli 
and East, we find the Eastern or windward group, consisting 
chiefly of very small islands, of which Lakemba is the chief. The 
inland sea’or gulf between the AVindward and Leeward groups, 
is called the sea of Koro. It is on the whole open only to the 
South, and from Kandavu to Vulai^a, both on the parallel of 
19°, must be^ full 150 miles wide. Lakemba is nearly round, 
six miles in diameter, with a population of 2000 souls. 

On these beautiful islands, writes Mr. Williams, a missionary 
Mrho lived for thirteen years among the Fijians, arc found 
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high mountains^ abrupt precipices, conical hills, fantastic 
^ turrets and crags of rock frowning down like olden battlements, 
‘ vast domes, peaks shattered into strange forms; native* ttwns 

* on eyrie cliffs, apparently inaccessible; and deep Ravines, down 
which some mountain stream, after long murmuring in its stony 

‘ bed, falls headlong, glittering as a silver line on a block of jet, 
' or spreading, like a sheet bf glass, over bare rocks which re- 
‘ fuse it a channel. Here also are found the softer features 
‘ of rich vales, coQoa-nut groves, clumps of dark chestnuts, state- 
‘ ly palms and ^ead fruit, patches of graceful bannanas or well 
‘ tilled taro-beds, mingling in unchecked luxuriance, and form- 
‘ ing, with the wild reef-scenery of the girdling shore, its 

* beating surf, and far-stretching ocean beyond, pictures of sur- 
‘ passing beauty,”* 

Here is a stage for the theorist: gardens lovely as Eden, 
niicrc man in primeval innocence might enact the golden age, 
•wbyrc no fierce beast disputes his superiority, where the light¬ 
est labour supplies his needs profusely, where his eye feasts on 
sights of loveliness, and where life might be supposed to glide 
away sweetly, with dance and song, amidst perpetual sunshine 
and perpetual spring. The glowing tales brought home by 
(’nplain Cook’s companions, of men innocent and brave.and 
stately, of maidens kind and fair and free, dwelling joyously 
?usd without a care amidst scenery of almost unearthly beauty, 
seemed to fix down such visions into living palpable reality ; and 
tempted many a poor sailor to a miserable and hideous fate. 
For this paradise was a fool’s paradise: each island was a brothel: 
their normal state was a state of internecine warfare; the men 
\v ere cannibals, without remorse, without pity ; and there was 
no htw, for the most part, but the law of the strongest. In 
the Fijis, as the most energetic race ruled there, vice and devil¬ 
ish malignity in crime sprung up in gigantic and unnaturally 
luxuriant proportions: and the cruelties of a Nero, or a Do¬ 
minic, seem tame and insipid beside those of any average Fijian 
chiefs. 

In a certain (shall we call it) civilization, the people of 
the Fijian group rank higher perhaps than any other savage 
race. They have fixed laws of succession, well defined division 
of land, a criminal code, somewhat arbitrary but generally 
enforced probably because, in most cases, punishment takes 
the form of a bribe to the chief and a mulct to the injured par¬ 
ty, and a richly endowed ecclesiastical establishment. The 
temples are large imposing buildings; and each temple has its 
own oracle, worked by the priests, like t|^at of Delphi of old. 


* Fiji, and the Fijians, Vol. I. p G 
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and firmly believed in by the vulgar. It is to be understood, 
however, in all cases, that the chiefs will is supreme ;aad woe to 
the f»rieBt that opposes. Their literature, being oral, is not very 
extensive: but they have not a few sharp sarcastic proverbs, and 
Songs and poems, with q, recognized metre, not altogether con¬ 
temptible. The bard, indeed, is a luxury of several great men, 
and his effusions, usually extemporary, arc very popular. In¬ 
vention is undoubtedly a common gift among tliem; and all 
authorities seem to agree that for lying and boasting they are 
unparalleled. They have faith In the white jj^an ; but none in 
each other. They build excellent houses, construct canoes that 
carry 300 warriors, carve every kind of weapon exquisitely, make 
beautiful cloth in almost incredible quantities, and print it 
with singularly elegant and graceful colours and patterns. 
They are adepts in cookery; and eager to introduce every 
foreign custom, or contrivance, that seems better tlian their 
own. With all their fierceness, the greater number are rank 
cowards, and liable to sudden panics. When a missionary had 
his house fall of people, the slamming of a door sent them all 
flying into the fields, as if for their lives. The approach of 
any stranger frightened a whole village; and well it might, for 
he might be a messenger from the chief, demanding a wife, or 
daughter, or a victim. 

The people of Fiji have a stereotyped ceremonial, and a 
code of etiquette most elaborate and minute, with a formidable 
sanction. If any one fails, even accidentally, he is clubbed. 
Society is divided into six distinct classes : kings and queens ; 
chiefs of large districts, or •whole islands ; chiels of towns, 
priests, and Matani- Vanuast (something between a prefect and 
a collector) ; distinguished warriors of low birth, and chiefs of 
the carpenters and fishermen ; the common people; and, last 
and lowest, slaves. 

Kank is hereditary, "but descends through the female line. 
The reason fpr this is that a chief may have 100 wives at once, 
taken at random from every class, even from slaves. As in 
Turkey, when a lady of royal race is married to a distinguished 
warrior of inferior birth, she does not always bear her honours 
meekly, and often testifies her contempt for her lord and 
master by words more emphatic than elegant; and by deeds more 
unequivocal still. Let us introduce to our readers Goli-wasa- 
wasa, that is, skimmer of the sea.” The queen was a most 

* beautiful woman, both in countenance and person, and very 

* fair compared to the generality of Fijian women. She was of 
‘ the royal blood oj^ Mbau, and aspired by hereditar^^ right to 

* the t^irone and title of Radi-ni-Mbau (Queen of Mbau). 

* pbe"never liked Tui Drekete (her husband), but adhering to 
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* the rules of betrothal, and Rcwa being next in rank to Mban, 

‘ she of course became the wife of its ruler, who was next in 
‘ power to Tanoa, or “ Old Snuff,” king of Mban. She \fras of 
‘ an amorous temperament, and carried on her intrigues whei*- 
' ever and with whomsoever she thought lit, not concealing th^ 

* on her own account, (because she despised the idea of having 
‘ any restriction laid upon herself by Tui Drekete, whom she al- 

* ways thought and called a comparative slave,) but for the safety 

* of her accoinpHces.” 

Jackson, an English sailjjr, who was kidnap])ed by the sa¬ 
vages, and lived many years naturalized among them, and 
vrhose terribly iiitercsting'aiid well corroborated narrative is to 
be found in Captain Erskinc’s book, was well acquainted with 
this Eijian Messalina, and hardy escaped witlf his life. Her 
caprice ranged through every shade of colour and every stage of 
life, wliite, black and yellow, young, middle aged, and old. 
While the ylva was jireparing for Her Majesty to get drunk with, 
she liad a little cripple improvisators, wlio composed verses ac¬ 
cording to lier mood. “ 1 liavc seen her” says Jackson, “ at 

* one moment shedding tears, or melting with love, and at another 
‘ foaming with rage.” 

Jackson’s adventure witli this truoujent savage usliers us at 
once into Eijian court lil'c. It so happened that a Tongan canoe 
came to llewa, having a “ black, thick-llpjied, ugly, American 
negro” as one of the crew. Queen Gola-wasa-wasa took a 
fancy to have this man as a curiosity in her jialace ; and, to in¬ 
duce him to remain, gave him several slave girls to he his wives. 
One of them, a })rctty intelligent girl, ran away twice in dislike 
and^ horror. Jackson was present, when she was brought back 
the second time. This was what happened. “ The queen came 
‘ out with two chiefs, jumped ou the woman’s neck, got a burn- 
‘ ing stick from the fire, and began to abuse the woman, who 
‘ was lying on her back, in the most brutal manner.—She then 

* ordered the two chiefs to lay hold of the woman’s knees (as she 

* lay with her knees up writliing with pain), and to break her 

* leys. These men were about to do it, the Christian Ton- 

* gans muttering against this brutal usage ; when 1, paralyziul 

* and speechless for the first few* seconds, jumped u[> from 
‘ where I was sitting, and with almost supernatural strengtli 
‘ knocked one of the chiefs down like a bullock, and shov- 

* ed the other from the woman. TJie queen turned black 
‘ and red and white in turn, before she recovered the \i.«e of her 
‘ longue,” utterly confounded at .lackson’s presumption. At 
last slie bioko out into a tempest of foul abuse, calling him, “ a 
shark-eyed excrement of the ocean.” He was led by her or¬ 
der, bound hand and foot into the palace, to be tortured tr> 

Di-A'i.MniiK, 2 J1 
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iSfcatli at once; but, by Fijian custom, tlie poor girl was saved. 
It may be that this act of the wild rougli sailor will be remem¬ 
bered to him in the judgment of the great day. Fortunately 
for Jackson,* the black interfered; and tiiere was a passage of 
*rma between them in English, which so provoked the negro, 
that he eagerly asked to be allowed to kill Jackson with his own 
hand. Female curiosity, was aroused ; the queen asked Jack- 
son to tell her in Fijian what he had said. He told her (and 
the Tongans chimed in,) that he was an English gentleman, and 
the negro a vile slave ; and that li^ had interfered, because vex¬ 
ed to see her degrade herself by espousing the quarrel of a low 
(white man’s) cook. 

The , queen’s rage passed off like a thunder-storm. Jackson 
was release<l; and death threatened to any one, wdio should up¬ 
braid him for what he had done—and, first of all, to the negro 
cook. On the same day, “ when the ava was preparing, 

* and the king had returned from lia, the queen called me up to 

* sit beside her ; and, the king not moving to make room for me, 

* she began to abuse him, and called him“ Ivaisi, Mata V.'ikapua- 
. * ka” (you pig-faced*slave,) such expressions being quite com- 

‘mon wdth her, especially to her spouse” —who was much 
older than she w'as, and a lazy, luxurious effeminate savage. 
There can be no doubt that this portrait is drawn* from the 
life. 

As a pendant, we add a day in the life of the lady’s father. 
Tanoa, or ‘ old Snuff*’ (a name the White people gave him on 
‘ account of his snuffy appearance and squeaking noise through 
‘his nose, when speaking)—used sometimes, after drinking his- 

* ava in his palace, to call out (clearing his mouth with the last 
‘ of the cupful!) * a crust, a crust.’ Sometimes he would say 
‘ * bring a virginand he was immediately supplied. At other 
‘ times he would sing out in the same way for ‘ long pig’ (a 
‘ human body): and forthwith some poor fellow lost his life to 
‘ accommodate him: at other times it would be only ‘ puaka 

* dina’ (a real pig).” If there Avere no dead enemies at hand, a 
slave was killed; or, if that was inconveniftut, one of his own 
people. 

It is not pleasant to writs of such things ; but we have a pur¬ 
pose to serve, and will not shrink from relating truths, however 
revolting. The horrid practice of devouring human flesh pre¬ 
vails amongst those islanders to an extent scarcely credible. It 
originated, no <J(>ubt, in those famines to which heedless and 
ind <A^ - savages are peculiarly liable. The annals of shipwrecks 
not to be too ready to condemn. Once done, the fierce 
^j^Hgefui fury of savage warfare seized upon it, to gratify 
HKnity and to disgrace and insult opponents; and it becam 
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a vent for fiendiHli passion. But both tliese are comparatively 
weak among the Fijians. It is not only now the ** boar’s head,” 
the “ stately jieacock,” in every royal feast; but it is longed for 
and relished for its own sake, and stands in the ej)icure’8 code 
on the same footing as our turtle, or venison. The scale, on 
which it enters into Fijian life, makes one shudder. Nearly 
every island district is in a chronic state of war with its 
neighbour. Every man that falls, whether killed or wounded, is 
eaten. No feast is complete without human victims. ■ Every 
time that tribute is brought to a great chief, 30, 40, 50 or even 
100 human beings are devoured ; a smaller number disgraces 
the chiefs. One chief was *j)olnted out to a missionary as hav¬ 
ing laid down a stone for e\ery victim he had eaten ; 872 were 
counted. lie claimed to have eaten them himself j but it seem¬ 
ed certain that ho had at least been present when 900 human 
bodies had been devoured. For the slightest involuntary of¬ 
fence, at the nod of a chief, a man is clubbed and eaten. “A 
‘chief of Tai Vungalci,” writes the Missionary Williams, “sat 
‘down to eat with his father-in-law, and a cooked guana was 
‘ provided for each. In ])as8iug the one intended for his father, 
‘ the young man broke off* part of its tail. A davk scowl covered 
* the old man’s face ; and, at an early opportunity, he slew his 
‘ son, having first told him that he could not brook the insult 
‘ [mtf‘ upon him by the breaking of tlic guana’s tail.” At ano- 
ther time, Tandl, the giiin old savage of whom mention has 
been made already, took offence against bis own cousin Mothe- 
luthu: the unha})py creature begged for forgiveness with pray¬ 
ers and tears, but Tauoa was inexorable. Calling Molhelothu 
to him, he first kissed him ( !), tJicn cut off one of his arms at 
the elbow, drunk the blood, threw the limb upon the lire, grill¬ 
ed and ate it before the living victim, and then had him dismem¬ 
bered, limb by limb, enjoying his agonies witl? pitiless bruta¬ 
lity.* Afterwards he put to death one of his own sons, making 
an elder brother club him, and angrily upbraiding the slowness 
of the execution. Almost the last words of this murderous 
wretch were “ How many will follow me ?” that is, “ How 
niany of my wiyes are to be strangled wlien I die ?” and hear¬ 
ing that there were to be five, he died satisfied. 

Jackson was present at many of these cannibal feasts, always, 
testifying the utmost abhorrence, and succeeding, at the risk of 
his own life, in saNing 3 or 4 of the victims. One of them be¬ 
came his wife, or rather one ofhisVives. Her rescue illus¬ 
trates the sudden transitions from ferocity to levity, from rage 
to laughter, seen so often in minds unrestrained bv principle 

* Fiji nml the Fijians, vol. 1, p. 20. 
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or reason. Somehow the people had got it into their heads 
that Jackson was not a real man, but half a devil and half a 
white monkey, with a tail which he carefully concealed. This 
provoked the sailor intensely, but gave him a power, which he 
was not alow to make use of. 

One day he came upon the materials for a feast, and among 
tljcm, was “a young virgin sitting on a heap of .yams, oiled 
^ all over, her skin decorated with leaves, her face‘painted, her 
‘ hair dressed and stuck lull of flowers, and clad in a new and 
‘ gaudy dress.” Jackson rushed up to her, helped her down 
from the pile, swore tliat he was the real niau and they were 
devils, .thro.atcnod to shoot the first man that approached, and 
demanded her of the chief for his wife. Things looked very 
s rious; but, while he stood wdth his gun cocked, and his back 
against a tree, panting with rage and excitement, they all 
‘ burst out laughing, and said tliey were sorry to see me put 
* myself in such a rage, adding ‘ Watima, Watima’—she is your 
‘ wife, she is your wife and so her life was saved. 


The details of tliesc cannibal feasts are too revolting for de¬ 
tail. Sometimes a town is taken, from whicli tlic warriors have 
escaped. If an/ public ceremonial is near, all are killed and 
eaten, children, girls of 18, grey headed old men of 70. The 
King of Mhaii wants human bodies to entertain an embassy 
from Soino-somo. They have no war at tliat time ; so Kavindi, 
chief of thfi fishers, sails in liis war canoe, coin^^ t(» a part of the 
coast where tlie trees come down to the sea, lies there in ambush, 
till a ])arty of women (fourteen) comes down to tlic shore, seizes 
them all, and carries them to the slaughter house. They are 
too few; so he sails again, falls in with an unfortunate canoe, 
and returns in triumph witli eleven more-victims. All were 
eaten. 

Worse reniffins to be told. When a war canoe is to be 
launched, it is inaugurated always, if possible, with human vic¬ 
tims. Vre again h.avc recourse to tlie graphic pen of the 
sailor, whose f( arful statements arc confirmed and Tf possible 
out-done in horror by (lie missionaries, some of whom ha\e lived 
among them for seventeen years. , 


“Many escaped,” writes Jackson, “ but upwards of forty were secured 
They were laid for ways, each being kept in a stiaight position, between 

two banana trees, one at liis back, t!ie other on his belly. The cries and 
screams of tins first f<i\v,that were crushed, if they uttered any, were com¬ 
pletely drowned by the ho\^li»g song and demon-like laughter of the blood¬ 
thirsty victors ; but afterwards, wlien the song was less clamorous one 
could hear distinctly the piercing shrieks of the unfortunate creatures for 
half a mile. ’After all was over, a kind of spell seemed to come over me— 
and I walked back looking at the hodies. The bottoms of the canoes, beimr 
round, had been dragged over tlie people, who were all lying face upwards 
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iSrt as to fit, as it wero, into tlie soft part the body, from the breast to the 
crutch. They were all de.Kl, and not many of them outwardly lacemted ; 
hut their entrails were completely pressed out at either extremity by the 
enonnous weight of the laigc double canoes. It is needless to say what be¬ 
came of the bodies.” 

Another diabolical custom is burying alive. When a 
cbiers house is built, deep ’holes are made for the posts 
which support it. To tlie foot of each a living slave is 
bound in a standing posture, lowered down into the hole, 
and covered up * with earth. The ncare.st relatives bury 
each Ollier alive, when death is siip[)osed to be at h^nd, 
apparently for no other Reason than to be saved the 
trouble of nursing during sickness. The death warrant de¬ 
pends often on a superstition, or a caprice. Mr. W iiliams 
writes* “ If sick persons have no friends, they arc siin- 
‘ ply left to perish. Should they be among friends, they arc 
‘cared for until they become troublesome, or, through weakness, 

‘ offensive ; and then they arc generally jnit out of the way. The 

* people near to Yatukali decide the (lucstion of a sick person’s 

* recovery bjr n visit to a famous vnilnmula tree, which is the 
‘ index of death. • If they find a brauch^of the tree newly broken 

* off, they 8U[)posc that the person on whose account they pay the 

* visit must die. The death of the patient being thus deter- 

* mined, any ajipcal is useless, llatu Varani spoke of one 
' among many, whom he had caused to be buried alive. She 
‘ had been weakly for a long time, and the chief*, tliinking her 
‘ likely to remain so, liail a grave diig. The curiosity of the 
‘ poor girl was excited by loud exclamations, as though something 
‘extraordinary had appeared : but on stepping out of llie house, 

‘ she was seized, and thi’own into her grave. In vain she shrieked, 
‘ with horror and cried out “ do not bury me I 1 am quite well 

* now I” Two men kept her down by standing on hev, while 
‘ others threw the soil in upon her, until she was heard no more.”* 

Jackson was present at a similar scene ; but the patient was a 
voluntary victim. Ho was a young man, not very ill, hut weak 
and emaciated. “At last we reached a place where several graves 
‘ could be seen, and a spot was soon selected by the in^n, who 

* was to bo buried.” (The leading motive in his mind seemed to 
be that the girls would jeer at him and call liim a skeleton.) 
“ The old man, Ids father, began digging his grave, while his 
‘ mother assisted him to put on a new dress, and his sister be- 
‘ smeared him with vermilion and lamp black, so as to send him 

* decently into the invisible world. His father announced that 

* the grave was ready, and asked him in a surly tone, if he was 
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* not yet ready. Ho said, ‘before I die, I should like a drink of 

* water.* The latlicr ran to fetch the water, remarking in a surly 

* way, ‘ you have been a trouble during your life, and it appears 
‘ you are going to trouble us equally at your death.* The son drank 
‘ the water, and looking up to a tree, co\ ered with tough vines said 

* he would rather be strangled with a vine than smothered in the 
‘grave. The father then became excoboivcly angry, and spread- 
‘ ing a mat atf the bottom of the grave, told him to die like a 
‘ man. The son stepped into the grave—and lay down on his 

* back. About a loot of earth Avas shovelled in upon him as 
‘ quLpkly as possible. • Ills father stamped it down solid, and 
‘called out with a loiul voice ‘ Tou are stopping there I Yoil*^ 
‘ arc stopping tliere’! The son answered with a very audible 

* grunt. Then about two feet more of earth was shovelled jiu 
‘ and stamped down by the loving father, who called out again, 
‘and was answcied by another giuut, but much fainter The 
‘ grave was then filled up, and I myself called out; but»no an- 
‘ swer was given, although I fancied, or really did see, the earth 
' crack a little on the top of the grave.”* 

When a chief pr warrior dies, it is a time-honoured custom 
that his wives should bi strangled. If there "are many, a few 
may escape. The children of a strangled wife are counted as 
indis])iitably legitimate.^ At one ihiefs death fifteen women were 
strangled; at another time, eighty in one village. Female heroism 
dignifies even this fiendish practice. 

A brother of Tui-kila-hila died. He had thirty wives, all 
willing to die. The ni 09 #beautilul was a j’oung girl, lor whose 
sake the chief proposed a plan, by which fifteen were to be spar¬ 
ed. But the girl refused to live. She asked Tui-kila-Rila, 
where was the man worth living for, now that his brother was 
dead ! This taunt so enraged the chief, that he ordered her to 
be strangled at once. When she was in the agony of death, he 
,had the cord slackened, hoping she would change her mind, but 
•the resolute girl seized the cord, and tightened it herself; and 
*^he furious savage bad her despatched quickly. This was in 
Somo-pomo.. Jackson says thsit nothing could surpass her beau¬ 
ty ; andjthat her husband was the handsomest man in the islands, 
where in his judgment there wore men who surpassed all he 
had ever seen before. Add that female infanticide is upiversal; and 
that every man or woman thrown upon the coast by shipwreck 
are invariably killed and eaten, be they white, black, or yellow. 

It may be asked how it is that human nature can ever become 
reconciled to such esormities ? The enigma is explained by uni- 
veranl custom, and early training. Children have captives given 

• KrikiiiP, p 477. 
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to them, bound band and foot, to torture to death j and he, or 
she, is accounted highest, rewarded, and caressed, who is most 
forward and pitiless in the brujul work. It is the girls who 
dance round the bodies of the ^iciiln8, with foul songs, and fouler 
unutterable insults. The Fijian drinks in the blood thirst with 
his mother’s milk, and has as much remoise, or pity, as the tiger. 
But wo shall find that, after all, his better nature is only over¬ 
laid with this devil’s varnish. Within that Ba\ age breast boats 
a warm and noble heart; and from these cannibal deiis, souls 
have gone up to Heaven, that sit near ihopIviNu’b right hand. 

Some idea may now be formed of the social state of the Fiji¬ 
ans, before they came into contact with the European. To , 
club and eat others was his nuimal life ; to be clubbed and 
eaten, his ordinary death. No woman’s honour was safe from 
a chief’s lust; no man’s life fiom his idlest caprice. .The father 
killed tiio son; the son struck down the father. Brother mur¬ 
dered iSother. All the land was one vast slaughter house, and 
there was the continual going on of killing, eating, strangling, 
and burying each other alive. They lived without faith, truth, 
or mercy ; and their belief was, that their gods devoured their 
souls after death, and that a very very few ever reached the 
Fijian paiadise. JStiange to say, every bachelor was doomed 
to be eaten by the gods. The wonder is, with so many des- 
^tructivc agencies continually g,t work, nut that the population 
was decreasing, but that it was not totally exterminated. This 
was not the white man’s doing. To an educated Christian man 
of our race, life, such as this, would be a physical hell. The 
wildest imagination would shrink from conceiving it, a priori, 
as possible, or real, and yet we have drawn a veil over its chief 
horiers. Now conies the white man into the cannibals’ den. 

Tlio group was seen for the first time by Tasman in 1643, 
Captain Bligh next saw,them, after the mutiny, communicating 
with an idand supposed to be Kandavu. The mi^ionary Ship • 
Dvff visited the Windward Isles in 1797, and brought home a* 
rough incorrect chart. But the first lasting influence brought 
to bear upon them was by the sandal-wood traders, and especi¬ 
ally by the survivors from the wreck of an American brig in 
1808 ; and the first authentic account of them was written by 
M. d’Urville, who was there for two months in 1827, 

The first grafts of our oivilizatiou were the introductioa of 
fire-arms, and of the lowest and most desperate villany of Eu¬ 
rope and America. The natives and the foreign traders vied in 
treachery and bloodshed. The chief articles of export were 
sandal-wood, and 3ec//e de mer ; and the history of the trade 
for a time was greed and overreaching, restrained by massacre. 
It is now in better hands, and forms a ceaLc ivilizing nucleus 
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among the wildest islands.' From the elaborate survey of the 
United States’ exploring expedition, the recent visiis of British 
ships-of-war, the journals of the Missionaries, and the works 
forming the heading of this Article, the Fijis are now perhaps 
better known than any other group in the Pacific. 

A French vessel having been destroyed, and all the crew 
murdered (not however without great provocation), a frigate 
was sent out to seek redress. The offending town was burnt; 
but the whole population had fled to the mountains; and the 
loss of Uieir j)ro])erty^id nothing but enrage them. 

All this time the little island of Mbau was growing up to 
power, out of its original insignificance. It has a history, even 
a chronology, which go back for more than 60 years. The ear¬ 
liest remembered king was Mbaimvi. He was succeeded by 
his son Na-Ulivou. He was an energetic chief, and reigned 
from 1800 to 1829. In his reign (about 1806) a number of 
convicts escaped from New South Wales, with fire-llrms and 
powder, and landed at Mbau. With such auxiliaries, Na-Ulivou 
made conquests on every side, and Mbau rose to acknowledgtal 
supremacy. The white men were desperate ruffians, more cruel 
and vicious than the worst of the cannibals ; and they died out 
rapidly, killed, drowned, or assassinated. Ilis brother, Taroa, 
or “Old Snuff” came to the throne in 1829, was driven into 
exile by his own people, and restored with great slaughter by«* 
the reigning monarch Thakdhibau (evil to Mbau, from the 
severe punishment he inflicted on the rebels) an able, determin¬ 
ed, and remarkable man. 

He owed his high standing to the fire-arms which he purchas¬ 
ed from the Sydney traders. He told Jackson that he had 5000 
muskets, and several hundred kegs of powder; and t^us he 
armed his warriors; and, until other chiefs also obtained ammu¬ 
nition, tjrushed all opposition, and was always successful. Most 
likely the ilumber of muskets w'as mere Fijian boasting; but he 
certainly had a large collection. 

Not much good yet from the white man! Expeditions for 
human bodies were more frequent, because, from the new wea¬ 
pons, more successful; therefore more blood feuds and more fre¬ 
quent cannibal orgies, and a dread of the white stranger intense 
as their hatred and thirst for revenge. All the old men declare 
that fifty years ago, Fiji was comparatively peaceful, life and 
property more secure, and the stain of blood far lighter. It is 
full time for the Missionary. But wbp will have the courage 
to dwell among these men of blood ? 

The first movement was in Tonga in 1834, immediately after 
a remarkable time, when thousands, the King and Queen at 
Jheir head, embraced Christianity ; and many of the now con- 
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verts went forth to preach the gospel in the heathen islands, 
with tlic zeal, perhaps with tlio spirit, of the apostles. There 
was a friendly and frequent intercourse between Tonga and 
Fiji. Quite a small colony of Tongans, mostly Christians, had 
settled in Lakcmba, one of the windward Fijis; and certain 
Fijians, in Tonga, had been baptized, and approved themselves 
sirmere earnest men. These things directed the thoughts of the 
Wesleyan Missionaries in Tonga to the Ifijis. The liev. Wil¬ 
liam Cross and the Rev. David Cargill were appointed to this 
trying mission; and they landed at Lakemba on October 12th, 
1KJ5, with their wives and families. Th^ had a letter to the 
King of Lakemba from King George of Tonga, and found that 
he and many of his people could converse with them fluently in 
the Tongan tongue. « 

We are not going to write the history of the Fijian Mission. 
.A few incidents will show what these heroic, self-denying men 
and women, “ God’s nobles,” were inspired to suffer and to do. 
It is hard to tone down the mind, in writing of them, to simple 
recital, while the heart swells with the proud thought that they 
were of our own faith and race. Wo are not given to hero- 
.'orshii): but so far as man may admire and worship his fellow- 
inan, we feel and cherish revering admiration for the Wesleyan 
Missionaries of Fiji. 

After years of great danger and sore trouble the Mission was 
fr-mly established in Lakemba. The Missionaries were not 
law, ignorant, improvident enthusiasts, but men with a deter¬ 
mined will, and strong practical common sense. They selected 
Lakemba for its large Tongan peculation, and because its king 
and many of the people were able to speak and to understand the 
Tongan tongue, with which they were familiar. They were able 
to introduce Tongan books into their schools, and to distribute 
at once Tongan translations* of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
other portions of the Gospels. They mastered the Fijian dialect 
speedily, and formed an alphabet for it, serviceable at once if 
not very philosophical. They took with them a supply, of axes, 
hatchets, planes, chisels, knives, razors, iron pots, calico and 
prints, which they exchanged with the natives, (who were mad 
after them) fqr food, labour, mats, curtains, &:c.; so. that in a 
short time Lakemba became the envy of the neighbouring islands, 
and its fame reached even to Mbau and 8omo-%omo. No doubt 
also the warm and zealous friendship of the redoubtable King 
George helped to preserve the Missionaries from plunder and 
violence, in spite of the bitter hatred and threats of the idolatrous 
party. * 

Ilow strange, high and incomprehensible to these fierce mur¬ 
derous cannibals must have been the spectacle of a well order- 
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cJi, cu\\\vakii, loTOg dvr'iBtian family, and the divine breath 
of* the Sermon on the Mount. Again and again, their constant 
pleadings for those about to be slain, their fearless* rebukes, 
their openly shown abhorrence and detestation of the bloody 
customs of Fiji, drew involuntary exclamations of abtonish- 
ment and respect from the most savage and implacable,of the 
cannibal chiefs, at whose slightest nod they would have been 
cut to pieces. 

The time came at last to make the plunge, and, alone and 
unsupported, to go forth, risking life and honour, to dwell among 
a people more like fiends than men, amidst sights of frightful 
devilish cruelty and horror. 'In 1837, Mr. Cross and his family 
left Lakemba to settle at llewa. The notorious chevalier Dillon 
exacted »£125 from this poor Missionary family to carry them 
across from Lakemba to Mbau, a distance, with a fair Avind, of 
less than a day’s sail! In duly 1839, carrying out the same 
noble policy, Mr. Hunt and Mr. Lytli landed in Somo-soiuo. 
** Here the Alissionaries found all the horrors Fijian life in 
' an unmlxed and unmodified form; for, even in the other 

* islands, Somo-soino was spoken of as a place of dreadful canni- 
‘ balism.”* 

Immediately after tlicir arri\al, news came that the ICirtgN 
son had been shipwrecked, killed and eaten. liemoustraiu e 
and entreaty were vain. Sixteen women were •strangled, and 
most of them buried witliiii a fc'lf yards of the Mi^'sionaiiea’ door. 
On February 7, 1840, writes Mr. Hunt, almost before we 

* had time to tliink, eleven men were laid on the ground before 
' our house, and chiefs, prUists and pcojde met to divide them 

* to be eaten.” The manner, in which the poor wretches 
were treated, was most shamefully disgusting. They did not 
honour them so much as they do pigs. "When they took them 
away to be cooked, they dragged them on the giouiid. The 
ovens, on which they were cooked, wore quite near the Mission 
house; and all they could do when these cannibal feasts were 
hold, WAS to close the blinds, and to lift up their hearts to God. 
Their rebukes and avowed detestation roused the natives to 
fury. The King’s son was specially angry. Mr. Waterhouse 
gives us his picture. " Such a Goliath 1 had never seen before. 

‘ Wo measured together and I found him to be the head and 

* neck taller thafl myself, and nearly throe times my bulk, every 

* part indicating the proportions of a giant.” Such a monster, 
ail but stark naked, might well frighten Mrs. Brooks, who saw 
])im jlior the first time, especially when he took ” her child (seven 
i|jynthB old) into his arms, and put his great tongue into its 
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mouth.” One day he came in a fury to kill Mr. Lyth> who 
had to hide himself till the savage’s rage had' cooUd down. 
Mr. Lyth had another u&rrow escape from the old King’s wrath. 
Provoked by Mr. Lyth’e pertinacity in urging him to become 
a Christian^ he suddenly etafted up, seized and clung to him, 
calling for a club, and had not the Missionary’s dress torn in his 
grasp giving him time to dee, he would have been a dead man. 
One night they heard they were all to be murdered. “ A 

* Btranjge and mem^able night was that in the great gloomy 
' house where the Missionaries lived. Those devoted men and 
‘ women looked at‘*’onc another and at their little ones, and felt 

* as those only can feel, who* believe that their hours are num* 

‘ bered. One after another they called ui)on God through. 
‘ the long hours of that terrible night,, resolved that their mui^* 

dcrers should find them at prayer. Just at midnight, each, 

‘ pleading voice was hushed and each head bowed lower, as th& 

* stillness outside was broken by a wild and ringing shouh 
‘ But the purpose of the peoide was changed ; the cry was to 
‘ call the women to dance; . and the night passed safely.”*' 
What nerves c^ld endure such constant and fearful excite¬ 
ment ? Abominations, too hideous to record, were forced conti¬ 
nually on their sight. What they suffered God only knows. 
Well might Commodore ^Vilkes write of them;—“ There are few 

* situations in which so much physical and moral courage is re- 

* quired, as those in which these devoted and pious individuals 
‘ are placed; and nothing but a deep sense of duty, and a strong 
‘ determination to perform it, could induce civilized persons to 
‘ subject themselves to the sight of such horrid scenes, as they 
‘ are called upon almost daily to witness. I know of no situation 

* so trying as this for ladies to live in, particularly when pleas- 
‘ ing and well informed, as we found these at Somo-somo.** 
Some may question whether women ought ever to ha\'e been 
exposed to such terrors and perils: an old adage is the best 
aniwer— iiespice Jinein, “ look to the result.” Our own belief is 
th^i} their influence, gentler and less combative, and it may be 
less practical, had a powerful, subduing, elevating effect upon 
the hardest natures; and that they were true help^mates and 
worthy companions of those noble and high-minded men, to ^ 
with their wives and children as hostages among the Heathen. 
This was what women could do, and did, among raging mur¬ 
derers and cannibals. The story should be written in letters of 
gold.. 

“ The report crossed over to Viwa, an^ reached the Mission 

* house, ‘fourteen women are to be brought to Mbau to-morrow, 

■ Fiji and the Fijiaas, Vol. II. , p. 38. 
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*\fl V Mfted and cwked.’ Mrs. Calrert and Mrs. Lyth were 

* a\oiiQ vri^ tlie cMldren. Their husbands were many miles 

* away, on another island. The thou^t of the horrid fate that 
‘awaited the poor captives roused the pity of those two lone wo- 
‘ men.” But what could be donel Every moment was precious. 

Amidst such fiendish excitement, it would be a dosporato tiling fur any 
one to venture into Mbau for the purnose of thwarting the bloodthirsty 
lieoido. Those two noble women determined to go. A canoe was procur¬ 
ed ; and as they wont poling over the flat, tliov heard, witli trembling, 
the wild din of the cannibals grow louder iS tliey ajiproached. I’htr doatL- 
dnim bounded ten-iblo, and muskets wore fired in tnuinph. Tlien, as tJiey 
came noai*or, shriek after bUiiek pierced tbroiigli every other noise, and 
told that the murder was begun, fi’ear gave way to impatience at that 
wihl warning, anti the Englishwomen’s voice urged the labouring boatmen 
to make better speed. They reached the beach, and wore met by eUotu Chief, 
who dared to join thorn, saying, “ Make haste ! Some are deatl; but somo 
are alive !” Surrouinled by an unseen Guard which none might break 
through, the women of (iotl piujsed among the bbsHl-maddoncd cannibals 
unhurt. They pressed forward to tlie house of the oitl King, Tanoa, the 
entrance to which was strictly forliiddcn to all Avomen, It ivas no time for 
ceremony now. With a whale’s tooth in each hand, and still accom|>auied 
by the Chri.stian Chief, they thrust lliomsclves into the grim iircsonce of 
the King, and prayed their piuyor of mercy. The oldi^an was startled at 
the audacity of the iuiruilcrs. Jli.-. heaiiiig was dull, and tlu‘y raised their 
voices higher to plead for tlioir d.iik bisters’ lives. The King said, “ TIuwo 
who are dead ai-e dead ; but those Avho arc still alive shall live only.” At 
that word, a man lun to Ngaviiuli, to stop his butchery, au<l reliuiied to 
say that five still lived ; the rest of the fourteen were killed, liut the mes- 
Bcugors of pity coidd not leave their work unfinished. They wont to the 
house of the murderer, and fiauid him sittijig in state, in full dress, but 
evulontly very uucumfurtahlc. Ilo winced under the sliarp rebuke of the 
Missionaries’ wives, and muttered boinething abuiit his friendliness to the 
[(ftu. Even in canuil>al Mbau, all did not consent to tbe deed of darkncbs. 
Tbakombau’s cliicf wife and Ngaviudi’a wife bad already seoAired the life 
and Ubex*ty of two of the victims ; and when Mrs. Calvert and Mrs. Lyth 
left, there wore others who blessed tbom for their work of love. What tbo 
doing of it cost those intrepid hearts, none may know : but their deed 
stands in this record above all praise. They have their rewai*d.” 

Thakombau, dominant chief, emperor, or feudal superio|* of 
nearly all the group, and usually known as King of Fiji, was 
a fierce and remorseless warrior, stained with almost every 
crime. A freethinker himself, and personally despising the 
priests and their lying oracles, he upheld them publicly with 
all tbe weight of his power, and insisted on the full perfor¬ 
mance of every abomination of their bloody ceremonial. Canni¬ 
balism was the great state institution, and therefore to be up¬ 
held and enforced. He listened to the Missionaries with res¬ 
pect, bore their r^roofs, while ho winced under them: but 
would not permit them to settle in his capital, and, for about 
twenty years, wherever his authority extended, was the stern, 
resolute, unceasing opponent of Christianity. The strange con- 
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flict in his mind^ and the involuntary and unwonted risings of 
remorse, are powerfully illustrated by the events that followed 
the death of Tanoa, liis father. To prevent the strangling of 
his widows, Mr. Calvert and Mr. Watsford entreated the King 
again and again'; they offered ten whales’ teeth, twenty mus¬ 
kets, and the new whale boat of the Mission. The haughty 
chief listened in uneasy silence, but would give no promise. 
The Missionaries will tell what followed:— 

“ Hastening on to the house where he lay, Mr, Watsford saw si.’i biers 
standing at the door, from which he knew ih.&.ifive victims, at least, were 
to accompany their dea<l loj’d to the grave. 

Within tlie house the work oi' death was begun. One woman was al¬ 
ready strsingled, and the second was kneeling with covered head, while se¬ 
veral men on either side were just pulling the cord which wound round 
her neck, when the Missit)niiry stood on the threshold, heart-sick and faint 
at the ghastly siglit. Soon tlie woman fell dead. Mr. Watsford knew her. 
bho Lad profe-ssed Ohri.stiaiiity, and shrunk from death, asking to go to 
“pVuyor. Hut when the fatal laomeut came, she rose when called, and, pass¬ 
ing the old King’s corpse, spat on it, saying, “ Xk, you old wretch ! 1 shall 
he in hell with you directly !” Tlie third was now called for, when Tha- 
kombau cauglit sight of the Missionary, and, tremhling with fear, looked at 
him in ag«>ny, and cried out, What about it, Mr. Watsford T Mr. Wats- 
fonl, with groat dilliculiy, answ^ei’ed, “ llofraiii, Sir ! That is plenty. Two 
are dea<l. llefraiu ;— 1 love them !” The Chief replied, “We also love 
them. They are not many,—only live. But for you Missionaries, many 
more would have been .strangled.” Just then the third victim apifroochea, 
who had offered to die instead of her sister, who had a son living. She 
had sat impatiently ; and, on hearing her name, started up instantly. Slie 
was a fine woman, of high rank, and wore a new liku. Looking proutUy 
round on the people seated in the ajiai-tiuont, slie pranced up to the place 
of death, offering her hand to Mr. Watsford, who shrunk back in disgust. 
Wlieu about to kneel, she saw that they were going to use a shabby coixl, 
aud haughtily refused to be strangled, except with a u5w cord. All this 
time the a.^.sembly gazed at her witli delight, gently clapping their han^, 
ami expressing, in subdued exclauiatious, their admiration of her beauty 
and pride. She then bid her relatives farewell, and knelt down, with her 
arms round one of her friends. Tlie cord was adjusted, aud the large cover¬ 
ing thrown over her ; aud while the men strained the cord, a lady of rank 
ju-essed down the head c»f the poor wTofcch, who died without a sound or 
struggle. Two more' follt^wod. Throughout the terrible scene there 
no noise or excitement; but a cheerful coftiposure seemed to possess every 
one there, except Thal^jrnbau, who was much excited, aud cvitlontly mak¬ 
ing a great effort to act his murderous part before the face of God’s mes¬ 
senger. Ho ordered that one of the victims should live ; but she refused ; 
and her own sou helped the King and the rest to strangle her. Mr. Wats- 
fonl, by a painful effbi-t, stayed to the last, prot 0 .stiujg against the heartless 
butchery, which he and his brethren had so long striven to prevent. 

The following is a fair example of the perils to which the 
Missionaries were constantly exposed, Mr. Calvert deter¬ 
mined to land among a very fierce tribe, partly to preach the 
Gospel, and partly to warn them of an appi^oaching attack of 
their enemies. 
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T?lie beach was a considerable distance from me, and the water was in 
some places over knee deep. As I proceeded towards shore, many more 
persons made their appearance, some running fast towards me from two 
directions. As they neared me, they looked very fierce, and made gestures 
, indicative of evil intentions towards me. 1 could not get to the boat; I 
tiierefore went on towards the shore. One was swifter than the rest, and came 
near, with his gun uplifted to strike me. I expostulated with him. Quick¬ 
ly several were up with me, some of whom had clubs uplifted to club me, 
some with hatchets, some with spears laid on iu a position to throw. One 
capio very near with a musket pointetl at me, with desperate looks. I 
trembled; but protested loudly and firmly that they ought not,to kill me j 
that iu mo there was no cause of death from them ; that their killing me 
would be greatly to thoii’ disgrace. I was surroiuided by upwards of a 
hundred. The features of ouo 1 recognised, and hoped he was friendly. 
(This man had thought that it was my boat, and he, knowing the exasperat¬ 
ed state of the people against the whites for meddling in the present wars, 
fearing • that I should be in danger, had run towards mo ; but was late iu 
maebing me from having run a sharp shell into his foot.) He took hold of 
me, recognising mo tlje husband of the lady of the woodou house at Viwa, 
who had frequently purchased food of them, and treated them kindly, and 
he said I should live. 1 clung to him, and disputed for my life with those 
who olamom’ed for my iSfeath. Another man’s face, tliroulh. a thick cover- 
• iiig of soot, exhibited features familiar to me: but a fearful-looking battle- 
axe he held in bis hand attracted my eye. However, I laid hold of him, and 
advised and urg(!d them not to kill mu. Thus I was between two wlio 
might be fi-ieudly. I told my name, my work, my labours iu various ways,, 
agaiu and again, on their behalf; my having oflered Ihri Levuka a very lai'ge 
loo]S:iug-.gla8S if he would let tJiem alone ; my having entreated Mara and the 
Iklouutaiueors not to attack them, and my preventing an intended 
attack. I told them that I had interceded witli lire Mbau Chief to send 
them tlie help by which they were now strengthened, and that my 
full, knowledge of being one and friendly with them led me to come on 
shore ; that no white man who had been #tive iu the wiu* against them 
would have dared to come on shore there. Matters wore in a hopeful state, 
wheu a very ugly man drew near with great vehemenoe. Many had avow¬ 
ed themselves in my favour. He apx)earod resolutely determined, in spite 
of opposition, to take away my life, lie was extremely ferocious ; but his arms 
wore sehicd and bold by several. He struggled hard for a length of time 
to got his musket to bear on me, which indeed he once or twice managed, 
but it was warded off before ho could fire. At length his rage subsided. 
All then consented to my living. But their thirst for killing had got uj); 
and, as ^hey could not kill me, they wished me to return towards th6 boat, 
iutendiug to accompany me, Jaoping to get one or more of my natives in 
my stead. I refused to go, and*persisted in appi’oacbiug towanis the shore, 
led by two. One untied my neckcloth, and took it. They pulled my coat, 
felt me, and I fully expected to be stripi)od. My trousers were wet and 
heavy. I was weak with talking and disputing with tliom, indeed quite 
hoarse. As we still went on iu the sea. they commenced their death song, 
always sung as they drag along the bpuios of enemies slain. I feared that 
might increase their rage, and desired to stop it. It was most grating ta 
my feelings, and I stood stijl and entreated them to desist. After a short 
tame they did so, and we proceeded to the beach. Those who had run to 
destroy toe, departed towards their own tovm. 

• I found llatu Vuki, a Chief of Mbau, had just arrived. He was vexed 
with those who had treated me so, and w'uuld have punished them. 1 
"tiegged tie would not. 1 desired him to send me to Viwa in a canoe, as I 
^'vrssa' sure Mi*s, Calvert would bo anxious. My boys had seen the danger 
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ito which I was exposed. They also were pursued by the natives, ^nftas- 
tened to Viwa, where they arrived about seven o’clock. Mrs. Calvert felt 
much at the alarming intelligence ; but feared to send the boat to inquire, 
lest my death miglit be followed by the killing of those she might send.” 

On another occasion, Mr. and Mrs. Moore were driven out 
of their house by the savages, saw it destroyed before their 
eyes, and were only saved from being clubbed by the cupidi ty 
of the murderers, and his own presence of mind in persuading 
them to make off with the spoil. 

At last, after many a weary year, Thakomhau himself yield¬ 
ed to the power of the Gospel, and was publicly baptized, hav¬ 
ing dismissed all his other wives (or rather concubines,) and 
publicly married his chief queen, who was baptized along with 
him on the 11th January 1857. The scene is graphically 
pourtrayed by Mr. Waterhouse. 

‘‘ In the afternoon the King was publicly baptized. In the prc.seiico of 
Cod, he promised k) ‘ ronounco the devil and al^Ls works, the ])(nn])H and 
vanities of wicked world, mid all the sinful*sts of the flesli,’ lie en¬ 
gaged to believe all the articles of tlio Christian faith ; and solcniuly vowed, 
lu the name of the Holy Trinity, ‘ to keep God’s holy will and command* 
ments, and to Avalk in the same all the days of his life.’ 

“ In accordance with^(plly i'e(juc.st, previously conveyed, the King tlion 
Jid(lre.s.sed the assembly. Tt must have cost liiiu many a .struggle to stjiud 
np before his court, his aml)as.sador.s, and the flowoi- of hi.s jicoplo, to confo.ss 
hi.s former ,sins. And, in time past, bo had considered him,self a god, and 
had rcceivpd honours, almost (liviuo,- from his })(50[)le ; now ho humbles 
himself, and adores Ills great Creator and merciful Preserver. 

“ Ami what a congregation ho had ! Husbands, whoso wives he had dis¬ 
honoured ! widow.s, whose TTushands he had slain ! sisters, whose I'elatives 
had been strangled, by his orders ! relative.s, w'hose friends ho had eaten ! 
and eliildren, the descendants of those ho had nnirderod, and wlio had vow¬ 
ed to avenge the wrongs intiieted on their fathers ! 

“ A ’thousand stony hearts heaved with fear and astonishment, as Tha- 
kombaii gave utterance to the following sentiments :—^ I have been a bad 
man. I disturbed the country. The Mi.s.sionarios came and invited me to 
embrace Christianity ; but I said to them, ‘ I will continue to fight.’ God 
has singularly ]>rc.sor\’C(l my life. At one time I thought that I bad myself 
been the iustvument of my own preservation ; but now I know that it was 
the Lord’s doing. I desire to acknowledge Ilim as the only and the true 
God. I have scourged the w'orld.’ Ho was deeply affected, and .spoke with 
great diffidence.” 

Before leaving Fiji, we would lay before our readers a pic¬ 
ture, however feebly drawn, of the kind and degree of Chris¬ 
tian into which converted cannibal may he changed. It is an 
exceptional case, not an ordinary example: but such was PauPs. 

_ If Ths^Cmbau was the Agamemnon w the Fijian Chiefs, Vera- 
ni was the Achilles. He was the nephew of the crafty Namosi- 
Malua, King of Viwa, and the chosen friend and right arm of 
Thakomhau. The terror of his name, the appearance of his 
war canoe paralysed the bravest. No Fijian warrior had struck 
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doi^ more foes, or devoured more'numerous victims. Tils 
heart was stonor, and had no room for pity. Of all the caiiuil):il.s ho 
was the most ferocious, the most formidable, the most harden¬ 
ed. Talking often with the Missionaries, this terrible Chief 
began to feel the power of the Gospel, lie often stole to the 
woods to pray alone, aiul, at length, entreated his beloved friend 
and chief to consent to his baptism. Thakombau, knowing 
the man, asked him only to delay : but for this he was too much 
in earnest; and on March 21st 1845, the far-dreadod Verani, as 
humble as a child, bowed his knee before God, and was public¬ 
ly baptized, renouncing Heathenism and all its abominable 
praclices. His sincerity was soon and severely tested. His 
brother-in-law, with his aged father, were treacherously mur- 
derediT There could not bo a more deadly insult to Verani: ” but 
‘ the arm, once go quick to strike in bloody revenge, was now 

* unmoved. The man so jealous and so furious in his wrath 

* was now another ijmn; and when his own widowed sister and 

* the other wives of tne slain gathered round Verani, and wildly 

* urged him to strangle them, he stood firm, saying calmly. 

* If you had come some time since, 1 would readily have done 
*it; but I am now a Christian, and||fhe work of death is 

* over.'* When the nows of his baptism reached Thakombau, 
all expected an explosion of fury : but he only said did I not 

* tell you, that wc could not tjum Verani? lie is a man of one 
.‘heart. When he was with us, he was fully oue''with us: 

‘ now he is a Christian, and not to be |j^oved.” 

“ Verani’s crimes liad been of no ordinary kind andjiuraber. Few men’s 
history had been so blackened with every kind of ontiago and abomination, 
and few men’s hands wore so stained with blood, llis grief aiid penitence 
were proportionate to tbe enormity of bis sins, and anioniited to agony, as 
he wept bitterly before God, while every remembrance of the {fkivioHr’s 
love drove the stings of reinorse deeper into his broken heart. If few men 
had ever siinied more, no man ever repented more deeply. His high-souled 
pride was gone, and in his lowliness “ this poor man cried, and the JjoihI 
heard him, and saved him ont of all his troubles.” Verani continued 
in prayer day after d».iy, until he found salvation by faith in Christ’s atone¬ 
ment, and went out before his fellows a changed man, I’ejoicing in the 
Hessedness of having his iniquity forgiven. He now verified the judgment 
df his heathen friend, and became a tliorough Christian, using every effort to 
lead others to the same gladness which filled his own heart. About a month 
after his con verson, he had an interview with Thakombau on boards trading 
veseiei lying off the coast. Verani told hhn all he knew and felt of reli- 

§ ion ; and when he had done, the Chief said, “ Go on, go on !” The next 
ay he visited him again, Md told him that the Christians would obey all 
his commands, if right; bw they would do nothing wrong, and could not 
take part in cruel and barbarous wars. The Chief said, “ Very good: you 
stay at home, and learn your book welland i)romised that he would even- 
tutu^ lotu. 

“ Though Verani refused, on behalf of himself and the Cliristians, to en- 
^gage in war, saying, “ I havo already'fought too much : 1 have done now 
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yet his was too eaniost and active a nature to remayii idle. But bo ]ja»l 
now espoused anotlier cause. One day, less than two months after his 
conversion, Vcrani ordered his great wai'-canoo to he launched ; but not 
tf) go on its old work bloodshed and crime. A dark^day was it, in time 
])a.st, for some town or islamlj'when the great sail of that canoe went up to 
the wild shouts of the jiaintcd warriors who thronged the dock ; but it 
was far otherwise now. Vcrani, with his energy of soul directed t»y the 
new power of love to <^o«l and man, was setting sail to carry the Missionary 
to the distant islaiuls under his cliargo; and wherever the war-canoe of the 
dreaded CHiieftaiu touched, it brought “ the fulness of the blessing of tlie 
(Jospel f>f peace.” 

“At his baptism, Ver(irii chose the name of Elijah, and when ho built 
his new', ifll'ge liouse, called it (Jberitb. Here jjo lived in great happiness, 
with liis wife, of whom be was veiy fond • Their daughter was rogiyjar au«l 
attentive a# the scliool. Family prayer was never neglected .so that this 
household became a pattern t«) the natives, and its master went iii and out 
among them an e.vamido of w'hat the grace of (lod could do in reclaiming 
the wor.st of men, lie ivas always happy and kind, and thought no trouhlo 
too great, and no distance too" far, if anything could bo dono-to heal a 
■qiiarrcl, to prevent a war or strangling, or any other of the horj-ors in 
which he had formerly taken so active a part.” 

At the (Icath-hcd of Mr. Tluivt* Verani washy, with mighty 
pleadings. I)ee[)ly he loved the dying Missionary, and now 
he prayed aloud, “ () Lord, we know are very bad; but 
* spare thy servant! If one must die, take me, take ten of us; 
‘ hut spare thy servant to preach Christ to the i>eoplc.” 

Eight years after liis bajitisin, this noble Chief was treacher¬ 
ously shot, and then clubbed to death, when visiting, on an 
errand of peace, a trJIle so treacherous, that tlie Missionaries 
besought Iiiin not to run tlie risk. He knew his danger, asked 
JNIr. Calvert to pray with him, and left liifh weeping to die, as 
so many others had done by his own arm. It might perhaps 
be difficult to pick out in Christian England a man to measure 
with this converted cannibal. Here is part of one of his pray¬ 
ers, taken down verbatim by Mr. AVilliams, earnest, direct from 
thelieart;— 

0 Jehovah, hear us for His sake, Thy Son, whom Thou didst give that 
through Him we also might become Thy children, 0 hear our piviyer, that 
tlie wicked may c<.)iisider, and that the iuipenitont may become penitent, 
and come to Chri.st, and be saved. Fi’om Thee we came, and our mind is 
that w’e, may return to Thee. Wc would enter where Christ has entered, 
and be with Tliee. 0 Holy Ghost, descend tipon us, and pre^mre our hearts 
for that place. Tell us that our names are w-ritteu in the Book of Life : we 
do not ask to know this at somo time that is yet to come ; do Thou si>oik it 
to us now, as we do not know the continuance of our lives here. O tell us 
now that we are saved through Jesus ! 

“ And bless the Christians at Lakemha, and Moala, ai^ Kandavu, and 
Mbau, and Nakorotumhn, and liakiraki, and Nandi; aiuThe with Lamvus 
and tlioso at Ndama; and be with tho.se who live here. Bless Ha HcKekiah, 
and give him Thy Spirit, and teach him in his goings, and Jiclp him to cast 
away the old strength in which he, used to trust, and to trust in Tljy 
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fttrength only,—ate^iigth which we never knew until we heard the 
niune of Jesm. 

"And, 0 Lord, bless Tby people in Yiwa ; and if one is sent to-day to 
preach Tby Gospel in Mb»m, go Tliou with him, that the words of hia 
mouth may be of iise to the Chiefs of Mbau; 

“And, we pitiy Thee for our Ministers: thej^ see much evil by living with 
ns in Fiji, and they suffer, and are weak in their bodies, and there ia 
nothing with us that we can give thorn strengthen them. This only we 
oau do, vve can pray for them. O Lord Jesus Christ, hear our prayers for 
them. Mr. Williams is weak ; do Thou strengthen him, and let his life be 
long, and make our land good for him ; and bless the lady, and the chil¬ 
dren, and let Thy Spirit bo always with them to coinfiu't their minds. 

“These are our,prayeri|,j O hear them; do Thou hear theitf for Jesus's 
Bake,^,0 hear them for Fiji’s -sake ! Do have love foi’ Fiji. When our 
minds "tliink of Fiji, tliey are greatly i>aiued j for the men aid women of 
Fiji are Thy peoii>lc, and these Thy people are strangled, and clulmed, and 
destroyetl. 0 have compassion on Fiji; aud spare Thy servants for tho 
sake of Fiji, that they may i>roach lliy true ivord to the peojile. And, O 
Holy Spkit, give light to the dark-hearted, and give them repeiitauce. And 
set us in motion, tliat we may not be so usoIokSs as we have been ; but that 
wo may now, aud lor the time to come, live to extend Thy kiugdtjm, that it 
may reach all Fiji, for the sake of Jesus Clivist, the accepted offering for us. 
Amen.” , 

It remains for us to notice the most marvellous portion of 
this tale of marvels. God lias honoured tliose few high-minded 
men and tvomen, who laid their lives at his feet for F'iji. 
Within Jess tlmn twenty-five years, tlirongliout a great part of 
Fiji, cannibalism is entirely extinct; and jiolygamy and infan¬ 
ticide are fast passing away. Human life is no “longer 
‘ reckoned cheap, and the avenger of blood comes forward now, 

‘ invested with the solemn dignity of established law.” Murder 
is punished by detfth on the gallows; aud other practices, onCe 
familiar and unreproved, are now recognized and pimislied as 
crimes. Last year there were in Fiji skvev thousand Ciuirch 
Members, two thousand more on trial, aud sixry thousand 
stated hearerS of the Gospel. 

Fiji is not now a paradise ; at.bo.st only partially cultivated, 
and partially and superficially Christiauized. But such a work 
has never been done, in a like jicriod, since the age of the Apos¬ 
tles; and not Paul himself showed more zeal and devotion, or 
wrought out more marvellous results, than the handful of Wes¬ 
leyan m§n and w’omen of our own day, who went forth like 
lambs into a den of raging wolves, endured to look on 
bttlcheries and wild frightful horrors, that made their hearts sick 
their eyes dizzy, and lived and prayed them down. 

..’IBwfive men are proud of the civic wreath,- the Victoria Cross, 
yil^dlasp and the medal won by deeds of daring done before 
JP^’' fellows, honoured by a nation’s gratitude and praise. But 
men who, without hope of reward, sympathy, emulation 

companionship, have stopped the cannibal feast, and saved 
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the lives of thousands—for the women, witho^^t defence, with 
the worst to fep 1‘rom savage lust and fury, who entered Tanoa^a 
den, and wrested from his cruel grasp the doomed and despair-^ 
ing victims—f or those who are an honour and a glory to the na¬ 
tion to which they belong,—to tlie vast majority of that nation 
their names and their deeds are utterly unknown, or classed 
perhaps with those whom it has pleased Mr. Dickens and his 
school, to represent as designing knaves and silly dupes, who 
send out flannels'to the negroes of Burribooloo. !Ifet these*aro 
the real heross, the true salt of the earth ; and they liave their 
reward too, given by the King’s own hand. They succeeded, 
not because they Avere wliife men—hundreds of white*mea 
Were killed and eaten—but because the Lord was with them. 
If ever the hand of God was seen in history, it was seen iu the 
recent Iiistory of Fiji. 

„ .The sovereignty of this interesting group Is now offered to 
I'higland; partly in consequenee of a fine (£9000) demanded 
from the King by America; which, if levied, would infallibly 
give rise to a wide spread rebellion, and but too probably turn 
Fiji into a slaughter-house again*. Its value to our Australian 
Emi)iro would be coifsiderablo, were it only as a coaling station 
on the steam path to China, Japan, Panama, California, and the 
British gold fields in Ndrlh America. If England should refuse, 
France will be less scrupulous; and, we must confess, there are 
few questions in regard to which we have such serious misgiv¬ 
ings as French colonization and Homan Catholic Missioneu 
True wisdom would bo to leave Fiji to the Missionaries, to help 
them by occasional visits of 8hii)3 of war, comraauded by officers, 
such as Frskine, Pollard, Fansbawe, Wilkes and Maegrubber, 
and to guarantee their independence, as in the case of the Sand- 
Avich Islands. 

Leaving the Fijls, we pass to the new French Settlement 
(scarcely yet begun) on New Caledonia. This large island, 
more than two hundred miles long and thirty-five broatl, like the 
great Fijis, has a high central ridge, and a barrier coral reef al-,, 
most entirely encircling it, connecting its S. E. qxtremity wiflt 
the Isle of Pines, and strctuliing out 150 miles from its 
W. end. The reef has many openings, giving easy en^rancE 
to the largest ships, varies from 2 to 12 miles in distance fTUxn 
the shore, and the interior lagoons have almost everywheri^ 
good anchorage ground. Its harbours arc excellent, and com¬ 
mand the Australian trade .with India, China, and Western 
America. The larger island is a little bigger than, Sicily, lias 
two navigable rivers, and many smaller, which the natives 
make use of for irrigating their fields,* and which never dry 
up. South East Iroiu it, and separated by a channel of 30 or 
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40 miles, swatpiing with reefs‘and shoals, lies the Isle of Pines, 
abdOt 30 miles in circuit, and running dp to a high central 
peak, adiich can: be seen 50 miles out at sea. ’ The best port 
and most accessible is Assumption Bay on the South side of 
the island. Many vessels came here for sandal wood, which grows 
abundantly, as well as the tall pillar-like araucarias, froui which 
the Isle received its name. It was infamous at one time for 
several massacres of sliip’s crews, probably not unprovoked, 
Jiul Mr. Towns, a Sydney merchant, establishing a factory 
I'or the collection of sandal wood, trepang, &c., and treating the 
natives kindly and with good faith, “ an unarmed man,” writes 
Captain Erskine, “ may now walk over the whole island without 
apprehensionand the French Missionaries reside there in 
perfect security, having been twice driven from the larger is¬ 
land^ by the savages. Many islets, some inhabited, stud the 
barrier reef; and the tlirce Loyalty Islands, Lifu, Wea^ and 
Mare (in our charts Chabrol, Halgan, and Britannia) lying 45 
miles to the Eastward, properly belong ,to tlic New Caledonian 
group. 

The parallel of 21° South runs through the centre of the 
large island. Its longitude is 162° Ea!^t. Its distaucc from 
the coast of New Holland is only 3 or 4 days’ sail. Though 
the scenery is grand and beautiful, the soil is comparatively 
barren J and there is as little as may be to tempt the colonist 
or the trader. The population too is inconsiderable, being 
estimated variously from 15,000 to 50,000 souls. The tribes 
on the sea coast differ little from the Fijians, and like them 
are cannibals; but they are far inferior in intelligence, vigour, 
and civilizatiun. They live in tlie same state of constant in¬ 
ternecine warfare, expose or bury alive their sick, are po¬ 
lygamists, and their rude legends of the gods and the state 
after death, do not differ materially from those of the Fijis. Of all 
savages they seem to be the most improvident. When they 
have a good cn>p, they send invitations to the .surrounding 
villages, with which they happen to be at peace, to come and 
help them to, eat it up; and for tha rest of the year they 
live upon fish, lizards, grubs, werins, spiders, and human flesh. 
]3ut they are too poor, too few and too isolated' to hold 
cannibal feasts. These form no part of the' state ceremonial. 
They eat*their enemies, chiefly from sheer famine, and do 
not object to white flesh, as the Fijians do. One of them said 
to a French Missionary, If you say that to eat human flesh 
* isi^irrong,—good! we say nothing against you; but if you say 

w not pleasant, you lie.” 

f Little is known of the interior; but the high ground to the South 
IVest is held by a differentj’ace, who originally held all the island. 
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but were driven to tlie biltiS by invaders from tlie idles, to the l^orth 
liast. The people of tlie Isle of Pines arc tliou^ht to belong to 
the original race, and are milder, more docile, and n]pre civiliised 
than those known to us as New Caledonians. Tlvere are five 
harbours on the East coast, aud one at the Northern end call¬ 
ed Balad. The principal on the East coast is Yengen. 

These are the islands which the Erench have fornmlly taken 
possession of, with the intention of turning them into Uieir chief 
navstl station in ‘the South Seas, and of using them (but this 
is less certain) as a penal settlement, in prefereiicc to Guiana. 
It is understood that Tahiti is to be subordinate, as a Station, 
to New Caledonia, and that*tho Marquesas uife to be virtually 
abandoned; France keeping up only a nominal Protectorate. 
Wo shall atfejupt a brief outline of what has been actually done. 
The French began with a Mission. The liiiccphalnsy com-* 
Hiauded by Captain Julieu La Fcrricre, was sent to visit vari¬ 
ous islands, where jMissionarics were to be landed; and bn 
the 19th December 1843, siic reachad Balad,. There she left 
on the island, M. Donarre, titular Bishop of Ainata, two priests, 
P. P. Viard and liougeyrou, and two lay brothers. The Mis¬ 
sion was not successful, except in- baptizing unconscious chii-, 
dren without the knowledge of tlieir parents, and dying per¬ 
sons. Mr. Viard writes ;—“ in my various journeys, 1 have 
* baptized about 270 infants, of whom a considerable number 
‘have already gone to heaven to pray for the success of the Mia- 
‘ sion.”* » 

Tlieir iustruutious,” wiites M. Brainiio, “wore to bo very ciremaspect 
ill ailiainistoriug the wacrauieiits, and trj bajiti/e (as far as possible) ailtdts 
only the point of duatb, to avoid the risk of thoir afterwards becoming 
bad dbristiaiis! Wbat was the natural ooiisuqiieiieu 1 almost every savage, 
that was liaptizcd, died immediately after, bicjtbiug nioio was necessary' 
to raise the, cry of sorcery ; and, as the Caledonians put luercxiessly to 
death all among themselves whom they even suspect to bo sorcerers, it was 
not likely that they would be more favourable to foreigners, whoso dross 
aud religious practices must naturally have excited their suapicion.”t 

« 

We have no wish to be unjust to tlie French Missionaries; 
but, while we admire* their courage and cheerful endurance of 
danger, famine, and every privation, it is impossible to approve 
of the measures they pursued. It is best and fairest to sjieak fi'bin 
the book of M. Bralnne. The natives were exceedingly trouble¬ 
some: the men forced their way into the Mission House, and 
stole whatever they could lay hands on ; and, naked women 
hung about the door, pretending to beg. A uahtical friend made 
them a present of a huge'bulUdvg, This brute hated the natives, 

• Brainnc ; La Noiivellc-Cnlddoiiic, p. Sa. 

•t i\ 
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anJ at tlio^ uli^Iitoat signal, rushed upon theni and fixed hia 
fangs in their flesh. They sent fur muwj and the dogs became 
the body-guard of*the Fathers. 

“ One day,* a native of a different tril>e stole a tool from Uio Mission 
eaii»onter, and fled at full sjHjed: but tlio cry, “ Here, Khiue !” (the dog’s 
name), produced its usual effect. Tlu! bull-dog, and his companions, were 
off' at once.* The terrified culprit droppeil the tool, and finding the dogs 
gaining on him, hastily i*an U]) a tree. 'I’lie •tlior savage.s, who happened 
to be present, although perfectly innocent, thought it best to take to their 
heels. The dogs rushed iu pui’suit of these poor wretches, and seized fheiU 
by the calf of the leg. They gained the haufc of a river, and plunged into 
the water. The dogs followed them ; in vain the poor creatures dived 
beneath the surfacb; as soon as they came again to the toi>, a dog’s head 
was .sure to be near them. It was a comical confusion, not easy to stop; 
fm‘ it became very dilfieult to call bwk the aggre.ssoi*s, who were (fuite 
excited by the cliase. This little piece of practical moral teaching had 
*more effect on the nati\'os than sill the sermons that wore preached to 
them on respect for the property of others.””' 

* 

The moral is not ours. 

At a’uotlier the natives wore hard i>r*s.«ed by fiiraine ; 

they were - angry with tlio Missioinities for nut iirocuring thorn 
rain, as they wore sorcerers, and fherel'orc hatTtlie power to do 
♦so; and they believed the Mission house to bo a coinpleto store* 
lu)use of food, and of rare and precious treasures. 

“ One evening a large number of savages gathered round the house; and, 
in spite of all that could be said to them, refuseil to go away, ^riie Mission¬ 
aries were in a terrible fright. Father llougeyron went to the threshold, 
^ and, dropping his usmil mild and courteous luanuer, ordered them imperi¬ 
ously to Uisj>er.se, otherwise he would without pity burn them all vip. At 
the same rubbing a lucifer match on the palm of his hand, he kindled it. 
The savage.s fled rapidly and at once. The .story spread to all the villages. 
“Yes, said the spectators, we have seen Father liougeyron draw James 
from his hand ; and, if, we had not run away, we should have been buriit.”t 

On another occasion, when a threatening demonstration was 
made in open day (it was before the time of the dogs,) 

“Fattier Eougeyroii, wbo Avas the man for exiiedients, called in a solemn 
tone t> one of the brethren to bring fr(nn the house a barrel of salt meal, 
which had just been opened, and to place it near him. Then, pulling up 
his sleeves, he drew out in eacli hand, all dripjring with brine, two legs of 
j>ork, and holding them out to the astoui.shed and terrified savages, he told 
them that such should be their fate, if they did not floe for their lives. All 
ran awity immediately, believing they had seen pieces of human flesh taken 
out of the baiTel.”| " 

* * I 1 I I 1 

Such expedients^' as these did no good, and served only ta, 
exasperate the savages. Evil came ^ to the Mission. In 1B45* 

' a, bishop (Mgr. Epalle) was killed iu one of the small islands, 

• rp. 86 87. 
t r. 88. 
t P, 88. 
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when khding, by a party in arabusli. Later, a boat** crew ol 12 
men anti two ofiicerEj belonging to a French Corvette, were 
destroyed and eaten on another of the islands ; and more than 
one trading vessel was captured, and all on board devoured. Ah 
epidemic broke out, which was peculiarly fatal. The blame 
was laid on the Missionaries,' unfortuiuitel;sr a large supply of 
iron tools, jn-ovisions,' ^nd other articles of barter arrived in a 
i^cncli vessel, and was slowed away in the Mission house. 
The* missionarioa diint that their Protestant rivals calumniated 
them, and a somewhat ridiculoiis allusion is made to the“ affaire 
Pritchard.” There is ho m;ed to go beyond the facts already 
narrated to understand what followed, and wliy it followed. 
Mad with eager greediness, as soon as the protecting v'csscl was 
gone, the savages conspired to plunder the house and murder 
the Missionaries, They attacked the Mission house, pillaged 
and set fire to it, and mortally wounded M. Blaise. The Fa¬ 
thers retired into their little^ chapel, recommending their souls 
to God, and confessing each other ; but, finding the savages en¬ 
tirely occnjiied with ]»lumlcnng, they fled for tlieir lives, and 
escaped with great ditliculty to a station fartlier down the coast. 
The treacherous natives put out the fire before it .diS much 
damage, that the siglit of tluf house, uninjured, might tempt 
vessels into tVts bay, and decoy the crews to land. Encouraged 
by their success at Balad, the savages agreed to seize the sta¬ 
tion house, to which the JSlissionaries and other Europeans had 
lied, and not to leave one man alive. At tliis critical moment, 
when ail ho[)e had fied, a French armed vessel hove in siglft, 
and they were il'scued; but not willioiit a conflict in which 5, 
seauKyi were severely wounded. Thus they were <lnvcu from 
this inhospitable shove, and eoiiveyed to Sydney. Tliis was in 
1847. 

A second time they set out with increased courage and num¬ 
bers. Some wamlcred about the neighbouring islands, the Loyalty 
group, and the New IJebrixlci^, and even voitured to laiul once 
more at Balad, where they were received with treacherous joy 
and pretended repentance. But in none of these places could 
they find rest or safety : and a second lime they had to flee 
for their lives from the savage cannibals of New Caledonia, 
Another party, more fortunate, landed on the Isle of Pines, 
where they were well received, and dwell in security; and there, 
in 1850, all the New Caledonian Mission was established. The 
native Protestant teachers from Samoaand other Christianized is¬ 
lands were not more successful; and the Gospel seems to have 
made little or no progress in the New Caledonian group. It is 
pleasant to read M. Brainne’s estimate of the Wesleyan andother 
Protestant Missionaries. As ft Homan Catholic and a Frenchman 
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,he cannot Htelp wialiing for the success of his co-religioniste, and 
the increased influence of his own nation. But he cheerfully ac¬ 
knowledges that the Protestant Missions have been of immense use 
among the Polynesian islanders, and allows that they ace better 
liked and more successful than tlie Koinan Catholic. According 
to him the Catholic, teaching only supernatural dogmas, fails: 
the Protestant, striving first to improve the physical and moral 
condition of the pcojdc, succeeds. To solve that problem, can¬ 
did, clear-headed AI. J3rainne, you will have to go deeper. 

A new name now appears on the scone, gnd the priest gives 
place to tJie sword. On tlio 24th and 29th September. 18.33. 
the French flag was hoisted on shore at Balad and the Isle 
of Pines, and formal possession of New Caledonia, the Isle of 
Pines and all their dependencies, in the name of Napoleon III., 
Kinperor of the French, was taken by Admiral Fcbvriei'-Des- 
pointes, amidst the firing of cannon and shouts of “ ViceVEmpe- 
reur?* The. Admiral, .after mature consideration, fixed on Balad, 
as on the whole best fitted for tlie head (quarters of the naval 
power. 

His /irst act, after surveying the river and the neighbouring 
coast, was to build a strong block-house of brick and stone, 
whieh could defy the assembled*tribes of all Caledonia. Inside 
is a magazine, sufficiently large to hold arms anila year’s pro¬ 
vision ol food for 600 men. On the top of the magazine are 
fortified barracks; and the fire from the block-hou.se and bar¬ 
racks sweeps all the surrounding plain; and liere once more, 
uftler the shelter of the guns, the unwearied Missionaries are for 
the third lime settled in New Caledonia. 

The French Government dcmi-officially avow* their intention 
of establishing here a penal settlement, and a first class naval 
station for ships of war. Tiic rci^rts published,’but not yet 
acted on, recommend the transportation of ten thousand felons, 
but slowly, and spread over many years. The island cannot 
yet support so large a Europeaai population. Another wild 
utopian proposal, is to hire (or kidnap) 20,000 Papuans from 
New Guinea, male and female, to be to New Caledonia what 
the coolies are to the Mauritius. It is too absurd for serious 


consideration. It does not appear that the French have sent 
any of their convicts to Balad ; and that idea may therefore bo 
supposed to have been abandoned. There can be little doubt 
that the real object of the Emperor, in occupying these islands, 
is‘J|j form a great naval station, easily defended and perfectly 
^^ire, from which armed cruisers may issue forth, in the event 
m a war with England, and inflict incalculable injury on those 
^eat lines of commerce, which connect our Indian and Australian 
Empires with China, Japan, the Malay islands, California, and 
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tke projiosed new routes ttongli the Isthnitts ortPlanattitt and 
our North American jpossessions. Oar Anstreiliati 
Sydney, Melbourne, Launceston and Hobart must look to their 
own defence, which, as yet» is of the slightest. The enemy 
will be almost at their doors. . * 

In another aspect, the French sovereignty can scarcely fail 
to be a blessing to New Caledonia. Tlic fierce cannibals, who 
inhabit itj have.jao fire arms, and are too few and too divided 
to struggle against the power of France. They will be per¬ 
suaded, or compelled-, to.abandon their abominable practices, 
brought under the strong awn of the law, and, let us hope, will 
soon cease to be idolatei-s. 


DiuCKMBE|, 18.*)9. 
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Art. II.— Yadgar-uChistie, or the Manners and Cus^ 

toms of the Mahomedans in the Funjaub, in plain and sim¬ 
ple Oordoo. By Muulvie Nook Aumud Cbi&xik. Lahore : 
1859/ 

The Yadf^ar-i-Cliistie is an Oordoo work purporting? to set 
forth the peculiar customs, icligious and social, of the Mussul¬ 
mans of the Punjaub, in so far as. they are either deviations from 
the original laws and traditions of the Maliomedan Faith, or have 
been directly borrowed from the, followers of the licathen 
creeds of India, or ha^c sjn-ung up, as local customs do, so si¬ 
lently and gradually that their grbwth was nureuiarkeU. It treats 
of the sects of the Punjaub Mussulmans, tlu;ir castu'', their super¬ 
stitions, their trades and their social customs, from the moment 
when the first summons to prayer L shouted into the ear of 
the newborn son of the faithtul, to the hour when he is lower¬ 
ed into the tvnnb to be jnit llirough his catechism by the dread 
angels Moonkir and Nakccr. Tlie writer of the book is a 
MouUie of Lahore, and the author of several minor edu¬ 
cational works in Ooidoo. Observing the eager interest with 
which Fnglisii gentlemen endeavoured to make themselves 
acquainted with the ^.history and habits of the various tribes 
of India, ho was induced to counuciice the composition ol the 
Xadgar-i-ChLtic, The work was originally intended to be an 
accuuiit of the manners and cu'>toms of the pcoide of the 
Punjaub, in three books, treating liist of the Mussulmans, se* 
condly of the Hindoos, and la-'ily ol the Siklis. But the au¬ 
thor did not meet with tlie em'ouragcmcut he expected, and 
ho never continued the work beyond* the first book, wliich 
treats ol the maniicis and customs of the Mussulmans in the 
Punjaub. It possesses considciahle moiit, and gives a faith¬ 
ful ai^d miiiiute picture oi the Mussulman customs. The 
author is unsparing in his censure of whatever he considers 
objectionable in the laitli or practice of his countrymen, and 
has in many instances diawn upon himself the hatred and exe- • 
cration of his co religionists by the uncompromising manner iu 
which he has exposed their follies. He mourns deeply over the 
want jof eainestness and piety, the degeneracy, the superstition 
and credulity of the present age, and especially the sects and 
factions which rend the bosom of the congregation of the Faith¬ 
ful. His own creed is that of an eclectic. He is not free from 
taint of scepticism, and might ^lerhaps be called a Sofee. 
Quaint and curious is his confession of Faith ;— 

’" I am not a heretical Sheah, yet 1 fear to be called a Roonee. The 
Sheaha pray with unclasped hands, but I fold mine during prayer; nor 
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do I, like the Sooneos, shave the middle of my moustache^ I am 
a servant of God, let that profession of Faith snmoe. Party spirit in 
religion is pitiftd. Tlie bigotry of both Sheabs and Soouoos is blameworthy, 
because each conceals the merits of the othei, and neither considers hia 
own creed to bo defective, but believes it to be the omt lea of God. I lean 
to both, and find many of the principles of both sects in our sacred books. 
Each lioldo the truth with a huge adun^tui'e of on or, and those men of both 
sects are most to bo adumed, who aio free fioni bigotiy.’* 

In the preparation of bis work, the author has confined his 
observations ahiioSt exclusively to Lahore ami its neighbourhood. 
Undoubtedly Lahore is the best field for observing the pecu¬ 
liarities of Punjaub Islainibin, because there the mixture of 
Muhonicdans, lliudoos and »^iklis is most complete. Long the 
imperial city and the scat of Government, Lahore occupied, 
in the earlier days oi' the M.iliomedan Kiupire, a position similar 
to that of Delhi under t^ie Moghuls, it is fabled to have been 
built by iLlo, son of Ham Cliunder, some 1,600 years before 
the Chribliaii era, but its ])olitical importance dates only from the 
Mahomedan invasion. The city was raised from ruin by Sultan 
Maliiiiood, and it was the imperial residence of the two Ghosroes, 
the last of the house of Ghuznee. The (;raurian dynasty aban¬ 
doned it again for Ghu/iico, but in the caily years of the Mo¬ 
ghul Emp’iic it was icstoied to its former importance. It was 
fortified by Akbar, and was for some years the imperial resi¬ 
dence of Jehangecr. Put of all the Alaliomedan I'hnperors, 
Alumgeer contributed most towards the splendour and magni¬ 
ficence of Lahore, by the erection df mosques and spacious 
edifices, and by the construction of large embankments to save 
the city from the iiiundatroiis of the Itavee. It is said that during 
the riiign of this Emperor the repairs and improvements of the 
city were carried on uninterruptedly for a period of 40 years. 
Although Lahore again sank into comparative insigniiicanoe 
under the late Moghuls,' Mahomedanism had already taken so firm 
root, that ^itb existence no longer depended on locality or politi¬ 
cal support. But it could not bo expected long to retain its 
purity. There is a common element in all religious, by which 
creeds the most opposite assimilate and combine. lieligipns 
‘borrow .rites and ceremonies from each other as languages bor- 
row vcfcablcs. Even the Christian religion has assumed forms 
and imbibed errors and corruptions var_j ing with the countries 
into which it Bjuread. Islamism therefore, fiercely propagandist 
though it was, could not escape the infiucnce of foreign creeds. 
Nowhere in India is Mahomedanism found pure—least of all 
perhaps in the Punjaub, where two distinct attempts have been 
made to found a new religion on the ruins of Brahminism and 
the faith of Islam. 

Many causes haye combined to produce this corruption of the 

2K2 
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Mahomedan Faith. Even when the mountain hordes poured 
down from their fastnesses on Northern India, Islamisui no long* 
er retained that purity and vitality which it displayed in the 
days when the ferocious Omar swept with his cavalry the Per¬ 
sian plains. Discord and faction had long divided the soldiers of 
the Orescent. The Soonees and the Sheahs turned against each 
other those swords which should have been unsheathed only 
against the common foe. Their hatred of the infidel was ns no¬ 
thing coini)ared with the acorn and ferocity with which tljosc 
two sects regarded each other. But they seem to have become 
mutually more tolerant when they settled in the Indian plains, 
as will be seen from the following account which our author 
gives of the distinctive tenets of the Soonees ;— 

“ The Soonees* are nlho called the people of the circumciwon, the con¬ 
gregation, the CheU yarns or adherents of the four friends and succeshom 
of Mahomed, and ai-e considered by the SheLihs to be a heretical sect. 
They consider Mahomed as the true Prophet, and venerate eveiy one who 
enjoyed* bis intiiuate friendshii). Tlioy Iwlieve that the four feuccossors 
of the Prophet, Aboohuktir, Omar Khitab, Osman Ghunee and Mortaza 
Alee are equal in luuk, but they jmt Aboobiikur fiist and Alee h\st in suc¬ 
cession. As Mahomed is considered by tliem to be the la&t of the Pro¬ 
phets, so Alee is the first of Fukcei's, though in tmth they are quite ignorant 
of Aloe’s real dignity. They usually associate themselves with Some Fukeor, 
as his disoiidcs, and respect Fukeers, who excel in virtue, as the peculiar 
•children of God. They observe the fast orilumzaii, make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca read the Koran andacknowledgeitsauthority, and assemble toge¬ 
ther for public prayer. They believe in the resurrecti ni, th^the people of God 
continue on earth till the iSst day, that the Most High OikI will judge the 
world and send the good to 1‘aradise and the wicked to Hell, that the Pro- 
phet will intercede for them, and through him "they will obtain salvation. Tliey 
say that on the day of judgment all the other Projihots will cry ‘ O God, 
Kivo us, .save us,’ whereas Mahomed will cry * O God, save my disciples.’ 
They consider it unlawful to make the imeage of Hossein’s tomb and to 
rojvd the funeral eulogiuui, and though they believe it forbidden to beat the 
bi'uast during the Mohiurimi, they do not think it unlawful to shed tear**. 
Many of them e\en drink the wine of ImamIIossain, and make offerings 
and obktious. They look upon the Slicahs as heretics. Tliow patron saint 

* It is perhaps unaecessnry to explain that, when Mahomed was on his death 
boA it is supposed that he nominated his son-in-law and vicar. Alee, as his successor, 
bur that Aycslitt, the Prophet’s wife, through hatred of Alee and jealousy of the 
&ir Fatima, carefully suppressed this declaration, and secured the appointment 
of Aboobukur, her own father, to the Cali]»hatp. To him succeeded Omar and 
Osman. Alee was tlie fourtli who filled the office. Mowavecah disputed Alee’s 
right, and on the quarrel being referred to arbitration, a decision was fraudulently 
obtained in favour of Mowavecfth. The fraud being apparent, recourse was 
had to arms, and a battle ensued which ended in the death of Alee, For some 
time after tiiis, the Caliphate continued in the family of Mowavecah, and the Ima- 
matc, or spiritual dignity, in the house of Alee. From this contest with Mowavecah 
arose the two spcts of tlie Sheahs and the Soonees. The Shoahs consider Alee to be 
of right the immediate successor of the Prophet, and that Aboobuknr and the 
qthera were usurpers. The Soonees (so called from following the Soonnt op 
'tfaditions, which correapond with the Misnah of the Jews) believe that Aboubukur 
aad his iucccs<-ors were lawfully elected. 
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w Mohee-ood-deen Ocelmnee, for whom they carry th'eir veneration to an 
extravagant degree, though some of the loss credulous venture to say that 
bo was ill truth a heretic. Wine, bhang and intoxicating liquors are pro- 
scribed by them. They do not curse. Meer Mowaveeah, Governor of Syria,, 
and fethetxof Gezeed Boolund the inurdefer of ilossein ; at least if they do, 
they never profess it.” 

But the disputes of the Sheahs and the Soonees were not the 
only seeds of weakness which the Maliomedans brought with 
them to India. Mapy other sects had sprung up to dispute the doc¬ 
trines of l^ie Faith and even to deny the authority of the Ko¬ 
ran. Fierce and hot had been the disputes* in Arabia and Persia 
j-egarding that book which the Proi)liet had published as a re¬ 
velation from the Most High God. For were these disputes left 
behind by the invaders. ’ Besides scepticism and internal divi¬ 
sions, however, other causes contributed to weaken the vitality 
of Mahomedauism as a Propagandist creed. In the concmest of 
i*‘ersia, the Saracens had absorbed into their religion many ideas 
well known to the educated classes of India, and these corrup¬ 
tions were conveyed with the Mahomedan creed to the mountain 
hordes w.ho afterwards overran the plains. Mahomedans, espe¬ 
cially of the Sheali sect, began to believe that the Imams were 
incarnations of Deity. Even the doctrine of the transmigration 
of the soulf was not rejected by them, and is believed at the 
present day by the sect of the Mofta7iasikhas. 

From all these circumstances, Maliomedanism had loat much 
of its early fierce, propagandist character. ‘ Paradise was’ no 
longer felt to be ‘ jirefigurcd in the sliade of the scimitars.’ We 
find accordingly that the invasion of India was the result of poli¬ 
tical and social necessities rather than of religious fervour. Mah- 
•mood * indeed professed great religious zeal. But in early life 
he was an avowed infidel, and the sincerity of his conversion is 
doubtful. It is probable that he was less influenced by flie am- 

We quote tbo following illustrative anecdote from Taylor’s History of Mah'o« 
mcdaiiism p. 139, Vol. 45. “ Abou Yacoub relates a curious account of a public 

controversy on the subject, between Sbai'a'i, the Toct and Tixcologian, and Hafs, a 
sectarian preacher at Bagdad. Hafs asserted that the Koran was created at the mo¬ 
ment of its revelation, bhafai quoted the verse ‘ God said he and it was’ and asked 
‘ did not God create ^ things by the word be ?*’ Hafs assented—‘ If then the Koran 
was created, must not the word he have been created with it ?’ Hafs could not deny 
so plain a proposition. * Tlicn,’ said Shafal, * all things according to you wei« 
created by a created being, wliich is a gross inconsistency and manifest impiety,’ 
Hafs was reduced to silence, and such an effect hsfl Shafaf’s logic on the audl^ee 
that they put Hafs to death as a pestilent heretic.” 

The eternity of the Koran is one of the leading c^octrincs of ortliodox Islamism, 
and tradition says that the Koran was written from all eternity on a table whidh is 
kept before God, and which the Pnopbet was allowed to see once a year, and twice 
guring the last year of his life. " '' * 

t*‘ The dMUino of the Metempsychosis, or the ttahsipigration of the soul of one 
chief of religion into that of liis successor, was applied*to the Imams, as it had 
been from unknown time to the Lama.s of Thibet.”—7’ayfw, p. 212. ♦ 
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bitlon of saving heathen souls, than by the desire of filling his 
coffers with Pagan spoils. With few exceptions, the Mahqjne* 
dan conquerors of India did not attempt to force their religion 
* on the people of the country? The Emperor Akbar even endea¬ 
voured, by combining the Maliomcdan and Brahminical religions, 
to introduce a new creed, not unlike that of Nanuk. Islamism 
thus quietly took its place beside the creeds of the Hindoos, not 
os the exclusively true religion, but as one faith of many. The 
natural consequences ensued. In the days of exclusive bigotry, 
when the Faithful rode to battle with the sword ir^their hand 
and the Koran at their saddle-bow, the Faith of Islam bad been 
unable to resist the silent corrupting influence of Pagan creeds. 
Can we,' therefore, expect that it wouhl long retain its purity, 
when it became tolerant of Brahminism ? “ The Mahomedans 

became indianised.Nor did the proud distinctions of caste 

and the reverence shown to Brahmujs, fail to attract the notice 
and the admiration of the barbarous victors. Sheikhs and Seyuds 
had an innate holiness assigned to them, and Moghuls and Pa- 
thans copied the exclusivencas of Kajpoots. New superstitionalso 
emulated old credulity. ‘Peers’ and‘ Shuheeds,’ saints and 
martyrs equalled Kirishna and Bheirav in the number of their 
minicleB, and the Mahomedans almost forgot the unity of God in 
the*nultitude of intercessors whose aid they implored.”* With 
the mass of the people, Mahomedanism has now become as little 
a religfon and as much a superstitio!!, as the worship of Vishnoo 
and lilahadcv. There are seventy-two acknowledged sects of 
Mussulmans, who hold all possible shades of opinion, from abso¬ 
lute Atheism to unquestioning devotion to the Faith of Islam. 
Some, like .the Arheeas^ deny the mission of Mahomed ; others 
acknowledge no moral distinctions. Many sects deny the divi-* 
nity of the Koran, while the Juzameeas dispute even the existence 
of God. Mahomedanism has indeed become a mere superstition.f 
Prayers are almost entirely neglected, or arc regularly per-, 
formed only by those who aim at a rej)utation.for sanctity. Music 
.and dancing, whicii were strictly forbidden by the Prophet, now 
comimte with the Koran, and attract larger assembltes than the 
prayers of the Moollas. More offerings are made, and more 
valuable, at the shrines of the saints than at the mosques, and 
amulets and incantations are considered more efficacious than' 
prayer and fasting. 

* Cnnninghaln's History of the Sikhs,pp. 30—-81. 

a remarkable fact that the Maliomedan^^ is and was from very early times 
?jjPesa not ‘/more /more/ Now Iman is properly the religious creed or 

.I^aith, Dcen is the religious practice, including all rites and ceremonies, superstt^ 
or otherwise. Mdhomedans thus adhere more to the external formula, 

'iio ^ tssential truth to be believed. 
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The Mahomedana preserve caste with almost as much sc^u- 
pul^s exclusiveness as the Brahmins,* Most Mussulmans 
would consider themselves ceremonially polluted by sitting on 
the same carpet with a sweeper. The fcjeyiuls, or descendants 
of the Prophet, arc lield in a veneration almost approaching to 
worship. It is considered impiety to assume their manners, and 
many Moghuls and Pathaus, who alfect to be Seyuds, are held 
in execration. fcijich is the superstitious respect lor this class, 
that it is popularly believed if you were to set lire to the clothes 
of a true fcieyud, he would not be burnt j and all this notwith¬ 
standing that the‘beyuds lay#no claim to extraordinary piety, 
but have substituted wine-bibbing and debauchery for the vir¬ 
tue and continence of olden times. They receive disciples, by 
whose bounty they subsist. On the 1 Ith of every new moon, 
they take tithes from tiie people, and vows and offerings are made 
to" tliem as to gods. They guard the purity of their sect with 
the utmost jealousy, aud though they will take women from 
other classes, they will not marry their daughters into other 
castes. They keep regular genealogical tables of their descent 
from Mahomed, and when any man brings discredit on tlic caste, 
his name is expunged from the family tree. The same strict¬ 
ness of caste is observed among several other classes. The 
Mooltanec Arasens will not intermarry with the Kuwalecs, nor 
the Kuwalces with the Kumbos. There is a notorious caste of 
Lohars called iiurdecaSj wJio are considered so impure and of 
such evil omen, that if they come into any house and sit on a 
couch or smoke a Hukka, the couch and Ilukka are broken up 
on their departure. 

In Vegaid however to the relation of caste to trades, particu¬ 
lar trades .arc not so strictly confined to fixed castes, as among 
the Hindoos. A Cioldsmitli may betake himself to tlic handi¬ 
craft of the Lohars, and a Khoja may follow any calling he choos¬ 
es, from that of an old-clothes-man to a priest or a doctor. But 
when a man adojits a trade, which is usually followed by 
persons of a dilferent caste from his own, he does not adopt 
the new caste name. Caste goes by birth not by pr^ession. 
Tims many Zurzurs will be found to* work in ^d iron in¬ 
stead of the precious metals,' while a dealer in face or a trader 
in horses may be called a Putter or Kulal. In most cases 
however certain trades arc followed by men of certain castes. 
Statuary, carving, gunmaking &c. are usually reserved for the 

' ''■ • 

* The adoption of caste (distinctions was probably one of the earliest corruptions 
of the Mahonieiian JTaith in India. It is most amazing how lapidly such distinc¬ 
tions arise*. Martin says that in Bahar the distinction of families who admit and 
who reject inoculation has already become hereditary,—See EtxsUsrn ihrfio, vol. 1. 
p. 113. , 
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Ifohars and Trukhans, sho^making for the Mochees, and horse- 
dealing for tlie Kukizaces. It is strange* that horse-deilers 
ehould bear a questionable reputation all the world over. The 
Kukezaees are not more celebrated for honesty than their bre¬ 
thren in trade elsewhere. The following extract from the 
Yadgar-i-Chistie regarding horsc*dealing may not be unin¬ 
teresting. ■ 

“ In Lahom most horses nro sold through the agency of the ‘Kukezaees^ 
The part of the city when they live is well known and contains'three or 
four horse-markets. Any one who wishes to sell a horse usually sends for 
the horse-dealer aud fixes the. price, or ho takes the animal to the market and 
informs the dealer of the sura for which he will part with him, and 
it remains with the dealer to diwose of the horse. In bargaining for 
the horse, the ’buj'or lay.s hold of the dealer's hand, Avhich is concealeil 
under u sheet,' and the price is agreed upon by signs with the fingers. If 
tlio buyer wishes to give g. short price, the dealer, after bargaining in this 
underhaud way, informs the owner. Should he agree to the reduced price, 
well and good ; but if not, the dealer refers again to the intending 
purchaser. At last, after haggling in this way sometimes for tw'o or three 
days, the transaction i« closed aud tlie dealer receives a cominissiou of 
4 per cent., occasionally les.s. In every market there are several such hoi*se- 
dealers iu pax’tucrship, and the profits are collected monthly and equally 
divided. The condition of the .partnership is, that if any one of the 
ixartnera sell a horse or a pony out of the market, he w'ill not appropriate 
the commission to himself, or if he do and be detected, he will be expelled 
fmm the partnership iu disgrace.” 

“ When a house is sold, the blanket, mouth bag, currycomb and mar 
tiugale arc included in tlie price of the horse. All horse transactions 
are for ca.sh, and the animal cannot be returned after sale. On fixijig 
the price, a pice or a rupee or a ling is given iu earnest, and after 
giving earnest money the horse is considere<l sold and cannot be rctiu'ucd, 
llaving received the money, the owner transfers the animal to the pur¬ 
chaser iu the, following w'ay. The buyer spreads out the skirt of Jiis 
garmeul., and the seller, after laying hold of the head ro]ie of the 
horse aud giving it to the buyer, throws a little grass into the lap of the 
liurchaser’s robe. By this symbolical iict, the transfer is completed.” 

Since the annexation of the Punjaub, many native trade.s 
have been almost entirely discontinued, anil articles of manu¬ 
facture formerly in great demand cannot now find a market. 
This i# particularly the case with articles of luxury and sump¬ 
tuous display. The native gentry are decaying, and the eye 
is no longer delighted with the brilliant processions and gay ca¬ 
valcades which adorned the native courts. An English Ma¬ 
gistrate or Commissioner wears less jewellery on liis person 
than a menial did in the court of Akbar or Runjeet Sing. The 
trades which have more particularly suffered are lacc-making, 
cloth-flowering, gold embroidery, gold-working, &c. From these 
tr^es the Sikh Government used to derive a large revenue. 
0^inally tJiey were all followed by men of particular castes, 
lirio I'ormcd a kind of guildry. But iu later times any one 
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jmiglit learn these crafts on payment of the usual entry fee 
to |j|ie guild. This fee was known byi the name of and 

ranged in the diflerent trades from 10 to 50 rupees. The 
fees were collected once a year, when the master workmen made* 
up their books, and ‘were all paid into the common treasury. 
Out the whole sum thus collected, half went to the Government, 
and the remainder was spent in a grand entertainment to the 
brethren in trade. This impost has not been levied by the Kng- 
lish Government,^ and these trades are now tlirowMi open to all 
who choose to follow them. The market for such articles, how¬ 
ever, is extremely limited, and consequently very few are 
desirous of learning these crafe. 

We may notice in passing a curious kind of apprentice law 
which prevails among some classes, and sjK'cialJy the Cashmeree 
shawl-weavers. It is the custom in this trade, when an appren¬ 
tice changes masters, for the new master to pay all his debts to 
the old. Advantage is taken of this to keep the apprentice in a 
state little better than slavery. The master ^advances him large 
sums of money, which he is expected to repay in work at certain 
fixed rates. The boy thoughtlessly squanders the money in plea¬ 
sure, and before it is half repaid.in w’Ovk he has to tsike a new 
loan from his not unwilling master, who begins to find his ser¬ 
vices valuable and wishes to fetter him still more securely. Tiic 
unfortunate boy falls deeper and deeper into debt which he 
can see no h()})e of repaying, while the master, knowing that he 
has him in his power, exacts w'oi k from him with the most merci¬ 
less severity. Tlic ap])rcnticc is driven to despair and at last runs 
Rway in the hope of making better terms for himself, or at 
least of beginning the world anew and free from, .the burden 
of debt. But the old master follows him like a bloodhound and 
compels the ai)prentice by law to return, unless his new master 
agrees to pay up the debt. A good apprentice law is required 
to check this lending of large sums to young men, which they 
can seldom hope to repay. The present practice is productive 
of much evil. Masters traffic in apprentices as in slaves.f 
Young men are often torn from their homes for years, because 
their parents are too poor to pay the ransom money. In districts 
where the Cashmere shawl trade is extensively carried on, it will 
be found, tliat by the civil suits instituted in our Courts, a 

* V- 

0 

* We believe that Goojrat is almost the oolj place in the Punjab where the 
English have kept np the direct tax oj| trade. It is there imposQd in lieu of the 
usual Ohoongec or municipal tax. ^ 

f A case recently came to light in which the master actually fettered his mnaway 
apprentice and compelled him to work ih chains like a slave. It is said that tliis 
is not an uncommon practice among the shawl-weavers in some of our large cities. 

Decembeu, 1859. 2 L 
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lArge proportion of those troublesome cases, called Ghair-zillah 
cases, arises out of thra injurious law of apprenticeship. 

To return from this digression to the consideration of some of 
the religious customs. When a Hindoo becomes converted to the 
religion of Mahomed, he retains many of his old habits, circum¬ 
cision in fact being almost the only sign of his change of faith. 
This rite is rigidly enforced, because, when once performed, 
the convert cannot relapse into Heathenism. These Hindoo 
converts are called Sheikhs, a name which descends'from father 
to son. They arc* very numerous in Lahore and also in the 
3 etch Doab. In their dress they resemble the Hindoos 
more than the Mussulmans, and their women wear the Hindoo 
I^uhunffa Oi* petticoat, instead of the flowing trousers. Many 
of the ^eikhs Sre gold-beaters, which is generally considered » 
Hindoo trade. They address their father as * Lala Jee^ instead 
of * Bawa Jee* like the Mussulmans, and on festive occasions they 
present cakes on platters of sewed leaves, after the fashion of 
the Hindoos. But of all the practices which have corrupted 
, the Mahomedan religion, the most outrageous is the actual 
worship of the small-pox under the name of Devee Mata. In¬ 
deed this worship is not far removed from Fetishism ;— 

Among the lower classes, as among the Hindoos, it is ciistomary to 
worship the small-iK>x, under the name of Deuee Main. When the child 
falls ill, no one is allowed to enter tho house, especially if he have bathed, 
washed, or combed bis hair, and if any one does come in, he is made to> 
burn Jlurmiil at the door. Should a thunderstorm come on before the 
pox have fully come out, the sound is not allowed to enter the sick child’s 
ear. Copper plates and utensils are violently beaten to drown the roarof tlto 
thunder. For six or seven (hiys when the disease is at its height, the child 
I is fed with* raisins covered with silver leaf. Wlion tho pox are fully deve¬ 
loped, it is believed that Devee Mata has come. When the disease has 
abated a little and; the pox have become dry, a little water is thrown over 
the body of the child. In the Punjauh this is called ‘ (Jiving the Phoa 
or Drop.’ The ixirents then send for kettle-dniminers and Merasees to 
make a procession to the shrine of Devee. The musicians march in front 
boating ^e drums, and followed by all the relatives, men, women and chil- 
dten, carrying tho sick child dressed in saffron-coloured clothes. A man 
goes in advance with a hunch of green grass i.n his hand, from which ho 
sprinkles a mixture of milk and water. In this way they visit some fig 
tree or other shrine of Devee, to which they tie red ribbons, and which 
they besmear with red-load and paint and besprinkle with curds.” 

Maily of tbe popular superstitions are very remarkable. Not 
only the ignorant, but the educated classes have a firm belief 
in the influence o^ evil spirifiP, more especially of the evil eye. 
Iron is believed to be the best antidote. When a woman has 
iast been delivered of a child, she is supposed Jo be very sus- 
fb evil influeuccs. A-Ccordingly, during tho whole 
P^riiod of the Chtbla or 40 days of purification, a knife or a key 
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is tied, to the bed^ and she is never allowed to move about with-* 
out having a piece of iron attached to heriperson. Many c^tes 
have peculiar superstitions of their own. The Dhobies and the 
Dirzees believe that snakes will not bite them, and they will 
not intentionally injure^ a snake. But the most widely spread 
superstition of all is the veneration for Peers. It is not always 
easy to define what is meant by a Peer. There are Peers 
Tureekut, and Peers Hukeekut, and Peers Movarufut. Of¬ 
ten the word signifies only a spiritual teacher or guide, or a 
pious old man, but not unfrequently it is superstitiously appli¬ 
ed to the spirits of the departed. Nearly every caste has its 
own Peer. The Dyers - venerate Peer Alec llungrez, the Lo- 
hars lluzrut Daood, the Meliturs Lall Peer and Baba Fukeer. 
In almost every Mussulman house there is a dreaded spot call¬ 
ed the Peer’s Corner, where the owner erects a little shelf 
and lights a lamp every Thursday night, and hangs up chap¬ 
lets ot' flowers. Sheikh Sado is a favourite Peer with the 
women, especially those who wish to gain an undue ascendancy 
over their husbands. Whenever a woman wishes to have a 
private entertainment of her own, she i)reteud3 to be shadow- 
smitten, that is, that the shadow of some Peer, generally Sheikh 
Sado, has fallen upon her, and the unfortunate husband is 
1‘orced to gfve an entertainment, called a Baithuky to which nei¬ 
ther he himself nor any man is allowed efitrance, for the pur¬ 
pose of exorcising him. It is believed that the Peer enters the 
woman’s head and that she becomes possessed, and in that fran¬ 
tic state can answer any question which is put to her. All 
the female neighbours accordingly assemble to have their for¬ 
tunes told by tlie Peer, and when they are satisfied,, they exor¬ 
cise him by music and singing. In connection with this, we 
cannot refrain from quoting the following amusing story related 

by the sceptical Moulvie: — 

• 

“ One day about tlqee years ago, as I was riding along near Uraritsur, 
I mot a poor friond, who on seeing me burst into tours and said ‘ Sir, 
I have no money and I stand greatly in need of a Rupee, kindly bestow 
one on me.’ I drew one from my pocket and gave it to him, asking what 
was the cause of such distress. ‘ Alas Sir,’ said he, ‘ my wife has been ill 
fo,r two months*and has been nothing bettered by all the medicines of 
the physicians. Twice every night and day slie falls into fits and says there 
is a Peer in her head. She is shadow-smitten and oajls herself the * Red 
Fairy.’ 1 asked him ‘ what is your wife’s name V He told me ‘ Kureema* 
I perceived that his wife was playing him false and •endeavouring to ^n 
the ascendancy over him. So 1 said to him, ‘ Hussein Buksh, my good 
friend, be comforted. 1 possess a charm so potent that if I only breathe 
on any person who is possessed, the Peer immediately takes to flight.’ 
On heamig tliis he was delighted. ‘God bless you, Sir’, said he, ‘ if you 
will come with mo to my house and breathe uiwn my wife, I shall esteem 
it a great act of charity.’ ‘ I must first go home and tethe’ said I, ‘ but 
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g o you home and ask all the women whether they have any objections 
3 my coming/ The helple^, simple-minded man went home and on 
asking the women, he found that they all consented ’except his wife. 
Feigning fits, she maintained that if any-one came to breathe on her she 
wouJtl bimk his head. The wretched husband came to my house and told 
me of his ffl auooesH. I was convinced that the poor man’s wife was playing 
him false. So I took a, whip in my hand axid acc(nn]janied<>him home. 
He placed a chair for me ; sitting down 1 looked fixedly at the woman. 
Her eyes were i*od and her Uow contracted with excitemotit. She abused 
everybody, and I did not e.scapo my share of foul language. ‘The shadow 
of a Peer,’ she said, ‘ has fi\llen upon me, who is not to he driven away by 
breathing. This Lahore Moulvie Itrul better go home, for if he breathes 
oil me, lie u'ill himself bo sci/cd with the siokno.ss,’ On hearing this I 
smiled and told her hushaiid to make her sit down in front of mo. He did so 
ami 1 said to her ‘now tell mo wlmt your name is.’ la groat auger she 
replied ‘ I am the^ltcd Fairy.’ 1 kept gently muttering for half an hour 
and blowing on the wlii]), after whieli I gave her a smart blow across the 
shoulders. She remained perfectly silent. Again 1 I’eail her am^her such 
lecture, breatliing all tlio time on the whip, ami then gave her two hard 
blows on the back. She iiumcdiately came to lier senses and exclaimed 
‘my dear Moulvie, for lieaveu’s sake <lon’t beat mo any more. I am quite 
well now.’ 1 said teller ‘O lied Fairy, what is now your name’and she 
meekly replied ‘ my nsmo is Kureema,’ Tlum said 1 ‘'I’wice i have breathed 
oil you and 1 mu,4 do .so a tliird time, that tlie .shadow may never fall on you 
again,’ and 1 made as if 1 would heat her tlio third time. Jlut she swore 
a thousand oatlis tliat site was now ]>(;tfuetly recovered and would never be 
visited by the siekiies.s again, adding ‘ Moulvie, you are uudoubtodly a very 
wise man.’ At last I took my le.u e, eoiivinced. that women being shadow- 
smitten was all a deciJiitiou, lor I never liad any previous practice iu such 
cases, neither had 1 any cliai'm, but .applied remedy solely of my own contri¬ 
vance.” 

TIio Fukeers in the Punjaub are very numerous am] possess 
great influence over the people. Asceticism recommends itself 
to human nature by the feeling of deep carnestiic.ss which its 
tortures and macerations iinspii-e. It linds its origin in the na¬ 
tural feeling that the body is the seat of evil and sin, which acts 
as a drag on the pure spirit. Wc liave many senses by which 
to perceive the world in its countless seducing Torms, while the 
eye with which alone we can see God is scaled over. Our 
spiritual vision is to be restored only by tearing off the scales 
of sense. Tlie body must be.‘ kept under'; the pleasures of sense 
and the cares of the world must be shunned ; liftimust be spent 
in a constant death, a perjietual separation of soul from body. 
Among earnest paiiids this asceticism has assumed all forms from 
the hair shirt and scourge of the devoted monk to the trim 
peaked beard of the Puritan, and the drab coloured clothed and 
shovel hat of the Quaker. In the history of Eastern creeds we 
expect'to hear of J ogees and Beiragees, Fukeers and Durveshes, 
as we expect to read of the palm and the date tree in descriptions 
ci Eastern scenery. Every roadside well has its shady Tukeea 
giving, shelter to some devotee, who piously offers refreshing 
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draUf'hts to the scorched and dusty wayfarer. The Fukeers 
usually take up their abode near the t§mb of some saint, and live 
on the charity of those who come to make vo\vs and ofFerinj^s at 
the shrine, and spend their life in worshii) and meditation, 
'riiey are often bound together into orders or broyierhoods, 
which take their name from^ some real or 8 upi) 08 ed founder iu 
olden times, and for admission into which there are fixed initia¬ 
tory rites and sometimes even a noviciate.* Not uufroquently 
lioWCver the Fukeers are mere iin[)ostors and endeavour to make 
up for the want of purity and piety of spirit by the severi¬ 
ty and outrageousness of their macerations. Many of them 
are no better than cheats and mountebanks. Of all tlie orders of 
Fukeers iu the Piinjaiib, the largest, most singtilar and most 
csteet|^ed is that of the j^owshalucs. They are very numerous 
in Lahore. They usually assemble at the great annual religi¬ 
ous fair held at the dumma Miisjid in the city, where tliey as¬ 
tonish the worshippers by their eestacy and gesticulations. 
The Yadgar-i-Chisiic thus describes their frantic behaviour:— 


“At what time tho luiiiftii’oLs comnicnco tlioir sijigij)" and music, some 
Fukeers, mostly ol the Kowshaboo order, become wild with excitemeut, 
tossiug their heads ami slioutiug, ‘ Clod is great, Hod is great.’ Others 
seize them by the loins aud drag them to thou- loot, still beating and sliak- 
iSg their Jioads. To sucli aii oxcess do some of tlicse Nowshabee Fukeers 
carry tiieir enthusiasm, that they tie their feet with r<t[)es, and allow thtuu- 
selves to be strung up by tlio lioels to trees, am? go tlii'ougli their frantic 
gesticulations iu tliat position. Others on lieariug the miHic are ail'oetod 
to tears. Thc.io <ire calli-;! by the pi oplo Siicikus. In I'oimer times these 
fcilioiklis ivcre able, wise auiL virtuous men. ihit now if }ou look, you will 
find them to lie a set of shouinakers and tailor,s, w ho never even pray. In 
my opinion this is alt iiypoerisy. lAn- it is written iu our sacred hooks, 
tliat ivhou'any Kukeci’ becomes perfect ami lias immediate coinmuniun with 
(Jrod, it is tlien he is transported wdtli ecsta>y. lint in these days it is tho 
general: belief that iiLspiration is olitained by beconiiug a di^ciplo of tho 
NowsUabces. Tlie custom of the Xowsliabee.'., when any one is lesii'ous of 
becoming a disciple, is to give liiiu treacle to cat, as if that would make him 
perfect in virtue. On hearing this, 1 several tinves ate their treacle, but I 
ween that I never even once became inspired. From those circumstances, 
I lost all faith iu tlie Xowshabees. lint their groat founder Nowsha is said 
to have been a good aud perfect man.” 


Great difference prevails among the Mussulmans in the 
manner of treating their women. The ujiper classes of course, 
especially the Scyuds, and even the Lohars although a low 
caste, keep them jealously secluded. Poverty however often 
prevents them from enforcing that seclusion, which the dignity 
of their caste would otherwise require. Modest, respectable 


* In Bome places they have actual monasteries. There is one in the Goojrat dis¬ 
trict at the tomb of Saint Hafiz Hiyat. The brotherhood live on the produce of a 
small patch of knd. Curiously enough they ore possessed of au excellent breed of 
mares 1 
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women of almost all classes cover their shoulders aod head with 
a sheet when they walk abroad. But in some castes no effort is 
made to veil the face. The women of the agriculturist classes, 
and especially the Gpojurs, whose duty it is to milk the lowing 
herds and gather the cow dung for fuel, walk about bare-headed 
and never hide their fair features except from the gaze of a 
European. Only on two or three occasions during their whole 
life, such as their marriage or their home-coming, do they wear 
a veil. Their usual dress is a blue petticoat and a boddice which 
covers only the breasts, leaving* the belly exposed. ‘ This dress 
is not considered at all immodest by the peasant women. The 
women of tlie Merasee caste are professional singers and of course 
never veil their faces. But they must not be confounded with 
the dancing-girls. The Merasee women sing chiefly at the as¬ 
semblies of females, they never dance and arc not less viftuous 
than the women of other castes. Without being actually un¬ 
chaste, the most immodest class of women is that of the Kuialees. 
They are notoriously quarrelsome, and possess as choice a vo¬ 
cabulary of abuse as .the *viragoes of a well known London tisli- 
market. Contrary to universal oriental custom, these women 
are supreme iu the household, and if the character which Oir 
author gives of them be correct, we pity those lords of creation 
whose misfortune it is to be united to them in holy matrimony. 
Says the Moulvie;— 

“ When these -women quarrel, they generally thi’ow mud into each othei' 
Zenana and tiirust the tuples of their shoes in each other’s faces. In this 
country indeed, every tormagdiit is uusknanied a Kulaioo. If these womei 
meet at any friend’s house oji occasions of joy or grief, their quarrels are 
brought up, and do what one will, it is ini possible to prevent a brawl. The 
women wear fashionable clothes. Tiieir men also dre.ss fashionably but 
are very dishonest. In Lahore the Kulal’s law is notorious. If you go there, 
you will see the wouioii sitting in the street with bare heads, and-without 
tunics, spinning or singing a snatch of a song. With ua this is considered 
very immodest.” 

There is in all countries a large class of unfortunates who live 
by the wages of infamy. The recent disclosures at Monghyr* 
reveal the revolting means by which the numbers of this class 
are kept up in India, even uiidey the British rule. In the Pun- 
jaub, prostitution is carried to a deplorable extent, and previous 
to the annexation, not only was a traffic in young girls carried 
on, but boys even were bought and sold for unnatural purposes. 
This vice is* still the chief cause of the crime of child-stea^ng. 
Child-stealing however is rapidly decreasing. The statistical re¬ 
turns for last year show only 10 cases, being a decrease of 11 from 

, * The Friend of India of Juno 3rd 1858, in an Article entitled ‘ Susannah and 

lidderB.’ 
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the previous yean The openiiess and shamelesshess with which 
prostitution is practised in the Piinjaub is perfectly revolting. 
Till recently, the upper flats of all the houses in the principal 
bazaars were rented by women of abandoned character, who 
shamelessly exposed their persons on the balconies. The evil 
became so great as to call for q, remedy by law. The Commissioner 
of the Peshawur division accordingly ordered all these women in 
Peshawur to remove to more secluded streets, under pain of pun¬ 
ishment, the extent of which was left to the discretion of the 
Magistrate. This measure was found to work so well in 
Peshawur that it was speedily introduced into all the principal 
towns in the Punjaub, and*thoiigh perfectly inoperative for the 
suppression of vice, it has driven it to the dark lanes of the 
cities, and. the eye is no longer oflbndcd by open, shameless un- 
chastity. 

We pnrpos.e now to give an account of some of the chief 
events and ceremonies in the life of a Mussulman. On every 
occasion of sorrowing and rejoicing among the people of the 
Punjaub, it is customary to give an entertainment to the whole 
of the brotherhood. When a birth. is expected in a house, 
great care is taken of the mother during the months of pregnan¬ 
cy. If it is the first child, an entertainment is given in the 7t.h 
month to all the female relations. This feast is called the 
Kuvjee. The woman is dressed in new clothes given by her 
parents for the occasion, her head is bathed, her hair braj^ded 
.'jid her hands stained with Mehdee, ThuB rejoicings are kept up 
the whole night long, and next morning there is a grand feast 
of bread, flesh and rice. Towards the close of the 9th month 
preparations are made for another banquet. No male is allowed 
to enter the house, and the woman.is furnished with various 
charms to ensure her sale delivery. During the Chibla, or 40 
days of purification after the birth, the woman is carefully 
watched and never sutfered to be alone, as it is supposed that 
during this period she is particularly susceptible to the infllience 
of evil spirits. Every person who enters the house is obliged to 
burn Hurmut at the door, which is believed to be a great specific 
against the e.vil eye. During the Chihla, the woman must bathe 
five times, and she is fed on a kind of ceremonial food called 
Punjeeree, of which no one is allowed to partake except the very 
nearest,relatives. On the 6th day after the birth, tliere is a great 
assembly of all the kinsmen and neighbours, male and female, to 
•what is called the Akeeka feast. The Moulvio thus describes this 
feast;— 

“ The primitive and true custom in the Akeeka feast is as follows. A he-goat 
is bTOugnt into the house and killed. The blood, entrails, skin and oftal 
are buried, and the head with the rest of the flesh, the feet, liver and stomach 
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are cookeJ together, and after payers are given to the people to jeat. Tlie 
bones are all collocted and buried in a hole, that they may not become of¬ 
fensive, nor be eaten by cats and dogs. For the near relatives, a separate 
banquet is prepared, ui which there is not tho same circumspection observ¬ 
ed. ... Before commencing the Afeast, notice is given the preced¬ 
ing day through the Cliowdree to the people of the aejuaro and tiie kinsfolk. 
Accordingly next day the ho.st causes elegant caii)ets to bo spread and an 
awning and screen to be erected in a sei)amte houa(5, where tho company meet. 
The boggai's assemble out.side as uninvited guests, but tiioy receive notliing 
till the entertainment of the bx*otherhood is ended. As soon as the rela¬ 
tives and friends are assembled, a servant brings a basin and water to w'ash 
their Ixands, after which^ dinner is brought in. Dinner over, the servants, 
whose duty it is, remove the dishes and again present a basin and water 
to wash, and after smoking tlxe Hukka, the compaiiy disperses. The frag¬ 
ments of the dinner are then divided among the beggars.” 

On the completion of the Chiblaj the friends of the parents 
make presents of jewellery and drosses to the baby, and the 
woman and child are taken to reside for some time with the ma¬ 
ternal relatives. Among the poorer classes, it is customary for 
the woman to be led in joyful procession to the ^lirino of some 
saint on the 40tli day, where she makes offerings of treacle and 
flour. . ■ , . ' 

When the child is to receive its name, llic fatlicr carries it to 
the mosque williu present qf treacle and flour for the TVloolla. The8 
priest takes the Koran and opens it at random, and the first let¬ 
ter .at the top of the page is the letter - witli which the name 
mq^t begin. It is necessary to choose a name which contains 
some reference to Goii or the Prophet, ft is usual for the pa¬ 
rents to bore the child’s ears as a sign of tlieir love and affec¬ 
tion. There are usually three incisions, one in the right ear 
and two in the left; sometimes also one is made in tlie nose. 
The Dirzees however never bore their children’s ears without 
the consent of the head man of the caste. 

Of all events in the life of a Mussulman, the most important 
is tJie observance of the rite of circumcision. Although not re- 
quir<ltl by the Koran, it is yet considered the essential condition 
of being a true Mahomedan. There is no fixed period for« the 
performance of the rite. It nmy be observed at any time from 
birth till the boy is ten years of age. At the time of the opera¬ 
tion, the boy is well drugged with bhang or wine, that he may 
not feel the pain, and pieces of iron are tied to his person as 
charms, which are not removed till the wound is perfectly healr 
ed. So long as the wound remains sore, the boy is never bathed, 
and is kept at home and never allowed to go out of the house, 
and no stranger is allowed to enter unless he burn Hurmut at 
door. When’ he has completely recovered, he is bathed, 
dtl^ssed in gay attire and taken to the mosque, when the kina- 
naen give presents called Tvmbol. The name of the donor and 
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the amount of the gift are registered, and the father of the boy 
13 expected to return an equivalent* when the like occa¬ 
sion happeos in the house of any of the kinsmen. From the 
mosque, the boy is taken to some tomb to do obeisance. The 
wealthier classes mount him on horseback, and make a grand pro¬ 
cession with music and dancing to the tomb and from the tomb 
to the house. The expense of the ceremony is of course regu¬ 
lated entirely by* the means of the j)artie8. Some are so poor as 
to bo unable tb afford to pay for any festivities, and have no 
ceremonies beyond the mere rite of circumcision. 

When the boyj- is four years, lour months and four days old, 
he is sent to school to learn the Bismillah. When the father 
goes to enter his name, he usually takes a ju'csont with him 
for the Moolla. After reading prayers the Moolla proceeds 
to teach the boy the Alphabet. When he has been made to 
.repeat it once, a holiday is given to all the scholars^ii honour 
of the now piiiiil. Having mastered^the Grammar, the boy 
is put through the Seeparahs or 30 sections of the Koran, and 
on the occasion of tliis advance to a new book, the Moolla 
receives another present, and the boys again get a holiday. 
For teaching the whole Koran, the Moolla gets a present of 
30 rupees, besides bis monthly fdemnml food every eightlylay. 
The instruction in the* Koran being completed, the closing oere- 
mony, called the Amen, is performed. The ])arenfs give a grand 
banquet to «,11 tlicir relations, to ^hich they invite the Moolla 
and his pupils. Dinner over, the boy gaily dressed, his brow 
encircled with a coronet of flowers, is made to stand with folded 
hands before the teachers. The Moolla then recites some com¬ 
plimentary doggrcl cou})lets, to each of which the boy and his 
fellow pupils rc.'«pond Amen. Having spent about an hour 
in this way, the jMoolla pronounc.cs a blessing over his pupil, 
and the guests depart, after offering their respects and cou- 
gratulaiiuns to the parents. ^ 

The boy^s education being completed, he is ready to enter 
life. If he have not been already betrothed in his infancy, 
his father looks out for a suitable family into which to marry 
him. The marriage is preceded by the ceremony of KoormSee 
or Betrothal. It is considered etiqu€H:te on the part of the girl's 
parents to refuse the alliance on the first proposal, and in some 
cases consent is withhold till it is asked the fourth time. Coii- 
seflt being obtained, the betrothal is ratified by drinking milk and 
sugar, and among the peasantry by the distribution of treacle. 

* These gifts can he recovered by suit in our Civil Courts, if not duly returned. 
See Funjaub Civil Code, Section XXll., 7, 

t In the Funjaub, femalb education exists to a smaii extent alike among the Hin¬ 
doos, Sikhs and Mussulmans. Sec Funjaub llcport 1849—51', pp, 143, 376. 

l.)£.ci:.Mni:ii, 1 S.j 9. a £ M 
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The girl also receives presents of clothes and fruits. The parties 
are now considered engaged to each other, but the marriage may 
not take place till years afterwards, the interval depending very 
much on the age of the betrothed. When the wedding day is fixed, 
the bridegroom’s relatives are invited to liis house, when an enter¬ 
tainment is given, and the youth makes his appearance gaily 
attired, with a wreath of fiowera on his brow and jewels in his 
turban. From that day till the marriage, friends are all 
busily occupied in preparing the wedding dresses. In the mean¬ 
time wreaths of flowers arc hung on the doors of the houses of 
all the friends. The lliliishtee makes as many garlands of leaves 
as are required,’and goes from liousc to liotisc, fastening one to 
each door, for-which lie receives a small gratuity of grain and 
treacle. Musicians also arc hired to [day before the houses of 
the friends. Meanwhile, in the residences of the bride and the 
bridcgro(toi, various ceremonies are |)crformed, of which we will 
only mention that called Tv.iL This is observed in the house of 
tlie bride and bridegroom on alternate nights. The bridegroom 
(or if in the bride’s house, the bride) is sealed on a chair with a 
rupee in his hand and picc aud«owrces under his feet. Tiie 
women then take a red cotton sljcct by the four corners and 
stredch it out over his head, like an awning. A large dish of 
Memee is brought with which the boy’s'hauds are stained, and 
the KalereCf or strings of cowvccs and cocoa-nuts, are tied to his 
hand. In various ccrcmonjes of this kind the tiiu&is spent, till 
the day of the marriage procession comes round. On that day 
the bridegroom is dressed in saffron-coloured clothes and gay 
8lipi>crs, a garland of flowers hangs-froin his neck to his*feet, an 
arrow and a sword arc put into his hand, and in this attire he is 
brought into the midst of the assembled company. Presents* 
called Timboli are then given by the friends, which are regis¬ 
tered in the same way as on the occasion of the circumcision of 
a diild. When everything is ready, the bridegroom is mounted 
on horseback, and the jn-occssion, headed by the musicians, after 
whom follow the bridal party and last of all the brufegroom, pro¬ 
ceeds with torches and music to some shrine, where the bride¬ 
groom is made to worship, make offerings and invoke a blessing. 
From the shrine, the procession moves on to the bride’s house, 
at a short distance from which it is met by all the bride’s friends. 
After mutual embraces and drinking of milk, the procession is 
conducted to the bride’s hopse, where it is welcomed by a dis- 
pls^ of fire-works. 

The priest is then summoned by a Vakeel and two witnesses 
to p^srform the marriage ceremony, and to settle the manage 
portion. The Moolla faces the bridegroom and makes him re¬ 
peat tlie confession six times, and reads the service on the attri- 
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butes of God, and also the Laws and Traditions of the Prophet 
regarding marriage. The bridegroom is tlieii made to acknow¬ 
ledge with a loud voice, that he takes the woman to be his wife, 
and that lie eadows her with such a jmrtion. Tiie dower 
fixed by MaiiQuied was equivalent to 20 rupees, but it is 
customary among all classes to agree td immense nominal sums.* 
After reading prayers and blessing tlie bride and the bridegroom, 
the luandage servipe is completed. 

Next day, the bride and bridegroom are seated in state. Previous 
to this ccreiuony, they have several amusing games. A small 
])iece of cake is put into the bride’s Imnd, and her hand is closed 
by her sister ami well oiled. * The bridegroom’s part is to force 
it open. Amidst universal laughter and derision he with diffi¬ 
culty succeeds. When at length he does open it, he takes the 
cake and cats it, and puts a silver ring, called the bachelor’s 
ring, on the bride's finger. The young couple are then well 
pelted with peas ami rice. The young wife’s drawers are next 
brought to the husband, and he is expected to string them with¬ 
out using anything as a bodkin. The abortive attempts to per¬ 
form this by no means ea'^y task, especially amid the jeers and 
jests of tlie women, produce ujiroars of laughter among the 
wedding guests.* Wiih sports like these the day is beguiled. 
At last a large bedstead is broiiglit and the bride and bri^e- 
groom arc seated in state. Finally the bridegroom carries away 
his wife amid the tears and lamentations of her relatives. 

Interesting though they are, it would occupy too much space 
were we to (lescribe all the festivities usually accom[)anying the 
cclobratiOT of a marriage. Let the above meagre sketcli suffice 
as a ai)ecimeu of the subjects treated of in the Yadgar-i-Chislie. 

We turn now from these innocent joys to the closing scene of 
all, the last sad ntes performed over the departed. If the 
deceased is a young child, the funeyal ceremonies are few and 
short, and there is much more grid’ on the death of a boy thati 
of a girl. The body is merely washed, shrouded and carried 

* The object of ibis is to prevent a divorce without just re.asoii. By the Muho- 
mednn law (which in this enso is also tlie (’ivil Law of our Courts) ifii nuiri divorce 
his wife for any cause, except adulter^’, he must pay her the stipulated marriage 
portion. It is however discretionary with our Courts to enforce payment of the 
whole or part of the .amount, and iu general the Court is guided by what k consi¬ 
ders reasonable on a full view of the circumstances of each particular ca.‘.e. Divorce 
is by no means iufrcqiieut, and the wife seldom thinks of claiming her rights in 
Court. A™ong the lower classes csj'ecially, tins position of a married woman is in 
many cases far from enviable. Instead of being treated with affection, or even res¬ 
pect, slic is too often considered as only an instruniciit of ministering to impure 
passions. Nothing is more common than for a husbantl to divorce his wife in fa¬ 
vour of aa mt hcr man for a jicevmiury consideration. We boast that we have jnit 
a stop to^roe actual and open sale of women, hut a species of sale is countenanced 
by our laws and acknowledged by our Courts, which is no less degrading and dis¬ 
honouring to the character and feelings of woman, and uo less demoralising in its 
effects titan the more open and scandalous traffic. 

2 AI 2 
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to the grave, great care being taken that the shadow of the 
bier does not fall on any child by the way. On the death of an 
adult, or any one above 12 years of age, all the friends, male 
and female, assemble to })errorra the last oflices to their deceased 
relative. Water is warmed in two earthen vessels with which 
tlic body is washed, and a ([uarter of an hour after being wash¬ 
ed the corpse is enslirotided. Then I’ollows what is called the 
Iskdt. The body is sjn'inkled with rose-water and laid on a 
couch before the door, and the chief-mourner brings acopy of the 
Koran,' and as much money as he can collect, and gives it to 
the priest. The priest then asks the age of the deceased. If he 
were, say, 42 years of age, 12 years are struck off as the period 
of Mahomedan legal minority, and the remaining 30 years are 
divided into three periods of 10 years each. 'J'he priest, with 
the Koran in his'iiaud, takes his place at the head of the corpse, 
and all the friends stand round ii^ silence. Holding up the 
money and the Koran, the ^)riest says ; ‘ Within the first 10 
years our departed brother observed certain prayers and fasts, and 
certain he neglected. Ills day of grace is now gone, but this 
Koran and this money sluill stand in place of his repentance.’ 
The same ceremony is performed for every period of 10 years, 
and the priest prays for the soul of the departed. This is culled 
the Iskdt. On the conclusion of tliis ceremony the body is 
carried to the tomb, and, after burial, all the friends meet for 
prayer, condolence and fasting. During the 40 days of mourn¬ 
ing, prayers arc read every Thursday, and the women meet 
lor lamentation every Tuesday and Saturday. Oil the 40th 
day, the relatives put oflF their mourning dresses^and send 
the clothes of deceased as a present to the priest. At the end 
of six months, they again have prayers for tlie soul of thi^de- 
parted, and ever after once a year, 

We must here take leave of the Moulvie. Tho Yadgar-i-Chistie 
draws aside the veil which has concealed the private and social 
life of the natives of India from our view, and giy^es us an insight 
into their daily thoughts, feelings, customs, superstitions and do¬ 
mestic life, which we could never have acquired by years of un¬ 
aided observation. ..With regard to the literary merits of the book 
wo regret that we cannot speak in terms of unqualified praise. 
Th« style is not fluent or graceful, and the book exhibits marks 
of great carelessness and haste in many- of its chapters. The 
chapter on the seventy-two sects of the Mussulmans is little 
better than a catalogue of names. The book is by no means 
exhaustive, and in treating his subject, the author does not 
follow any fixed and regular method. He commencelNby con- 
ttderiag me manners and customs of the Mahomedans accord¬ 
ing to their different castes. But as most customs are common 
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to all castes and only the differences worthy of notice^ the 
author is led to re])cat himself in several of the chapters. To¬ 
wards tho middle of the book the original metliod is aban- 
doued, and we are furnished with an account of the religious 
sects and their different practices and rites, while at ihe close 
of tho book the author enters on the description of some most 
interesting social customs, which would have been more appro¬ 
priate in the e alit'r part of the work. On the whole however 
we consider the" Yadgar-i-Cliistie to be a most valuable con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of native manners, customs 
and modes of thought, and we sincerely hope that Moulvie Noor 
Ahmud Chistie may meek with suracient encouragement in 
his literary labours to induce him to complete the original jdan 
of his work, by adding Book II. on the manners and customs 
of the Hindoos in the Bunjaub, and Book 111. on the maimers 
4ind customs ofrthe Sikhs. 
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Art. til—1. ** Curry and Rice*'on Forty Plates; or the luyredients 
of SociafLife at “ Onr Station in Indiaf by GKOiiGli i^KANGK- 
LiN xiTKTNHON, Captain, IJengal Engineers. 1859. 

2. Report from the Select* Committee on Colonization and Settle¬ 
ment (^India); together with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, and Index. Ordered, by the House of 
Commons, to be Printed, Otli August 1859. 

After a century of possession, British Settlers in Bengal are 
to be counted by tens. I»e the cause a climate inimical to the 
European constitution, the restrictive policy of the laic East 
India Company, or a want of sufiicient inducement to settle 
in a foreign land, the fact remains. In th6 great rebellion of 
1857, the Englirh were fairly rooted out of the land in many 
districts of Up])er India. It was only when collected in,groups 
in fortified places that tliey maintained themselves against fear¬ 
ful odds till succour-reached them. The question of climate 
as opposed to Euro])ean settlemeul, has been argued with per¬ 
haps equal force on both sides i the enervating effect of the 
heat ot Bengal being as clearly proved, as the facts are undis- 
putetl that men who have lived the best part^of their lives 
in its plains arc proverbial for longevity when they return to 
England, and that those who are most exposed to tlio climate, 
taking out of door exercise freely at all seasons of the year 
and at all times of the day, are the most he.althy of residents 
in Bengal. With so much to be said on both sides the efunate 
may be left as a neutral ground. The restrictive or prohibitive 
policy of the East India Company has been exposed, argued 
on, condemned and defended ad nauseam. There is no doubt 
but*that the policy of the great Coinpauy was restrictive, partly 
from selfish, partly from patriotic motives. The ICast India 
Company no longer exists, the policy is likewise of the past, 
and it can serve no good purpose to discuss it as a whole. 
The question whether want of sufficient inducement to settle 
in a foreign country is not in part at least the cause of the 
small number of Europeans in Bengal, is practical? It may 
reasonably be discussed, and with profit, in its bearings on the. 
present and the future. We think want of sufficient induce¬ 
ment has always been one main cause of India remaining so long 
a terra incognita to British enterprise, and that the great want 
of inducement was the nature of lauded.tenures in India, and 
especially the prohibition of Europeans to possess land. 

The prosperity of an infant community, once raised above 
savage life, depends primarily on the extent of property in the 
land on which they live and which yields them sustenance, pos¬ 
sessed by tlie members of such community. The gipsy wan- 
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(lerer claims no right in the soil, and does not understand such 
claim on the part of others. The wild Indian’s only conception 
of it, is a demand in behalf of his tribe to hunt and fish in cer¬ 
tain tfacts; the hill aide, the (Uve, the shady grove being 
enjoyed in comnipn, as places for temporary sojourning. But 
no sooner does the community settle, than right in the soil be¬ 
comes the cement by which the little colony is formed. The 
first arrangement js to portion ou.t the land, such partition being 
held sacred. It depends on the industry and agricultural skill 
of the individual to make his land i)rofilable or the reverse. 
As the community increases,fits wants, its interests increase in 
a corresponding ratio. Agriculture, still the foundation, is not 
then the sole source of prosperity. JS'cw wants atisc; the prac¬ 
tice of various arts becomes necessary for the convenience and 
comfoit of the eommuiuty, and fiy degrees the dilfereht phases 
of-civilized life 'appear, with the thousand problems in the solu¬ 
tion of which the brains of philosophers and philanthropists are 
and ever will be at work Where this right is most recognised, 
there is the greatest field for the dcvclopinent of the energy 
and skill of man. In a civilized state of society the rights of 
many will soon merge in one, the -indolent and stuj)id giving 
way to the industrious and clever; but these qualities must 
be allowed to raise or sink their possessor without the interfer¬ 
ence of the ruler. The absolute form of government wliich 
recognises a king’s or an emperor’s right in the soil, can never be 
so genial to the spirit of a people as that Ibrm by which right 
tq the soil is vested in the subject, the claims of the Government 
being satisfied by taxation of its products. 

An arbitrary interference with the rights of a people in the 
soil, is the unhinging of society. India has never had the good 
fortune to have this greUt law fairly recognised. Under its an¬ 
cient dynasties the ruler was the landhohler, and hia rights were 
exercised through various hands, oppression accumplating on 
the head of the unfortunate cultivator. When the East India 
Company obtained the Dewany of the provinces of Bengal, the 
lauded tenure was the question which most puzzled its admi¬ 
nistrators. They could not give up the land tax, which, as 
now, was the sheet anchor of the revenue. Sir John Shore alfd 
others strove in vain to solve the ditiiculty. The abolition of 
the land tax* would have entailed bankruptcy and expulsion 
from the country, and, however a abstractedly desirable, would not 
have suited ^oriental ideas. Its optional redemption even was 
impossible in a country where millions of acres were w'aste and 
whole districts depopulated. Under the circumstances it can 
hardly^ be imputed as blame to the East India Company, that 
among the conilicting land tenures and customs of the country, 
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tlifey were unable to secure the cultivator’s rights. The perpet¬ 
ual settlement, with all its faults, endeavoured to do so in the 
jecognition of the Khodkust tenure. The grand error was in 
making the settlement i)er[^itnal. The start was false. * On an 
unsound foundation a fabric has been erecl;Ud, too substantial 
to be knocked away as rubbish, but thoroughly unsatisfactory 
and unsafe as an institution.’ The itrohibitioii against the hold¬ 
ing of land by Europeans was.the greatest drag on the prosper¬ 
ity of British India, with which' any Government could have 
clogged its wheels. In spite of every disadvantage, had such 
restriction not existed, the present advancement of the country 
would have been attained long ago. The general principle of 
Governnlent interference in the soil was carried out too in de¬ 
tail, in the most vexatious manner. Ilow,—a’ perusal of Mr. 
Forbes’ evidence before th#' Colonization Committee of the 
House of Commons will explain. It remains for the Queen of 
England, now directly Sovereign of India, to lay the sound 
and solid foundation of India’s pros{)crity. This may be done, 
not by destroying existing interests, nor by breaking faith with 
the native lamilioldcrs, but by some wqll devised plan of dis¬ 
posing of the right in the soil, which the sovereign now wisely 
or-unwisely possesses, and for vesting such right in those who 
will purchase it, to rcinaiu the property of* such and those to 
whom it may descend or belong by further purchase, free of 
d!l claim on the part of the state. We saw tendencies to such 
a policy in some of the sjiccches and despatches of Lord Stanley, 
and a positive adoption of it in his directions to the GovenimoMt 
of India to grant waste lands in fee simple. We hope his suc¬ 
cessor will carry out his views. The sooner such a poli¬ 
cy is acted on, and the wider the scope given to it, the 
sooner will the finances of India assume •a buoyancy they 
have never yet known. It may be long ere our fellow sub¬ 
jects ' appi^ciatc the boon, but it is for our rulers to confer it, 
satisfied^ of the benefits to the country which must result. The 
next Viceroy’s reign may well be, inaugurated by a chancre. 
Which would come ill from the author of the Oude Proclama- 
tion. Lord Canning’s clemency” may be excused or defend- 
(#, but bis confiscation of the right in the soil of a whole peo¬ 
ple but lately brought under British rule, evinced little know¬ 
ledge of the just principles of Government, and merited the uu- 
jwpularity the act brought on its author. Till the leaden weight 
'Governmefit claims is removed from the soil Iro permanent 
prosperity can be hoped for. The land-tax, as constituted in 
v'.fJengal, bears too as heavily on the Government as on the go- 
i^uvenue being cramped by an impost vwhich 
vh4s nh elasticity ; tli« perpetual settlement limiting it to a fixed 
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amount altogether unconnected with the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. The conditions of the perpetual settlement seem even 
to be interpreted by Government as preventing the laymg any 
additional taxes on tlie Zemindars^ Europeans can now possess 
land in their own right, and the change we have been advocat¬ 
ing must ere long take places Railways are progressing; with 
these arteries of commerce and communication, and the influx of 
Europeans and with them the introduction of European arts an(h 
sciences, English life in India will soon assume an aspect very 
different from what it presented during the first century of our 
possession of the country. 

A picture of English life in Bengal some twenty years ago 
would not he difficult to draw. The principal figures are few, and 
the lights and shades easily filled in. European society in Ben% 
gal, out of Calcutta, consisted of the Civil Servants of the Coto- 
.pany and some score of planters scattered . over the district. 
The “ station” comprised Judge, Magistrate and Colleotsor, 
a commercial residency, the Besident, perhaps an assistant, 
and the Doctor. Wherever there chanced to be a native 
regiment we must add its officers. “ Society” comprised the 
Civil and Military servants of the Company ; the Planters as 
rule were outside the pale, and were not associated with on in¬ 
timate terms even by the isolated Reeident. We have heard an 
anecdote of one of these grandees who kept statistical informa¬ 
tion as to the European population of the district, by marking 
down in a book whenever a Sahib passed on the road near 
his dwelling which led to the station, the date on which the 
stranger was seen, the color of his horse, peculiarities of appear¬ 
ance or dress, all noted by a man posted for the purpose wirii a 
telescope. 

The isolation of the Civilian threw him almost entirely on the 
society of the natives. Waited on by a tribe of obsequious 
servants, and a set of men called “ Chuprassees,” who wer%always 
in waiting behind doors, in passages, and at every corner where 
the Huzzoor was likely to pass, the Civilian soon adopted orien¬ 
tal ease and indolence. A cough or a sigh would bring a Chap* 
rassee with, joined hands and bended body to know the desire 
of his Lord. These attendants were or are, for they «6tiU 
exist, pai^ by Government; some ten or twelve being for¬ 
merly allowed to each Civilian. Natives are generally fond 
of children, and these men are now-a-days very useful as 
nursery-maads, but were in old times merely the symbols 
of official authority, always hedging the thrones of the divi¬ 
nities, their masters. The Chaprassee is an institution of the 
country, which deserves attention in these days of financial 
difficulty. . Look up in a Directory the number of Civilians 
Dbcembbr, 1859. 2 N 
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Bengal md multiply by eighty theu the number ol uncove- 
nanted officials^ European and native, and multiply by four, 
then all Military men in Civil employ multiplied by four, add 
up the three totals and multiply % four, which is a low rate, 
and your grand total gives you the cost in rupees of this in^ 
stituUon.’* 

The hookah and the charma of the dusky beauties of the land 
helped to whUe away our Nabob’s leisure hours. The arrival of a 
home packet, with letters and magazines, would raise him into bi* 
annual fits of animation, old associations for the moment brighten- 
ing while they saddened the luxurious exile, and his magazines in¬ 
teresting him for a while with a dreamy peep into the busy life 
of his native .land. The Doctor’s life was different. Educated for 
f profession, he was generally more active, he studied tibe phases 
of disease in a tropical clime, was often given to scientific pur* 
suits, and was generally much occupied in trade. Unless the Civi¬ 
lian were a sportsman, and many were, the ennui of such a life as 
we have described must have been far more corroding to his 
energies, and injurious to his health, than the effects of the 
climate, and so it was. Our silken Civilian was a wi^tched, 
sallow, peevish individual, whose nerves could ill bear the least 
excitement, and whose great horror was to come in contact with 
the active, ruddy, rollickiiig planter. They seldom met; the 
planter regarded the Civilian with a feeling of awe mixed with 
eontempt, the sallow aristocrat quite returning the latter senti¬ 
ment. Cutcherry life was little more than a countet’part of 
what we have described. The great man would go forth, about 
one in the afternoon, in a luxurious palkee, preceded and follow¬ 
ed by the whole band of Chaprassees. The same laziness, the 
same dependence on others which we have seen in private, 
characterized the official life of the old Company’s Bengal Ci¬ 
vilian. He sat panting under his punkah, sighing and signing. 
The n^ive officers of the Court dispensed justice or something 
else in its stead. If there is one quality in which a native excels 
It is in the judicious administration of flattery. Soft words 
soothed his' labours, and we have no doubt that the Civilian of 
the olden day felt^srhen he received the obeisances of a crowd* 
ed Court on his departure after two hours of martf rdom, t^t 
he had worked hard, that every signature of has initials repre¬ 
sented the trough investigation of a ci^, mid t&t he was 
rather a har^vrorfced public servant than not. The lassitude 
ofj^d^eef indolence was mistaken for the fatigue of intellectuid 
eicertion. It was only when a refractory Planter was of necessi- 
laf^mnioned to the Court, or himself came to prefer a compliant;^ 
the official was roused into exertion and had to imak or 
all for himself. 
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The Besident did little mote than his judicial brother. Na¬ 
tives managed the advances; natives managed the manufacture 
of silk, invoiced and despatched it, and took care that a giood 
proportion of boats should always start from the Factory in ^e 
stormy months, to be surely, according to their accounts, wreck¬ 
ed before reaching Ctlcutta. Those were golden days for 
Company’s Gomastahs. It was only now and then that our 
friend, the Besident, was roused into activity by complaints 
coming from the Honorable Court, that the trash which reached 
England (tie best q^uality of silk was generally wrecked) was 
unsaleable, and that unless an improvement tookiplace the fac¬ 
tory had better be closed. * The prospect of five thousand a 
month dwindling to two thousand had a wonderful effect for 
a time; hut matters soon settled into the old routine. Such 
were the men who administered afiairs in the good old days in 
.the districts of Lower Bengal. But there were Civilians to 
whom the above description will not apply—those of whom 
Sir Charles Metcalfe may be called the type, who were 
employed in the diplomacy and administration of our higher 
provinces. Their duties, severe and multifarious, were executed 
with an ability and ■;2eal which contributed greatly to the con¬ 
solidation of British power. But the plains of Bengal were not 
a field for suoii energies; though possibly the same men who 
wasted their time in indolence would, under different cir¬ 
cumstances, have been the Metcalfes and Malcolms of their 
time. • 

There were few non-official European residents in Bengal in 
those days. They were generally of the “ adventurer class,” 
many, of them with little either of education or polish, but with a 
large stock of Anglo-Saxon energy. Thej' were mostly In¬ 
digo Planters, who secured a footing in the Mofussil with the 
joint help of native landholders and the rupees of the Calcutta 
Merchants, many of them indeed being merely agents of the 
latter. The Planters increased in number when the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, being prohibited from trading, transferred 
their Indigo Factories to the Interlopers. The Planter’s time 
was oocui^ied in warding off egressions, in counter-aggressions, 
in attending to the cultivation of his lands and the manufac¬ 
ture of his indigo. He exercised more or less judicial control 
over his dependents. His was summary justice at the best, 
and we fear that much of such duty, with the pecuniary profit 
Utey knew so well how to reap from it, was delegated to the 
native servaiits, under whose names and by whose means the 
Planter was alone able to hold landed property. Much has baen 
said of the’ qiprtiesion and cruelty practised by the Indigo Plan¬ 
ter. We doubt much whether the rough,^ unpolished Planter 
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«f the old tiioes deserred the character given to the class* 
Jilany of the worst of them were seafaring men who^ leaving 
their ships> took service as factors with* the Calcutta agency 
Srmg. The British seaman, though rough in manner and not 
over courteous sometimes in speech, is proverbial for honesty 
•and kind>heartedness. Accustomed todsoard-ship discipline, he 
•readily fell into the despotic style of living which it was necessary 
for an isolated Engli^man to adopt among the natives. Wa 
must -remember too that the Indigo Factories of the Civilians 
were taken over with all the defects of system inseparable from 
a management, in which the use of official influence and de- 
.pendence. on native servants were the principal feature's. What¬ 
ever were the faults of the old Planters, we doubt their conduct 
having been marked as a rule by unnecessary severity and wan* 
ton cruelty.* For their social habits we fear we cannot, say 
much. Hospitality has always been a characteristic of the 
class. The meetings of the Planter fathers were full of good 
fellowship and kindness, bui it was too much the fashion in 
those days to test a man’s worth by his capacity to drink. On ’ 
the whole we fear there was little polish, nor could much be 
repeated where the refining influence of European female society 
was unknown. So much for the past. ^ 

English life in Bengal, as it now is, is very Utilise understood as 
regards the relations subsisting between the English and the na¬ 
tives. The official class, as a rule, are isolated from the latter. 
The natives associated with by the Civilians are Cutchpry offi¬ 
cials or domestic servants. Few, even now, among the Govern¬ 
ment covenanted servants, cam talk the vernacular. Their ex¬ 
perience consists mainly in the knowledge of certain traditions 
which they receive as articles of faith. As the Civilian rises 
from the Mofussil routine to the responsible posts of Calcutta 
official life, these articles, hitherto comparatively harmless, be¬ 
come injurious, tainting even tlie policy of the Government. 
The career of many officials is almost entirely passed at the Presi¬ 
dency. He who has lived fifteen or twenty years in Calcutta 
can know little practically of the Mofussil, be he official or 
non-official. The former may rise step by step in the Secre¬ 
tariat till he obtains a seat in Council; the mercantile man, 
entering “ the house” under the favouring auspices of the senior 
partner, may work his way up to the rank of a merchant prince, 
but such men’s practical knoyvledge of India is exceedingly 
Binril. Though^ as Secretary to Government or as Member 
uf Council, Uie one may unfortunately guide the counsels of 
CNiWernment, or as a merchant, the capital of the other may 
«Egbt in developing the resources of the country, they can 
little of the land in which they dwell The language 
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they hear spoken is a mongrel dialect; the higher class of 
natives with the gloss of an Anglo-Indian education^ with 
whom they come in contact, are not a fair sampl^df the 
native community. Intercourse with them gives them no in-' 
sight Hito native feelings or habits; the lower classes as much 
resemble the peasantry in the^Mofussil, as the dregs of a large 
manufacturing town in Englacnd resemble ^the agricultural po¬ 
pulation. The merchant, if he succeeds in amassing a fortune, * 
cares little for being thought an authority on Indian matters. 
The Civilian must feel on his return to England, that if he is 
not, he is expected to' be so, and of necessity takes rank as an 
Anglo-Indian of “ experience?” His influence is equally noxi¬ 
ous in India and at home. It was felt in India in 1857. Since the 
Rebellion has been overcome, the traditional policy retains its 
ascendancy. In England the old Indian official’s influence is spe¬ 
cially felt on the religious “ neutrality” question. His opinions 
on this point are respected by many either too timid or too de¬ 
ficient to judge for themselves. The public at home have been 
1:aken quite by surprise lately, to find Sir John Lawrence, the 
Governor of a large Province lately subjugated and peopled by 
men enthusiastically attached to their religion, strongly imbued 
with an opinion diametrically opposed to the tradition. The offi¬ 
cial class in the province he governed know the people they are 
appointed to rule, but the Lawrence School differs from that in 
which the Bengal Civilian is trained. • 

In endeavouring to give an idea of English life in Bengal es 
it is at present, we must first describe life as it is in ** a station.” 
This life has its peculiarities which arc in themselves a marked 
feature^of Anglo-Indian life. In the book we have placed 
at the’ head of this Article our station,’^ though burlesqued, is 
not on the whole unfaithfully portrayed. These sketches aim 
only at depicting everyday life as it is amon^ the English mem¬ 
bers of the station society ; the effect of English influence on 
the native mind is- not alluded to except in the sketch of our 
Missionary,” though we may be sure that such characters as are 
caricatured in “ Curry and Rice” have an influence and a very 
considerable one for good or evil. The personal sketches begin 
with the Judge, in rank a tremendous dignitary,” antiquated as 
to the fashion of his external man, the horizon of his official 
respgnsibilities bounded by the circle of Court Omlah. The did 
gentleman’s “ judicial soul ^being^^saturated with appeals^ oriim- 
nal cases, decr€es, circular orders and the like,” he is cbnscaeu*. 
tious in the dischi^rge of his duties, but decidedly contracted 
in his idea of what those duties are. We must pass over the 
Judge’s wife^ and the other ladies, only remarking that we think 
our artist might have spared the infliction of the satire of his. 
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and mnoil on the fair sex; his introduction behind the 
scenes in the Illustrations is specially ungallant. 

** O^f Magistrate’s” weak points are represented to be^ conceit 
of his position, a penchant for repairing station ipads, and love 
of architecture shown in the erection of elliptic ar^es " spanning 
a tremendons watercourse, fully eighteen inches in depth,^ and 
seven feet in width,” or in the Capture of a pillar of the state in 
' the person of my Lord Coriander. This sketch is unjust; 
the Magistrate is more open to hits at his chronic jealousy of 
the Judge’s interference in liis decisions, and bis inclination now 
and then to find the corner of his district where pigs or leopards 
most abound, the corner most in want of his presence. The 
Magistrate,, we think, is as a rule the official most given to real 
useful work, and least to display of silver plate and impudence. 
Our “ swells” and “ fast” youths are represented rather by 
the Assistant or our Joint,” as our artist has it. ^ This sketch is 
about the best in the book. The conceit of the young puppy 
whom fortune has pitched into “ the best service in the world,” 
is well hit off. He is a bit of a dandy, curls his hair, cherisheS 
the rudiments of a moustache, and nourishes oleaginously the 
spropts of an early whisker. Being sportingly inclined he pos¬ 
sesses a stud of horses, and cultivates dogs rakish in cut and 
hairy in pretension. The youth in. deshabille hearing his re¬ 
ports,” is the subject of the illustration, and is good. The old 
Omlab is gobbling as if for dear life, the solemn.Chaprassee be¬ 
hind, and the Burkundaz in the distance,are members of that body 
which, as Sir Charles Napier said, cost the state what would pay 
an army. The next person illustrated is our Missionary,” a 
good natured satire—its chief point the bad pronundhtion of 
English on the part of" little Fruitz” who, it is said, preached a 
sermon all about a winny-ya-ard. On one occasion " Hawrister 
of ours” so far forgot liimself as to evince merriment at the 
worthy German’s conversion of "Jewish rabbi” into "Jewish 
Wabbi.” We would not be hard on Hawrister, for we remember 
that it was with very great difficulty we ourselves, who ate of a 
sedate nature, could hear with becoming composure the exhor¬ 
tation of a Gorman Missionary, " Bredren let us bray,” especially 
as it was followed by the opportune hee-haw of an irreverent 
ass outside the church. There is no ill>natttre in this sketch, 
and no more than justice is done to the Missionary whou out 
author savs;—" He defies rigour of tiie i^oiohing wiiid> aad 
^at any hour of the day you may find him in the highways 
* altid byways holding forth to the native .oommuniiy on the 
i subject of his mission, scattering the seeds, as he will tell you 
.^d again Fruitz has established a.sdiool in the bazar which, 
mu fold, is populously attended; and Mrs. FruUf takes under 
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* her protecting wing the little orphans that FruHa in his labors 
‘carries home to cherish and bring up.” The sketch cobcluded in 
a kind sj^irit;—“ and so amidst toil and travail, and disf|||point* 

* ment with contracted means, exiled in a foreign land, but with 
‘ hopes bright and a firm faith, do this good worthy couple mi<- 
‘ niater individually and conjointly in what is to them a lab(W 

* of love, working with willing hearts in the arduous duties of 

‘ that state of life to which they have been called, to the benefit 
‘of their fellow*ct%atures end the cordial good wishes of the 
‘society ofiour station.” • 

“#ar Colonel” may be a fair specimen of the Commander of a 
sepoy Regiment—we cannot take upon ourselves to say. After 
27 years in Civil employ our old friend may be excused if “ of 
b^talioU and brigade manccuvres” he knows about as much as 
the Grand Lama. We fear that many of our crack sepoy Regiments 
were comman(|ed by old Capsicums, good-natured old gentle- 
men^ content to look back with pomplaceniSy to their days of 
real or fancied usefulness when “ in Civil employ,” but whose 
more mature intellects and riper energies were wasted in iher- 
mantidotes or other contrivanbes for the increase of domestic com¬ 
fort. “ Our Padrd” is a gentleman of happy^ disposition who, iij. the 
execution of his clerical duties, by no means outs himself off from 
the world and its pleasures, ^ertainly overdrawn, the sketch 
may still be founded on fact. “ Our Doctor” is a close-fisted 
acquisitive Scotchman, and it is hinted his doings as director 
of the Kabob Bank are not altogether immaculate. We protest 
in toto against this sketch. As a rule the Scotchman 9u India loses 
his national characteristic, and is a liberal hospitable fellow, and 
certainly quite as honest as his neighbours, clannish no doubt, 
but his generosity is by no means confined to the mass of his na¬ 
tive land. The Doctor has often a considerable native practice, 
and perhaps more than any other official has opportunities of 
social intercourse with the natives. Most stations have their 
Charity Hospitals attended gratuitously by the Doctor. W^ 
have known station Doctors, English, Scotch, Irish, btft never 
saw one of the genus depicted by our artist. “ Our cofffe shop” 
or bur gossip shop,” as we have frequently heard the institu¬ 
tion more truthfully called, is perhaps the best sketch in the book^ 
For scandal, commend us to our station” all over India. JPreet* 
denoy towns are^ had^ enouglT, but for gossip with its attendant 
jealouBies' and bickerings, cuttings and reconciliations, our sta¬ 
tion will carry off the pSm all the world over. 

The “ hurra khanna” elucidates about the heaviest social 
scene Anglo-Indian life can boast of. The rest of the i^etches are 
more or less amusing, a>ppropriately closing with ^ our departure 
for home.” A^iraysexoepting the drawing aside of the socml veil 
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which exposes to profane gaze the Judge*s and the Magistrate’s 
- wives both in deshabille, the former en^iged in her morning 
houseil^ld duties and the latter undergoing an eastern toilet, 
(the other caricatures of female life are more harmless) we think 
** Curry and Rice” on the whole does credit tO the artist’s skill. 
We believe it has had a large sale. It is we know fbarfully 
abused, which is not a bad criterion of the faithfulness of its 
portraiture.. The artist, we can easily believe, has been pronounc¬ 
ed "a horrid man” by many a Judge’s and Magistrate’s wife. 
Allowing for the exaggeration ISf caricature, it is not an untrue 
picture of station life among oiir Anglo-Indian Mofussil ^sto- 
cracy! 

If we wish to learn something of native customs, manners apd 
habits, we must seek the knowledge from those who live among 
the natives. The Indigo and Sugar Planter or the Tea Grower 
have opportunities denied to other classes. Thepp know nothing 
of Central Asian politics or «f court intrigues, little if anything 
of young Bengal; but mixing with the ryots, transacting busi¬ 
ness with the higher classes, Zemindars or others,"brought into 
contact with native pfficials and Court Amlah, constantly rub¬ 
bing against the police, they really do acquire a practical know¬ 
ledge of native character. The Planter lives among the people. 
In business he is connected ivith them. In the sports of his 
leisure hours, pig sticking or leopard hunting, he mixes with 
them. In default of a dish of “ Curry and Rice” concocted from 
“ our Mofussil,” we will try to give our readers an idea of some 
features at Idhst of Anglo-Indian life in Bengal. 

The residence of the Manager of an Indigo Concern is 
commonly a commodious upper-storied house, without the 
luxurious fittings or furniture of the Calcutta palace, but 
with every thii^g necessary for substkntial comfort. The 
out-houses share this appearance. The kitchen, bakery, sheep- 
|ipen, foal-house, and last, though not least, the stable give you 
the idea of the appurtenances of a substantial Indian farm 
house. The houses for tlie domestic servants are in the com¬ 
pound, And the whole, arranged without stint of space and ge¬ 
nerally on a convenient plan, has an air of roomy commrt 
differing much from the cramped, walled-in accommodation of a 
Calcuj^ta house. Attached is a large piece of ground, tastefully 
laid out, comprising fiower and vegetable garden and generally 
a neat pond or tank, fruit trees of various kinds, the peacji, 
aafmgoe and leechee the most common, being planted ' about, 
maljung the garden, partake often of the appearance of a park. 

• i'Mo six-feet wall encloses the whole, but a meudie {natIVe 
nayrtle) or other hed^, or a light railing, separates factory 
froni the fields outside; Houses of thia description are 
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dotted, now-a-days, pretty thickly a^ intervals of ten imd 
twelve miles over the indigo districts of Lower Bengal. Their 
residents live in social harmony, differing very greatly |rora the 
stiff artificial style of Calcutta life. A planter drops in upon 
his neighbour in a friendly way to pass the day, with or without 
invitation, and except when “ sowings” or “ manufacturing” keep 
all hands at home, there are frequent social gatherings for sport. 
Once or twice a year there may be grand meets on an exten¬ 
sive scale, nearly* every resident in the district and many from 
neighbouring ones assembling. The creature comfort arrange¬ 
ments of such parties are generally managed by subscription. 
Two or more* tents, or a maiigoe tope, accommodate the hunters 
for temporary refreshment or rest, and il', as is generally the 
case with such parties, the meet extends over two or three days, 
an out-factory dwelling house is borrowed for the general ac- 
.commodation. Whatever may hsfve been the style of enter¬ 
tainment in olden days, these parties at present are charac¬ 
terised rather by hearty and well regulated joviality than by 
libertine excess or bacchanalian license. 

These however are not -.i fair type of the gatherings which 
form an important feature in Mofussil life. A pig-sticking 
meet comprises generally some ten or twelve keen sportsmen, 
such parties being got up sometimes by one, sometimes by 
another, of the sporting fraternity. We remember being pre¬ 
sent at such a party, and w'e*must say that the impression 
left on our mind us regards the social good feeling among the 
sportsmen themselves, and the apparently cordial relation be¬ 
tween them and the ryots, was very favorable. While on a 
visit to an Indigo Factory, our host one day announced that his 
friend A. intenilcd to be at the Boarrura jungle on a early day, 
and had included us in an invitation to join the party. "VlTe 
could manage a horse well, and could go across country to 
perfection, but had never ** ridden a jjig.” A.’s parties were^ 
notoriously first-rate, and the Boarrum jungle the famous cover 
of the district, so we anticipated great pleasure and gladly wel- 
iDomed the eve of the day on which the hunt was to take place. 
We were to meet at A.'a house at dinner on the j^revions evening 
that we might start fair and have the day before us. An eight 
mile canter Ijrought us to A.’s residence, which was a large 
two-storied house, a fine river flowing past it. The grounds 
were, elegantly laid out, the flower beds bearing evidence of 
female taste. Most ol th^ guests had arrived before us, and 
were colleiStcd in a knot near the stable, discussing the merits 
of two noble animals that had just arrived from Calcutta. We 
were ^received by A. and the rest with a bonhotnmie very differ¬ 
ent to the .stiffness and formality of a Calcutta first reception. 

December, 1859. 2 O 
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Within an hour wei were assembled at dinner, our host, his wife 
and two daughters doing the honors with a frankness and kind 
sociability whieh put every one on terms witli themselves and 
each other, strongly contrasting witli the ennui and icy reserve 
of a Calcutta “ burra khanna.” After dinner, music chess or 
billiards amused the company till they retired to rest. 

The next morning we were roused at dawn. Our friends of the 
previous evening equipped in sportsmanlike attire, danuel skirt¬ 
ed, sola toped, booted and spurred, were discussing the merits 
of their steeds and speculating, on the chances of sport. The 
spears were being examined, the spare ones and the spare nags 
being forwarded to the scene of action. Elephants were trum¬ 
peting, horses pawing, servants hurrying to and fro. The scene 
in the early dawn was singular, and would have made a capital 
oriental subject for our Curiy and Rice artist. The elephants,, 
twenty of which had been collected, were moving ol|to the ground, 
most of the sportsmen seated on the charjammas, and guddies; the 
horses being led behind were neighing and fretting at the sight 
of the huge quadrupeds before them, the elephants on the other 
hand etjually * frightened, and hurrying on at twice their usual 
speed. The cover was a large tract of “ henna” jungle, and a 
fine open maidan to the South and East gave promise of a good 
run. In addition to the elephants there were some five or six 
hundred men to act as “ beaters,” many of them “bonooa” coolies, 
but a full half, ryots from the neighbouring villages, who arc 
always delighted to join the sport and assist in destroying the 
pigs which are very destructive to the crops. The sun was 
well up when we reached the ground. Considering the num¬ 
ber of people and animals assembled, sportsmen, coolies, ryots, 
elephants, horses and dogs, for the bonooas' are generally ac¬ 
companied by their canhie friends on these occasions, the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements were soon made. “ Line kurro—line 
kurro” (form line) was shouted on every side ; a non-rider among 
the Sahibs undertook, seated on one of the elephants, to keep 
those animals in line, and our host had organised a set of sir¬ 
dars to perform the same office for the coolies. The twenty 
elephants and some five hundred men,- each man with a stout lat- 
tee in his hand to force his way through the jungle, and, if ne¬ 
cessary to be used in self-defence, formed a line, a third of a 
mile in length. 

The business of the day was now fairly commenced. The 
air resounded with the peculiar shout of the coolies and the shrill 
trumpeting of the elephants. The riders rode, apparently listlessly, 
down the plain, but with eye carefully scanning the line ofj^-, 
|^.aud spear in hand. Soon a “ tally ho!” was heard, and two or 
SCtee pigs broke cover. The apparent listlessness now gave place to 
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ardent excitement; ** tally ho I* again, and fiv^ or six pigs were 
scouring the plain, but only two of these were pursued, the 
others being sows which are no sport. We followed as best 'we 
could, saw the first spear taken, and witnessed a splendid 
charge. The rider drew blood, and passed on. The boar 
turned and charged down upon the next man. The crea'ture 
had a pair of splendid tushes and fought well, now charging, 
now rushing awa^ frantically with two or three spears sticking 
in his flesh. After severely cutting two horses an#showing noble 
fight a fatal thrust at last rolled him over. The one who first drew 
blood had galloped after another pig, leaving a man to secure the 
tushes. Encounters similar to the ono we have described were 
faking place in different places within a range of two or three 
miles. When the party assembled for tiffin, it proved that six 
fine boars were the result of the morning’s sport. The carcases 
were seen in the distance, slung on bamboos, and being convey¬ 
ed by the bonooas to their respective parasy to be hacked up and 
broiled for their night’s entertainment. Refreshment was now 
the order of the day; beef, mutton, haras ; in fact every¬ 
thing that could rather satisfy than tempt the appetite was in 
abundance, with a plentiful supply of soda water and beer where¬ 
with to wash tho solids down. The pops of the soda water and 
well drawn beer corks mingled with the loud talk and discus¬ 
sions on the morning’s sport. “ Purls” and “ headers” were dis¬ 
cussed with little sympathy for the victims. One unfortunate 
youth, rigged out in the very height of sporting fashion, was 
unmercifully joked for having drawn blood from a sow ; his ex¬ 
cuse that she was “ very big,” and therefore, as he thought, wor¬ 
thy of his prowess, was received with roars of laughter, and he 
was recommended next time to look at the head as well as belly 
of the pig, and see if the animal could show a pair of tushes. 
The youth took it in ^od part and promised to profit by that 
day’s experience. ^ 

We sat quietly “ taking notes” ‘all round, and soon be ■ 
came interested in a discussion, which we were told was 
characteristic of such pjirties. One sportsman tvas vehe¬ 
mently laying claim to a first spear which another, he said, 
had taken by “ cutting in” between him and the pig. It 
appears to be a fundamental'ru|e in the sport that such** cutting 
in” is unfair, and he who does it, is not entitled to the honpr 
of a first spear so obtained. The knotty point is to determine 
i^vh'at the distance was between the first rider and the boar when 
the second rode between. If a rider is abreast of the pig, say 
within silt fCet, with his spear pOised, the boar being in fact ** in 
hend,” it is unfair for another party to rush in. The pig by 
jinking may altcfr.the relative positions, and the rider then lopca 

2 f) a 
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his chance which is taken up by the next man. On this occasion 
the discussion waxed warm, and it was aventually decided, aa*. 
regards the possession of the tushes, that they should be hand¬ 
somely sot and presented by both parties to our hostess. While' 
we were all refreshing ourselves, arguing, laughing, and chat¬ 
ting, A. had withdrawn from the party and was the centre 
of a group of natives who were urging something' on his 
attention. Curious to know'tlie subject of discussion, we drew 
near and wer# admitted within the circle. A deputation from 
two or throe villages were begging A. to construct a “ buud,” or 
embankment, to keep out the river till August. They declared 
they had lost their Oous Paddy three consecutive years by inun¬ 
dation, that every cold weather tlxey had determined to raise 
the bund, but they wanted unanimity. All agreed as to the 
necessity of the undertaking and that it would cost money; tho 
difficulty arose when the time caino to collect tho rupees. They 
could not settle among themselves the ])roportionatc shares of 
the expense, nor to whom the general fund should be entrusted^; 
they wished A. to make the bund, and to collect the cost from 
them as he liked. We were surprised at their expressions of 
confidence in A.’s judgment, and at the apparent afiection their 
language evinced, lie was their ruler, their father and mother ; 
they basked in tlie sunshine of his proteotioh. The oriental vo¬ 
cabulary of dutiful phrases was in fact well nigh exhausted. 
A. received it all with smiles of contemj)t, which showed us 
that he looked on the whole as “ Vox et altogether nihil.” He told 
them he should like io oblige them, but he had been very scur- 
vily used on a late occasion in which he had helped certain ry¬ 
ots in a similar strait. “ Oh !” said one “ you mean the ryots of 
Allapore—they are great rascals. Do not liken us to them. We 
are not false slaves to abuso.our benefactor, to seek to obscure 
tho rays of the sun that shines upon ns. They, Sir, are liars, we 
are truth tellers and honest men.” Thet'esult was, that A. agreed 
to their request, and they* were directed to come to the factory 
the nexltday, when the necessary arrangements would be made. 

When we returned to the tiffin ground, preparations were 
being made for an afternoon campaign. We were satisfi¬ 
ed with our share sof the morning’s sport, and were pleased 
enough to join our host on an elephant. We had thus an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing the " beating,” which in its way was a sight as 
amusing if not so exciting as the “ sticking.” We fell into line, 
an(F it was curious to watch the measured forward tramp of ele- 
and men, the jungle falling under them, and to hear tho 
elating and yelling of the latter. We had a good view too of 
^r^^hase, when the pigs were started, and could observe the 
runs, as first one, then another, boar was driven from its 
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skelter. We found time for conversation, and we were greatly 
interested in ,our kost’s views of men and manners in the Mofus- 
sil. We had heard a good deal about Indigo planting, mostly 
what was to be said against the Planters, and were glad to see 
** the other side” of the picture. We asked A. what he alluded to 
in his conversation with the ryots, as to his having been badly 
treated in a matter similar to that about which they asked his 
help. Plis story is worth repeating. It showed us how care¬ 
ful people should'be to ascertain beyond doubt the truth of 
their facts, before making deductions from them. The llev. 

Mr.-, said A., was last year on a Missionary togr hi this 

neighbourhood; ho passed a day with me and very glad was I to 
have the company of so intelligent .and agreeable a man. We dis¬ 
cussed Mofussli politics in a friendly way, and in the afternoon 
he started for the Allapore haat to preach to the natives. It 
was the month of October. Near the kaaty was a 4/m/, 
through which a hheel drained into the river. The current 
had lately turned, as the muddy deposit showed. On it a 
man was scattering Indigo seed. Mr.- commenced scat¬ 

tering his seed, as the g(#)d Fruitz would have said, by 
endeavouring to draw the people into conversation,’but was un¬ 
able to command attention; the warning and the hortatory 

styles were equally unavailing, Mr.-was about to give the poor 

heathen up in despair, when liis knowledge of human nature 
suggested that if he could work on their every day feelings, ho 
might at least establish himself in their good opinion, which 
would be a step gained. He called himself their friend, one 
who desired to better their condition in life, one who '^vas travel¬ 
ling about with the express view of learning their grievances 
and striving for their redress. Were they happy ? Was their 
Zemindar just ? Was the neighbouring Planter fair in his deal? 
ings ? Were the Zillah ollicials a terror to the evil doer and a 

protection to them that d#vvcll ? Mr.-liad found the key to 

llieir tongues at least, if not to thcii^ympathies. To judge by 
the flood of rustic eloquence which was poured fo y| li, there 
never were ryots so steeped in misery, so fearfully oppressed. 
The Zemindar and Planter were in this case one, our friend A.; 
as to rent they paid fourfold what \vas paid Jby their forefathers, 
and the incidental exacliwus of tlie Sahib’s servants again almost 
equalled $he amount of rent; their best lands were ail forcibly 
taken for the cultivation of Indigo. " This season, to crown our 
misfortunes” cried the spokesman, a garrulous Mussulman witli 
a fukir’s beads round his neck, “ our imddy was all destroyed 
by inundation.” “Very sad,” said Mr. — “ butKow did that hap¬ 
pen ?” “ The Sahib cut this khal and let the water in. It 
overwhelmed ail tlm paddy in six hours.” “ Shocking—sliocking,” 
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said my reverend friend, but when this was done, did you not 
go to^ the magistrate ? Did you not seet help from those 
whom a paternal government has placed over you to protect you 
from oppression?” This speech created great excitement. 
There was no tushe^ they said; the omlah ruled the magistrate, 
and the Sahib paid the omlah; the officials were one and all 
unapproachable, except through the omlah. When the magis¬ 
trate came to the Mofiissil, Mr. -asked, could they not explain 

their grievances? God forbid, they cried, that the magistrate 
should visit their village ; the vicinity of officials was the sig¬ 
nal for untold oppressions and extortions by their blood-sucking 
chaprasees. If a ryot did chance to get into the presence, they 
declared it was of no^vail, as the magistrate could neither un¬ 
derstand them nor make himself understood; lie S^oke an unr 
intelligible jargon, not Ilindustanee they were sure, for 
many of themselves understood that language; but it was sup¬ 
posed to be a dialect spoken in a far off eastern district among 

the Mhugs. "W ell, well” said Mr.-“ but pbout the k^al, 

surely the object in cutting it, was not to injure your paddy.” 

The Sahib did not think inutli about our paddy probably,** 
tliey replietl, “ you can see his object however plainly enough,” 
pointing to the man scattering the Indigo seed, “ It was to get- 
deposit over these lands, make them unfit for paddy, and to 
sow Indigo on them which, you may see with your own eyes, is 
being done.” “ Dreadful, dreadful” said Mr.-to himself. 

How this confirms my opinions and those of iny brethren re¬ 
garding the ungodly system pursued in the cultivation of Indigo. 
How sad that nominal Christians should so disgrace the Chris¬ 
tian profession. I cannot return to the board of the oppressor. 
Fitter is it that 1 should in this place shake off* the dust from my 
feet as a testimony against him!” . 

The whole matter seemed plain. The ryots’ complaint was 
clear, the circumstantial evidence as tlf^lts truth was undeniable. 
There was a sheet of wat^ without sd much as a blade of paddy 
visible. »Tbere was the khal, the cutting of which had cut so 
deei)ly into the welfare of the poor people, ancl there too was the 
very iiistruraent of the oppressor sowing the seed which was to 
bear fruit as the ungodly gain of the tyrant. The worthy Mis¬ 
sionary did not of course appear again that day, A. said, and the 
next he heard of him was tlie above story from a neighbour. The' 
reverend gentleman felt it to be a sacred duty to report the cir* 
cuniatancc, * a sad Mofussil experience* he termed it, to the se- 
(jretaiy of his Society. The real circumstances were as, follows. 
yii0 sheet of water was a largo bheel, which was never dry 
lliroughout the year. The ryots had begged A. to cut the khal 
to drain it. This had been done two years before, and ali-eady 
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some two or three hundred beegahs of/ine loam had been re¬ 
deemed. A. had not yet received one-half of the money he had 
paid for cutting the khal, and it appeared the redeemed land did 
not belong to his villages, but to those of a neighbouring Zemin¬ 
dar, It was held under a piekusta tenure liy his ryots, so that lie 
had no interest in the rent of the redeemed land, which had been 
duly sown with Oous paddy and reaped in July. 

We had much interesting conversation with A. on the rela¬ 
tions between Planter and ryot. We asked him how he accounted 
for the feeling which, could prompt the ryots so grossly to mis¬ 
state and invjent. He thought it might partly result from antago¬ 
nism of race, but was more the effect of the traditional feeling 
*that oppression was their birtliright. They could not realise any 
(j^her condition. Under the old native dynasties they had been 

§ round to the dust. Many of the worst features of those cruel 
Qspotisms were grafted on the Zemindary system. Though 
nominally under the British Government, the ryot was the slave 
of the Zemindar. When he came under the control of the Eu¬ 
ropean he could not readily realise the change, and even under 
the most favorable circumstances the native servants of the Ett-* 
ropean Zemindar practised, unknown to their masters, much in¬ 
justice on the ryots. The (iovernment system of collecting the 
land tax confirmed, if it did not increase, the l^emindar’s power. 
The quarterly instalment of rent must be paid in by sunset of 
a certain day or the estate was sold, while {)unctuality was so 
ruthlessly exacted from the Zemindar it was necessary to give 
him power of immediate realization from the'^'yot. The law 
was strong, and the illegal power exercised under its shelter was 
ten -fold more so. 

In such conversation the time passed and we were soon 
at home. It appeared that we hud lost the most animated 
scene in the day’s sport. While trying to turn out a pig 
which had taken shelt A in a village, a leopard was roused. 
A somewhat corpulent ^ntleman, but none the less keen a 
sportsman, had exchanged the saddle for the charjamma. The 
only gun which chanced to liave been brought was with the 
mahout,'but unfortunately there were no bullets. A few charges 
of snipe sbot was the only ammunition. These were soon 
lodged in the animal, and*the last shot slightly lamed bim. Bous* 
ed by fright and pain, he flew at the elephant;—the last shot 
was gone, and our corpulent friend had only his spear; he 
wounded the brute on the shoulder and then, to the amazment 
of those who had by this time come up to see what was going 
on, coblly dropped off the back of the elephant, and had what 
we can only describe as a hand to hand encounter with the 
leopard, and at last succeeded in literally pinning the infuriated 
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animal with Jiis spea^ to the ground. -All agreed that no simi¬ 
lar instance of physical strongth and pluck existed in the 
sporting annals of the district, and the victor’s health was 
drunk with honors. Tims closed one of the most agreeable days 
we ever 8[)ent, and we ai)[)eared, so much had we seen and heard 
of Mofussil life, to Imve spent months in that one day. 

The above sketch of a day spent in the Mofussil by one to 
whom all he saw was novel, contains many hints regarding.the 
mode of life of the Mol'ussil resident, and liis relation to the 
ryot. The Planter is ever ready to assist those around him; 
his medicine chest is at the command of the poor; his name is 
sure to be. found on subsciii>tion lists for Cl^arity Hospitals or 
Schools, from which the iialivcs solely derive benefit. The 
Indigo Planter may he a despot, but his rule is a mild do||r 
potism; his system of business, in itself not unfair, does no 
doubt in its working often become oppressive. This is owing 
as a rule to the nature of his instruments and the character of 
those he has to deal with. There is nothing more unfair than 
the line adopted by tlie anti-Planter. He takes for his text an 
*act of severity, say, as an extreme case, the imprisonment of 
a ryot; he argues on it from an English point of view, de¬ 
nounces the illegality, commiserates the victim, and cries shame 
on the oppressoff His arguments, pity and wrath would be 
all • reasonable if the scene were in England; but are thrown 
away when Bengallec ryots, a “ Company’s” Court, and a 
” Company’s” Magistrate compose the tableau vivant. 

On the question of the relations between the Indigo Planter 
and ryot, we would quote the evidence of Mr. E. Under¬ 
hill before the Colonization and Settlement Committee of the 
House of Commons in April 1H59. This gentleman is one of the 
Secretaries of the Baptist Missionary Society, and his testimony 
lua^ be received as imy)artial. If he had a bias, it might be 
prekinled to be rather against than foif the Planter. 


“ Question, 4755. Is the system of Iiuligo planting detrimeuta.1 to the best 
interests of the native population ? It ougYit not to be, on account of the ex¬ 
penditure of money which always takes place in an Indigo factory, nor do 
I think it ever would be, were the state of the law favorable to fair and equi¬ 
table dealings between the Indigo planters and the persons they employ. But 
owing partly to the state of tlie courts, amf partly to the claims of the oc- * 
, copying teuante to manage the land as they please, and not subject to the 
will of the Zemindar, or the Indigo planter, if he be the Zemindar, there are 
perpetual conflicts as regards the cultivation of Indigo upon their lands, and 
hence there has arisen a large number of cases of great illegality and great op- 
p^iou upon the part of the Indigo planters, and on the other hand undoubt¬ 
ed, On the part of the ryots themselves, acts of resistance to the just rights 
•Ie^ daims of the Indigo planter to the produce of the soil, for wfaicn probably 
'*** 'fatealr^y adwneed money or deed. Question. 4770.you do not mean to say 
pithe ^nter has any interest in oppressing the ryot ? No, the Ranter’s 
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interest is on the other side ; nor do I think that those acts of oppression are 
committed from a mere wanton desire to oppress, I thiukthey, generally speak- 
iog.iorise out of the difficulties in wliich the Indigo planter is himself plac¬ 
ed oy the circumstances of the country, and also parUy from the character of 
the people. The people are not usually truthful and nc^ usually ready to 
fulfil the obligations into which they enter. The system of advances, 
which .is everywhere prevalent, in all trades, and in all matters in which 
common people are employed, is a system fraught with mischief, employers 
are very frequently wronged, aud their advances often made in vain. Q-uestion 
4771. Has there not been much coutroversy between the Indigo planters and 
the Missionaries, arising put of these circumstances ? There was a gieat deal 
just previoudy to my leaving for England, arising from the statement of a 
German Missionary in Kishnaghur, ttiat the Indigo planting system was a 
system of great oppression and ejirtortiou on the ryot; but the conclusion 
to which I came, after a gi-eat deal of thought and conversation with parties 
interested in the matter, was what I have already stated, that almost uni- 
virsally these oppressions and extortions originate in the state of the country, 
in the state of the administration of the law, in the character of the police, 
ajidl in difficulties which the Indigo planter might well plead in bar of any 
condemnation that might be brought upon conduct that otherwise we must 
very strongly condemn.” • 

Besides the official and the commercial, there is a daily in¬ 
creasing class of Europeans, those employed on the Indian 
railways, many, of them rough, uneducated men. For the most 
part they are ignorant of the vernacular, and many of them 
arrived in the country during or immediately after the Rebel¬ 
lion. The ill-feeling that has arisen between the natives and 
European workmen on the railways, is generally caused by in¬ 
ability to understand one another, and much of it.has been 
engendered from the knowledge of and disgust at the atrocities 
that were committed in Upper India during the Rebellion, An 
English mechanic is naturally impatient at the apathy of the 
natives; they again are frightened at hl» energy, displayed* in 
hearty exhortations to them to work, which are mistaken for 
abuse. After a time it is found that the bark of the gora is 
worse than his bite, and tile' natives learn to fall into his ways, 
trying to put a little lifffe into their work, and laughing at his 
noise. There is one other class against which the great pro¬ 
moter of antagonism of race in the Calcutta Press, The In¬ 
dian Field, backed by a few Civilians, rails so much. We believe 
this class to be in the main the creation of their own brains, so 
as it can apply to Anglo-Indians who associate with na¬ 
tives. 

Englishmen in the Presidency towns, we have before said, have 
rwdly few opportunities of mixing with them. Our experience 
lies niore in the Mofussil, and we cannot say that we have 
met the claai so much complained o£ Here and there one sees 
a wUiy cmioeited youth, whose pretensions to * gentility’ lie in 
a Hi^, a cottar of the nOwest cut, a smart ring apd studs, 

Dscbhbbb, 1859. 2 F 
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who swaggers about ** tbtoose nigger^A btrutes that Mould be 
kepM well down» Mir,” but this is a rara avis. Bespectable 
natives of course shun such an one, and his knowied^ of 
native character is derived only from intimacy with menials 
and the lowest dregs of the native population. Such a crea<" 
ture soon sinka into a used up, dilapidated * swell,’ than which 
there can be no more contemptible character in India or else» 
where. 

" In a paper on English life in Bengal we must not omit, so 
far at least as their object in visiting India is concerned, the 
most important class of all—the Missionaries. We do not mean 
to enter on the statistics of the various Missionary Societies; it is 
better to consider them as one body, especially as we be¬ 
lieve the evidence of Mr. Underhill to be correct, thatthe 
most perfect harmony and cordiality subsist between all the 
Missionaries, English as well as American.” The evidence be¬ 
fore the Colonization Committee from all parties is unanimous, 
that the Missionaries in India, as a body, are zealous and con¬ 
scientious;—that the natives have not exhibited a jealousy of 
their operations, that on the contrary they are greatly res¬ 
pected, and in the localities where they are settled, beloved;— 
that in the Presidency towns their schools are crowded, the 
Bible being willingly read as a class book;—that they are 
thoroughly acquainted with the native languages ;—that they 
conciliate the natives by the interest they take in their mate¬ 
rial improvement, especially as regards the American Mission¬ 
aries, by the practice of medicine;—that they have been more 
or less successful, especially so in Southern India;— that dur¬ 
ing the Kebcllion not one single case of infidelity to the British 
Government, on the part of a native Christian, was heard of;— 
that Missionary teaching is taking efiPect as a rule from below; 
—that the conduct of native‘converts is generally good;—that 
conversion to Christianity does not entail the reproach with 
which apostasy was formerly visited among the natives. These 
facts, testified to by the representatives of every class who were 
examined, speak lor themselves. The question we have to 
do with is, not the percentage of converts that the Missfonaries 
have made, but the effect of their presence on native society. 

English Missionary life in India for the past laeventy 
years has wrought inunense good, inasmuch as the experience 
of all intelligent observers declares that their pure motives 
and their inoffensive lives have disarmed bigotry and caus¬ 
ed them, while openly striving to convert the heathen to 
, Christianity, to be respected throughout the land. If the 
.Hi^onariea who have worked in India since 1790 hi^ not 
oite single convert, their labors would not ha?e been 
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in vain. Their living amoi^ the people as professed prosely- 
tia;i^rs in peace and respect, showing ,as it does that ** Christian 
things done in a Christian way will never alienate the heathen,” 
proves that the people of India are able to appreciate the prac¬ 
tice of Christianity, and are willing to have its doctrines ex* 
plained to them and offered for their acceptance. This opinion 
is borne out by the respect and affection evinced to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Ids co-operators in the Punjaub. Their profes¬ 
sion of Christianity and constantly expressed desire that those 
around them -should be both almost and altogether such as 
they were in this respect, dkl not alienate from them the affec¬ 
tions of the people. When Colonel Nicholson left his district 
** the people came crowding round him, poured out their sorro>t3 
and their tears, and declared that the Government had remov¬ 
ed from their midst the father to whom they all looked up 
as their best friend.” The Punjaub, the land ruled by Christian 
men, who gloried in declaring their religion and their desire 
to sec those around them embrace it, was the source of our 
strength when the Empire was in danger. 

We do not say that Missionary operations have been altoge¬ 
ther faultless. Now and then we have discerned an inclination to 
use weapons not to be found in the Christian armoury. The con¬ 
troversy with the Indigo Planters, for instance, we think was wag¬ 
ed in ** an unchristian wayno good resulted from the dis¬ 
cussion ; and when we see a gentleman like Mr. Under¬ 
hill, whoso sympathies must be with the Missionary body, 
and who had every opportunity of viewing the subject from 
their point of view, declaring as his deliberate opinion before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, that the conclusion 
to which he came on the subject, “ after a great deal of thought 
'^and conversation with parties interested in the matter was, tMt 
^almost universally those oppressions and extortions originate in 
'the state of the country, in the state of the administration of the 
' law, in the character of the police, and in difficulties which 
' the Indigo Planter might well plead in bar of any condemna- 
* tioif that might be brought upon conduct that otherwise we 
' must very strongly condemnwe cannot but feel th%t the dis¬ 
cussion was entered on hastily, and carried on intemperately. It 
utterly failed in its object. 

The Missionaries have not erred at least in not darioj^ to 
denounce the idolatry and superstitioBS of the East. We think 
rather that now-a-days they are too ready perhaps to dwell 
on the ignorance and depravity below, and to overlook the in-'' 
telligence and enlightened opinions which are gaining ground 
ih me higher grades of native society. We shall have more 
to say QQ this point, ere we conclude this Article* The effect 

SPS 
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of Missionary is visible at both ends of society. Con¬ 

verts to Christiiiiity arq, it may be, more numerous among the 
lower classes; but the secular education given by Missionary 
Schools in which the Bible is taught, is telling on the higher. 
The Institutions connected with the Presbyterian missions 
have especially been exceedingly useful. We think on the whole, 
that there is abundant reason for those in Great Britain who 
export Missionary Societies to congratulate themselves on the 
e^ct that this phase of Knglish life in India has had on native 
society, and on the prospects held out for the attainment of a 
still more beneficial effect. 

The antagoniMn of race so much complained of, we b^eve 
to be much less in the Mofussil than in the Presidency towns. 
In the Mofussil European superiority is quietly acknowledged, 
received as a simple fact. The landholder of good family and 
position is glad to be on terms of intimacy with the Sahib. He 
is received kindly, on a footing of equality. The one gains 
information from the other. An interview between a.Talookdar 
and an Indigo Planter is very different from one between a 
Mofussil Civilian and a native gentleman. The innate politeness 
of the latter is too often put to a severe test in his ^ouising 
endeavours to comprehend Uk; language addressed to him. We- 
lately heard of such an interview. In spite of the attempts of 
an Omlah who was admitted with the visitor, to catch and inter¬ 
pret the meaning of the Civilian, and the native gentleman’s own 
earnest desire to understand the huzoor’s remarks, it was quitei 
impossible, and the interview was at last abruptly terminated by 
the bowing out of the native, who was distressed at not being, 
able to understand what was said, while the Civilian no doubt 
declared * these natives to be great idiots, not able even to un¬ 
derstand their own language T Such intercourse is of no bene¬ 
fit to either party. In Calcutta it is not so bad, because the 
majority of respectable natives speak English fluently ; which 
is a pity perhaps, for, of lati$ years especially, this antagonism 
of race has been greatly increased through the facility of com¬ 
munication between Calcutta officials and natives. The^eeds 
of a Jealousy which exists between the European official and 
non-officim classes have been sown by the former between the 
latter and the natives, and are unfortunately bringing forth much 
fruit. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than allude to the 
relations between the English, and natives as regards the 
Courts ; nor, so far as their state is concerned, is it necessary, 
for the subject has been often disenssed in the pages of 
tliib S^view, It is a fact not sufficiently remembered by our 
uattve friends that, were it not for the English residenta 
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in the Mofussil, the abuses connected with Courts, those of 
the system, of the procedure^ and those connected with the per¬ 
sonal incapacity of the officers presiding over them, would be 
comparatively unknown where alone they can be remedied. 
Now that these abuses have become household words, the 
natives add the weight of their own complaints, but would they 
have ventured to initiate a movement for their reform ? 

Taxation will .create a new political life for India, and as the 
influence of Ebglish opinions and experience on this question 
will be exercised largely on native society, a few remarks on 
this^U absorbing topic at the present moment will hardly be^i 
out M place. There are certain principles which actuate human 
' nature; the first and strongest is sell-interest. A very large 
proportion of this principle resides in what we English call 
the breeches pocket. We consider that we have a special 
right to apply the contents of our purse according to our 
own will; and to rob a man of his purse is to commit an act 
which at ^nce makes the injured i)arty the centre of sympathies 
of no ordinary nature. As an individual jclaiins special pro-, 
perty in his private purse, so docs the community of individuals 
claim an interest in the publip purse, which consists of money 
subscribed by all for the good of all. Here in a few words, and 
with the help of a simple analogy, we have the theory of “ tax¬ 
ation,” and the theory of a right to a knowledge of, and a cer¬ 
tain control over, the expenditure of taxes. 

• Hitherto Tndia has been held as a fief by the East India Com¬ 
pany. That Honorable Corporation acquired a sovereign right 
of some kind over the soil; the exact nature of the right is a 
qusBsdo vexata, but under it, the Company bestowed on cer¬ 
tain parties, for a certain sum, certain highly profitable privi¬ 
leges connected with the soil, and with the money so acquired, 
it fulfilled after a certain fashion its duties-as ruler. This 
money, ordinarily called the land tax”, was the main source 
of income. So long as the Cdmpany paid its expenses as 
it were with this its own money,* the mouths of grumblers 
were shut, or at least there is something to be said in favor 
of the argument that they should have been ehut.^ In dtte 
course of time, after it had attained the age of one hundred 
^ears, this Ctrporation collapsed. Some would have it that 
it died a natural death, full of years and honours; others that 
the collapse was in some way occasioned by the enormous size* 
to which it bad swollen, owing to the gratification of an appefiite 
which caused it to swallow more than it could digest; others 
again declare that the Corporation was punctured by certain 
sharp instruments, the bayonets of its own servants, afid so 
collapsed. • 
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However this may be, it is a historical fact that the old Cor¬ 
poration died. Its affairs were put into the highest Court in 
England, ahd a proper time having been allowed to settle ac¬ 
counts and to make arrangements for carrying on the business, 
and reckoning the expenses incurred in carrying out these ar¬ 
rangements, and in clearing up the confusion that arose in the 
affairs at the time of the Corporation’s death, it appeared, on 
publication of the schedule, that a deficit of twenty millions of 
pounds sterling had to be made good ere the estate could be 
pronounced solvent. This of course weighed on the spirits of 
Ithe new proprietor, who has fallen into a bud state of hj^lth. 
The physician is unfortunately the same who watched over 
the last moments of the Corporation. Some think that that 
death scene was too overpowering; that his nerves then re¬ 
ceived a shock which they will never recover; and it seems 

g enerally allowed that he is totally incapable of bringing 
is present patient through the crisis. The patient evident¬ 
ly has no faith in his skill; his remedies are aill useless; 

' whatever efficacy .they might have on other constitutions, the ' 
medicines he administers in this case will not remain on the 
stomach. • Should one chance to ' keep down,’ its irritating in- • 
ffuence neutralises any sedative effect it might have been in¬ 
tended to have; witness the effect of the powder called the Ta¬ 
riff Bill. At present the patient is writhing under the effects 
of nausea caused by the very odour of a box of pills labelled 
**the Trades and Professions License Pills.” These pills were' 
hurriedly attempted to be introduced into the mouth by 
the physician’s favourite nurse, a respectable old lady, who 
had always borne a good character, but who has quite lost 
herself in this case. The mouth declined to receive the pills. 
So great was the irritation that it was evident, were they forced 
down, that they would be immediately rejected. The*doctor was 
therefore compelled to alter his prescription, but assafoetida 
still prevailed in the new.composition. The nurse by coaxing 
and threats at last succeeded in getting the medicine into the 
throat, but the infilammation that resulted, was fearful, and the 
|latient (fcas since got worse and remains, while we write, in 
convulsions most trying tb behold. An express has summoned 
from England another nurse, a tidy sensible person who has had 
great experience; but then, as people'say, she always worked 
under physicians of the first eminence, and it is feared that 
even she will be of no use under Dr. Canning, for so our present 
metical man is called. As it is known however that she has 
twact^d as a doctor as well as nurse, it is supposed she will 
piping- Put a diploma to act as consulting physician. In this 
case shp may induce Dr. Canning to change his teeatment. We 
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may then expect to see the pills withdrawn from the throaty 
and medicines more in keeping with the present practice of the 
profession administered, though it will be long before tlie irri¬ 
tation occasioned by the introduction into the thorax oT the 
Canning pills will be removed. 

This however is^no joking matter. We are in the midst of 
a financial crisis. It is a serious fact that twenty millions 
sterling are required. The sheet anchor of Indian income 
is inadequate. Ways and means must be found. Warren 
Hastings would have made the liebcllion pay its own expenses 
and reveal mines of untold riches for future wants. With such .* 
a haUd at the helm« the liebellion would have enriched instead 
of impoverished the exchequer; hoards of wealth would have 
been discovered. Revolution from below would have inspired 
revolutionary acts from above, and the most would hav^ been 
made of a grand opportunity. We must now look to the slower 
but perhaps surer effects of Railways and Telegraphs to do what 
the ‘siejubeo sic volo’ of a Warren Hastings would have 
brought about. 

The late efforts of the Indian Government to be consistent 
in its policy and yet to raise funds, have been ludicrous. To 
meet millions a Tariff Bill to raise thousands was introduced, 
and as it mainly afiected Europeans was carried promptly 
through Council. As tlm Provincial cash balances became 
exhausted, and his native friends remained inexorable in 
their determination' not to lend him money, it became ab¬ 
solutely necessary for Lord Canning tq have recourse to some 
other plan. He determined on a Tax on Trades and Pro- 
fessiqiil^. Ignoring an Income Tax, he was dble to exempt 
the fundholders, on the ground we presume that a tax 
would depreciate still further the public securities ; forgetting 
that whatever improved the financial condition of the Govern¬ 
ment would raise and not depress these securities, and that the 
gain in this way would more than counterbalance' the amount 
of a moderate tax. It was the knowledge that Government 
required and must have money whjeh hept Government paper 
so low, because the natives could see no means of obtaining mo¬ 
ney, but by a loan, and they consequently felt that by declining 
to subscribe to one at 5^ per cent., they would soon have the 
opportunity of obtaining 6 or perhaps 7 per cent, for their mo¬ 
ney. Government employes were not to be considered members 
of Trades or Professions. The gross partiality of this was so 
heartily exposed, that Government soon announced that it pur¬ 
posed to tax the incomes of its servants 3 j[^r cent.; but this was 
no part of the ori^nal bill, and at the best can be calkd only 
inomer piece of Lord Canning’s §nancial patchwork. The bill 
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did not touch Zemindars. Thus it was proposed at a moment 
of pressing necessity, when twenty millions sterling were re¬ 
quired, to tax tho comiimuity, loavinw out the two wealthiest 
portions of it, and those who, from the nature and bccurity of 
their incomes, could bear the burden with the greatest ease. 
The Zemindars were not to be taxed becajiae Lord Cornwallis 
had been pleased to make over certain advautageb to their an¬ 
cestors, in consideration of the payment of a certain fixed annual 
sum! Mr. Ilaringtoii, who introduced ilie Dill in Council, W£W 
instructed to declare farther that it would be impolitic,” to tax 
tho Zemindars, thus giving the weight of the opinion of Govern¬ 
ment to a most untenable fallacy. When tins iudepeudont Mem¬ 
bers of Council had one after the other animadverted on his 
opinion, and the Press had criticised it, Mr. Harington was 
instructed to deny having made the btatement. Obedient as a 
poodle to its mibtress, or Punch and Judy to the wire of the 
bhowman, he rose m Council and ate his words! 

The perpetual settlement fixed the amount, the payment of 
which should give a right to the income derivable from certain 
land. TJiis was not a compromise with parties who disputed 
the East India Company’s right to make a settlement. The old 
Ameens and Tussildars had no more claim to the Zeiniudary riglit 
than a steward or agent, managing a ^blenian’s, or Crown, or any 
Corporation lauds in England, has to the estate he manages. 
What Lord Cornwallis did, and what the British Government 
is bound to respect and to abide by, appears to us to be this, 
lie made a liberal settlement by which he waived all claim then 
or hereafter on the part of Government, to raise the amount of 
land rent on *a settled estate. It was well known at the time 
thlit large tracts of land were waste. It was mainly to encourage 
the cultivation of this land that the settlement was made, it 
was not intended that generations later, when the whole country 
might be thickly populated and every acre of land yielding its 
increase, its wealth owing to connection with Great Britain in¬ 
creased a hundredfold, the responsibilities and expenses of Go¬ 
vernment being lijcewise ^eatcr, the descendants of these fa¬ 
vored tax collectors shoulu not bear their share of the expenses 
of the State. The Zemindars’ incomes have improved through 
causes which have arisen of late years, altogether distinct and 
irrespective of any element of wealth which existed in 1793. 
There are many products, sugar cane, jute and oilseeds for in- 
etance, the demand for which is European, and which are so va¬ 
luable ap to enable the Zemindar to charge, and fairly so, doable 
or treble the former rent for the land on whioh they are grown. 
Is it 'ndt just that this increased income should be taxed ? It 
is not meant that Government has a clmm to a share of its 
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subjects’ profits as sucb^ but its sul^ects of to-day are bound 
to prcfvide for the expenditure of the Government of to-day. 

The principle of taxation (the land tax is not a bonfi fide 
tax, it is the return paid in consideration X)f a very valuable 
and profitable privile^) indeed has never hitherto been dis¬ 
puted. The Zemindars have never dreamt of claiming exemp¬ 
tion from customs duties, and have no more reason to dispute. 
the right of Government to tax them directly than indirectly. 
In proposing an income tax we are but giving India the benefit 
of the lessons in political economy which England has been 
taught by long experience. 

The Bill introduced in the Legislative Council by Mr. Haring- 
ton, has justly aroused the indignation of the community, and it 
is not likely t6 pass into law in its present shape. Mr. Wilson 
will have sufficient influence to introduce a well and fairly 
digested scheme of taxation, which, looking our difficulties 
honestly in the face, will attempt to provide for the deficiency in 
an impartial, straightforward manner, and which, while ensur- ‘ 
ing the early realization of the amount required, will arrange 
for its collection in a manner as palatable as possible, and not 
after the fashion of the Trades and Professions Bill, which 
provides the most unpopular machinery conceivable for the 
purpose. The two classes exempted. Zemindars and fund- 
holders, could be got at more easily and with less risk of unjust 
assessment or abuse of the powers of the collection of an in¬ 
come tax than any other classes. The fundholders are r^iiter- 
ed. The Zemindars are all entered in the rent roll of the Collec¬ 
tor of every district, with the amount of Government revenue 
payable by them. The Revenue survey gives the area of every 
estate in detail and with the owner’s name. An assessment at the 
Per^unnah nereeJts would give an approximate value of the 
Molussilyw mma ; deduct the sudder rent with, say, ten or fifteen 
per cent, from the Mofussil Jummo for the Zemindars’ expenses of 
collection and other charges, and the remainder would be the 
net income. 

W e are not sure that we ought not to welcome taxation as a 
special boon to India. With taxation will come the privilege 
which an Englishman so prizes—the right to a voice in the ex¬ 
penditure of the taxes. From the exercise of this political right 
will arise a healthy public opinion. The intelligent native will 
join hand*in hand with his British fellow subject, and glory 
rather in learning from him his constitutional rights as a free 
subject, than in servilely following the lead of the Government 
employ^, to possess whose smile and paltry patronage is now too 
often his acme of temporal felicity. We fear that this knot of 
men to whom we allude, few in number, but at present powerful 
Dkcembeb, 1859. 2 Q 
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from poatiou, numbering as they do among them many of the 
highest in the governing class, are working a deal of misdiief-— 
they have lighted a iSre, which is burning into the best interests 
of their dupes. They are positively, not meaning we suppose to 
be so, a disloyal fiiction. It is the fashion for the official to cry 
down the non-official European, and to represent him as the 
great enemy of the natives of India. This is a cry equally 
foolish as cowardly, for its only end can be to curry favor at 
any cost with the natives, elevated into a policy it has brought 
upon us the contempt of nine-tenths of intelligent natives all 
over India. The active working of it has alienated Europeans 
as a body from the Government and has lost us a'British army, 
and its passive working in favor of natives, keeps the Indian 
Treasury bankrupt, and is encouraging disaffection among the 
native soldiery, who, at a critical moment, were with a handful 
of English soldiers the prop of our Indian empire. 

English life in Bengal has without doubt been of advantage 
to the masses. Before parties concerned in commerce settled in 
the interior, rent was paid in kind, the ryots were half starved 
and half clothed. With an increased number of European set¬ 
tlors in the interior and capitalists in Calcutta, the circulation of 
money has increased, the cultivation of the land has improved^ 
waste lands have been tilled and new products have been intro¬ 
duced. To the Mofussil resident is to be ascribed the exposure 
of the abuses which arc the topics of the day. The state of the 
Courts, the practice of torture, the want of roads are a few of the 
subjects that have been thus ventilated. It is a fact beyond ques¬ 
tion, tbat.|he districts where most Englishmen arc settled are the 
most prosperous. If they have abused their influence the result is 
at least not discernible by the ordinary signs of such excesses. It 
is not shown on the face of the country itself, by tile de¬ 
crease of population, by the destitution of the people. 
The indigo districts especially are a garden j they teem with 
population; the people are well fed, well clothed; they 
have two or three neeals a day where- they used to have 
but one ; they have luxuries that fifty years ago were unknown 
to them. Their houses are better built, themselves better dress¬ 
ed, few of their women are without ornaments, of some sort; their 
eating and bathing utensils are of brass instead of earth. All 
thjis positive good is to be ascribed to the introduction of British 
settlers with their influence and their capital. Mh Under-r 
h^lsaya in his evidence before the Colonization Committee. 

can bo no doubt wbatsver that the residence of ililuropeans in the 
iptfeiodf is’ highly benoftoial in a material sense by the introdtiotion of neW‘ 
prb^ots >and new modes of producing articles of Oommerce ; a great im¬ 
provement is already seen in the rise of wages through almost the whole of 
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those parts of Bengal where Europoaus reskle. Then you may i^e the in- , 
fluence of Europeans always when you come within a few miles of the 
places where they dwell; the coimtry is better cultivated; the roads are'in 
better order, and the aspect of the land itself bears the impress of European 
skill aud European capital having been expended upon it, so that you can 
voiy readily tell whether you are approaching any settlement, or factory, 
or farm inhabited by Europeans. Then, in a social sense, I think also tho 
presence of Exu-opeans is highly lieueficial. In former days many Euro¬ 
poaus lived very improper lives in India ; that day has gone by ; 1 am very 
glad to say that that -has almost entirely ceased, aud that the Europeans 
now living in the Mofussil are not addicted to the immoral habits which were 
vci^ common 30 or 40 or 50 years ago. Then, I think also that the influ¬ 
ence of Europeans is exceedingly beneficial from the diflusiou of the ideas of 
truth aud justice which they invartably maintain ; whatever a European 
may be in other respects, his word is always taken by natives, and, with 
very rare exceptions, they alvrays confide in a European’s judgment, and 
inion his general equity they constantly rely ; they .seem to think that a 
Eiiropean will always do tliciu justice if he can, if his own special and peau- 
liar interests do not clash, with what the natives may seem to think just.” 

We v^ould rec<5ttimcnd the whole of tliis gentleman’s evidence 
to ‘the notice of our readers. Secretary to the Baptist Mhslon- 
ary Society, he came to India principally for purposes connected 
with the* Society. lie wiis in India three years, lie evidently 
brought with him a determination to-observe carefully and ho¬ 
nestly and with strict -imiwirtiality. A clear head enabled him 
to observe correctly and to make just deductions from his obser¬ 
vations, and a kind heart led him to make his enquiries and ob¬ 
servations principally on subjects connected with the best inter¬ 
ests of the natives of India. 

When we see an East India Company’s traditionist like 
Mr. R. D. Mangles declaring before the Colonization Copa- 
mittee that he is greatly in favor of British settlement in 
India, and really apparently believing, so absurd does a contra¬ 
ry ide% now appear to him, that he always was so, must wei not 
feel that the persistent opposition of the East India Company 
to the influx of British residents was a fatal mistake ? And 
when we see the results that have been brought about in spite 
of this policy of the G-overnraeiit, carried out as it was a* 
more by the Company’s servants, we may well wonder what 
would have been the state of India to-day, had this incubus not 
brooded over it for a century. But our object is not to com¬ 
plain of the past but to exert ourselves for the future well-be- ' 
mg' of the country, ’^he above remarks are made not so much 
by way of complaint, as by way of argument against the now 
mooted opinions of the* old traditionists. We show that Eng¬ 
lish life in Bengal in its influence on the natives has been bene- 
flcial.^ We say that the reforms for which Anglo-Indians are 
agitalang omat be advantageous to the natives; we contend there¬ 
fore that the policy of hampering British settiiers and checking 

2 Q2 
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British settlement by Imperial” legislation is unwise j that 
the idea of its being necessary, while professing to encourage 
British colonization, to legislate specially “ for the protection 
of native rights and interests” against British settlers, is mis¬ 
chievous. To say of those who arc striving after judicial re¬ 
forms, and are in .the van in every agitation for improvement;—- 
these are the men who will crush the natives, who will “ improve 
them bff^hc face of the land',” is most unjust. Mr. Mangles and 
other traditionists may defend the late East India Company, its 
restrictive policy, its resumptions,and so forth, and they will "be 
listened to, with curiosity if not interest, by those to whom it be¬ 
longs rather to study the past than to work for the future; but 
legislative or any other interference, however plausible, witli the 
free ingress of British subjects into India, will he but the man¬ 
gling of an enlightened i>olicy. , 

Wc do not wish to be querulous, but as whatevei tends to 
make the British public exaggerate the ditiioulties to be over¬ 
come *in India is injurious, we must notice another part of Mr. 
Mangles’ evidence, his remarks on the Nuddea rivers. What 
he says would apply justly to the Ga^^s, the Burrumpooter or 
the Jubboona, bur certainly not to the Bhagaruttee, Jellinghee, 
or Matabangah. At their mouths there might be some dight 
engineering difficulties to overcome, but throughout their course 
they are narrow, manageable rivers which, we are inclined to 
think, Mr, Mangles never saw. Our engineering experience has 
been very limited, but we believe from our own observation and 
from the opinion of others more capable of giving one, that one 
or two steam dredges Worked for two months on each river, as 
it is falling, would keep them all well open throughout the year, 
for boats accustomed to navigate them when they are lull. The 
dredging could be assisted by* operations to widen the mquths of 
the rivers and to throw in a larger supply of wa'ter. The tolls 
annually collected oh those rivers would more than pay the 
cost of what we suggest. However, the justness or otherwise ol 
our opinion will soon be tested. The Eastern Bengal Railway 
will run for a great distance near the Matabangah river, and 
the Engineer of the Company anticipates very little difficulty in 
making the river navigable for large boats or a small steamer, so 
far as it will be necessary to transport xgaterials to the Hnc 
adjacent to the Matabangah river. ■ # 

We have shown how English life in Bengal has told on the 
■materiah improvement of the natives. Has it beneficially affected, 
^them morally ? Have Eastern superstition and ignorance been 
a^ken by the introduetion of Christianity? We must lament 
^ Christianity in India, as in all other countries, is too little 
iliuetrated in the lives of its professors, but our .presence has 
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Worked gdod. Natives of intelligence can and do distinguish 
between Christianity and its professing followers, . between 
the Bible and its professed believers. The Hindoo 
triot for instance says, speaking of the Bible. ** The educated 
‘ native knows it to' be the first of books, but what he objeots to 
‘ is to be compelled to read it to the exclusion of other books.” 
In the same issue of his paper he says in an article on Beli* 
gious Policy. ”, As regafds the single" question of -granting 
‘ aid to missionary schools, we have always felt it our duty to 

* point out to our countrymen that so long as the system of mak- 
' iug Grants-iur*Aid to privatq institutions exists, the withholding 

* them from missionary schools, would be a gross violation of 
‘ that very principle of religious neutrality for whic|i they are 

* so earnestly and so justly contending”* When an intelligent 
mind that claims ti^ be the index, if not to direct the opinions, of 
-the most infiuential of his countrymen, receives and owns 
such impressions, we may hope that time will ere long work the 
religious emancipation of India. 

The great question which agitates the public mind at 
home and here, at present, regarding India, is its evangeli- 
Kation. ” Neutrality” is a cry which, a))parcntly plausible, 
is perhaps doing more mischief than any other political 
watchword. There is a party, that which has always been 
opposed to British settlement in India, who are rabid ou 
this point. The fanaticism of Exeter Hall is denounced in the 
bitterest terms; the sword of Mahomet, it would appear by their 
aepount, was ’ a toy to the rage for the forcible propagation of 
Christianity in India; the spirit of the old crusaders, gentleness 
to tire feelings which animate these wouldA)e evangelizers of 
India by command. The natives of India are roused by an 
imaginary danger; their passions are excited, they are taught 
to sec religious persecutions and intolerance where none exist; 
they are encouraged to combat a spirit of religious bigotry when 
really there is no such spirit abroad to contend against. 
They are fighting a shadow, a phantom hdnd put forth by a 
faction to support a failing cause. It is not in the nineteenth 
century that England will attempt the forcible conversion 
of its millions of Indian subjects. Such a project is totally op¬ 
posed to the spirit of the times. No one asks for Government 
interference on beihalf of Christianity. "V^hat is askedl is the 
ahstitieuoe of such interference against itr—as regards the intro¬ 
duction of the* Bible, ” the best of books” as enlightened, na¬ 
tive call it, into our schools. We say, let it not be a pro¬ 
scribed b{M>k. We consider Sir Jolm Lawrence’s opinion on 
this matter the correct one. In tho words of his Secretary. ” In 

• Hindoo Patriot f 27lfli Angast, 1859. 
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‘ respect to the teaching of the Bible in Government schools 
‘ ^nd colleges, I am to state, that in the Ofcicf Commissioner’s 

* judgment sitch teaching ought to be offered to all those who 
‘ may be willing to receive it. The Bible ought not only to be 

* placed among the college libraries and the school boohs, for 
' the perusal of those wlio might choose to consult it; but also it 
‘ should be taught in class wherever we have teachers fit to 
' teach it, and pupils willing to hear; the learning should be 

* optional of course.” Dei)end upon it,” again quoting Sir John 
Lawrence “ all tliosc measures which are really and truly Chris-'^ 
^ tian, can. be carried out in India, not only without danger to 
' the British rule, but on the contrary, with every advantage 
‘ to its stjibility. Christian things done in a Christian way w*iU 

* never alienate the heathen—about such things there arc quali- 

* ties which do not provoke or excite distru|jt, nor harden to re- 
‘ sistance. It is when un-Christian things are done in the 
' name of Christianity, or when Christian things are done in 

* an un-Christian way, that mischief and danger are occa- 
‘ sion^l.” 

The'Controversy which is raging on this subject is doing in¬ 
calculable mischief, because it encourages in the native mind 
the idea that the English nation wish to introduce Christianity 
by force. Christianity cannot be introduced by force; a reli¬ 
gion so introduced could not be Christianity. Ours is a faith 
which must be received, bdieveih One moral result of.our pre¬ 
sence in India is that it has aroused a spirit of enquiry, wher¬ 
ever the Christian and Hindu have met. The monotheism nf 
primitive Hinduism is taking the place of the - poly theism and 
the superstitions of a corrupted degenerated Hinduism. The 
successive creations of Brahma owing to liia periodical siestas, 
the schemes of cosmogony whiqh declare the earth to be of the 
shape of a water lily, and the oceans connected with it to consist 
of ghee, curds, sugar-cane juice. &c. the whole encircled by 
a hoop of gold; which say that among the'heavenly bodies 
the sun is the nearest to us, next in distance the moon, then the 
fixed st^rs, and farthest off thte planets of our system; all this 
nonsense is ridiculed as much by the English-educated Brahmins 
of to-day us by the Christian philosopher himself. We cannot 
expect our faith to be received in a moment* but we must be 
’♦careful not to irritate the prejudices or tlie feelings of the Hin- 
’ duaj.by exaggerating their faults or by attributing to them sen- 
thnients they do not entertain. 

We disapprove of a missionary from Indi^ declaring from 
^platform of ExeterMhat “there is not throughout In- 
one ’ eoireot idea of tiie nature of God,” and holding up 
belief of the Hindus as a system utterly conrapC 
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depraved" and idolatrous, without one single aspiration ^ after 
holiness or truth. Hinduism, with every other form of religious 
belief which 1ms been received by man, has so far the germ of 
truth in it,‘ that it originated in man’s instinctive longing to 
know God. We find in it gleams even of some of the great 
truths of revealed religion—we see a recognition of the Unity 
and Trinity of the Godhead, however crude, in the belief that 
the one God consists of Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver 
^nd Seeb the destroyer; we see a God-man recognised in Krishna 
the Deliverer. Whatever inconsistencies, whatever incongrui- 
tie^i may exist, there is at 4east some slight foundation for us 
to claim a common starting point. We need not sacrifice truth* 
to expediency, neither need we insist on a tabula rasa on winch 
to work. We arc more likely to obtain a hearing at least by 
acknowledging the existence of truth however hidden and over¬ 
whelmed with falsehood, than by declaring at once that the 
intellect of the millions of the East is totally defbid of a rational 
conception of the Deity. But religion to be of practical service# 
to man we know must comprise something that will guide and 
rule him in the affairs of life. Tiic mere instinctive acknow¬ 
ledgment of a first cause, of a God, never has sufficed and never, 
will suffice for this. To satisfy this want human systems have 
been built upon the one great light of natural religion, but it 
is only a divine revelation that can supply it. The supersti¬ 
tions and idolatry of Hindu and Bhuddist priestcraft, the 
sensualities of Mahomedanism, or the obscene orgies of still 
lower systems, cannot fill the void.. We say that Christianity 
is the^ revelation^ which God has given to make religion of prac¬ 
tical utility to man. There is a fact which all acknowledge— 
the existence of sin. A religion that will purify from sin and 
bestow holiness is what all seek. Clinstiaiiity, we say, secures 
this ; every human failing, every weakness, every want is pro¬ 
vided for. It is a revelation from God which suits our neces¬ 
sities. 

This is what wo must tea^ our Indian fellow subjects. 
They acknowledge the purity oT the Christian code of morality. 
They admire the Book which we revere as containing the reve¬ 
lation of God’s will; we must convince them that Christianity 
as a religious system dovetails, as it were, into the wants of 
humanity, so exactly as to prove it to be the revelation God' 
ha^ made for the purpose. We must convince them that Chris¬ 
tianity is like the key to an elaborate price of mechanism, a 
lock for instance containing intricate wwds which can be opened 
easily by this key and by no other. This belief will suffice; 
the key to apparent anomalies and diflSculties will he gladly ac¬ 
cepted, though there may be mysteries connected with the 
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nteciianism which the maker can alone understand. We must 
show them that the practice of Christianity raises instead of** 
depresses man. The fact is before them that the Christian 
quarter of the globe ranks first in civilization j they sec the 
man who really carries out the tenets of Christianity practical¬ 
ly in daily life, is a better man than his neighbour who docs 
not do so. Thus its effects on nations and on individuals are 
plain. If these Christian facts are put before them in a Chris¬ 
tian way, Christianity will triumph. 

As another instance of what we complain of, we will quote 
the words of, we have no doubt, an earnest, devoted Mis- 
»sionary in a speech this year at Exeter Hall. Go into the 
‘ Court and ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are supported 

* by perfidy, not by the vile and despicable, but by the most 

* respectable. If it were notorious that the most respectable 

* man in or out of Calcutta supported his case by perjury, 

* it would not •endanger his reputation; but if a friend were 
•* to ask him to go to court to swear to a falsehood, he 

* would suffer if he did not do so, because he #ould not ob- 

* lige a friend by doing an action which cost' him so little 
/ trouble. There may be men who would not do this ; but the 

‘ best Hindu that I ever knew was a Brahmin, and I asked him 

* the simple question. * Would you go to Court to swear afalse- 
^ hood ?’ * Of course I would’ he said, ‘ I woul(higo and swear 

* anything to oblige a friend. Do you think I am a cruel man, 

* that I have no benevolence about me ? of course I would go 
‘and swear for a friend. I would not injure a man; but I- 
‘ would get a man away from the hand of thl Magistrate if I 
' could.” These words convey a very mistaken idea of the 
actual state of things. In fact they are a gross libel on the 
higher class of natives. We- know that perjury stalks through 
the length and breadth of the land, that as a rule every 
case in Court is supported by perjured evidence; but we 
have no hesitation in declaring that respectable men of the 
higher castes loathe the Courts; that they will not give 
evidence in them, and that the reason of their objection is 
that the Court atmosphere is one of lies—a deposition and 
a lie are CQusidered synonymous. One of the subjects which 
command the attention of the Government and reformers 

*at the present moment is—how to overcome the prejudice and 
i^like of respectable natives to enter a Court. It is untrue to 
^y that to the Hindus, perjury to assist a fellow creature in 
nitt ordinary strait is praiseworthy, in'fact a virtue. The edu- 
Hindus declare that the Vedas and the Institutes of Menu 
authorise perjury but strongly condemn it. If that is 
iown interpreted^ of their sacred writings and tl^ir^ 
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most valued code of laws and morals, let us be content wi^ 
it. They own only ■ that by the Institutes of Menu a matt is 
permitted to perjure himself to save the life of a fellow creU" 
ture. The theory of this- permission is, not that perjury 
is the less a sin, but that ^e virtue of saving human life 
needs the sin and cancels it." Perjury otherwise is condemn¬ 
ed in the strongest terms. Such accusations as tliese “ provoke 
and excite distrust” and“ harden to resistance.” Surely our 
end would be better served, not by putting the worst construc¬ 
tion on what we see and viewing only the darkest shades of 
the picture, but by looking at tlic brighter tints, and dwelling 
rather on the good than the evil elements in the native character. 

These harsh speeches do excite distrust and rouse suspicion 
against us. They put the natives on the qui vive to resent 
insult and, assisted By their mistaken English friends here, 
cause them often to see enemies where they should discern 
friends. For instance. Sir Mordaunt Wells has been abused with 
acrimony by the natives, backed by the organ of their pseudo- 
English frieguls, for his outspoken denunciation of perjury. « He 
etated notliing but fact; he did not accuse the higher classes 
of natives of committing it, but besought their influence towards 
checking and overcoming it. 

We will give one more instance of the mischievous readi¬ 
ness to hold jpp the natives of India to the detestation of Chris¬ 
tians at home. In the same speech from which we have al¬ 
ready quoted, the Missionary says, ‘‘ a Hindu, it is very pro- 

* bable, would not take away the life of a Cobra; but he wt»uld 
*buru his mother if he could get away from the Government 
*|to-m(Jrrow ; a Hindu would not tread upon an insect, but he 

* would kill his daughter, or throw her to the crocodiles.” Now 
the Missiona^ may say ho was speaking of the Hindu 
system, not of Hindus. This would be a quibble, for he 
states what a Hindu would and would not do, at the pre¬ 
sent moment, if he could, not what was done a century ago. 
We say that this gentleman’s end, the enlisting of the sympa¬ 
thies of his hearers in the mis^onary cause, would have been 
more easily attained, and attained in a more Christian manner^ by 
telling them, that there is a large and increasing number of 
educated Hindus who are as much disgusted at such pimc- 
tices and condemn them as heartily as he himself. He 

, might ^ with truth have gone further and said tWt |>ttre 
Hinduism, the -original V eds, the Shastras of tbe Hindis, do 
not teach or authorise these jpraotices, that ^ey grew up 
among the abuses of an idolatrous and deljased ^eatorm, 
'^^atever vestiges of superstitious vice, under the name qf re¬ 
ligion, may remain among the ignorant in some parte of Ii|>f 

* DaefiMBBit, 1869. ' 2 St 
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dia^ he might have told them that the intelligent Hindus of 
the present day acknowledge no such rites as suttee or infan¬ 
ticide. They deny that their Veda ever commanded or sanc¬ 
tioned them^ and lament that such diabolical practices should 
ever have existed. He should have besought his audience tO’ 
take heart and to see in such opinions grounds of congratu¬ 
lation as to what Christian influence had already done 3 and 
have bid them take advantage of a soil, cleared of the rank 
vegetation of superstition and the miasma of cruelty, and so 
far prepared to receive “the grain of mustard seed,” which in 
God’s own time shall become a tree, and overshadow the land. 

W e should be sorry to think that the speech from which we 
have made extracts is a type of the speeches made before- 
large English audiences on missionary subjects. It is not so.. 
Wo were pleased to find, in looking through the proceedings of 
the great May Meetings at Exeter Hall this'year, acknowledg¬ 
ments of the state of feeling among the natives which we have 
mentioned. The effect of missionary efforts is felt at both ends 
of native society—at the lowest wo may sui)||Ose that now 
and then traces of the old superstitions and cruelties may be 
discernible, and that the Missionary from wliose speech we 
quoted labored principally among this class, that he was, as our 
native friends might term it, the Charal’s padrii; the other gentle¬ 
men, we may suppose, associated more wUh the higher 
grades of society, and had therefore more ^portunities of 
observing and appreciating the enlightenment which exists 
among them. However this may be, we think it much wiser,, 
more conducive to the success of missionary enterprise in In¬ 
dia, to cease groping among and stirring up the sediment 
and filth of false systems of religion, and to hail rather 
with joy the fact that the natives of India are as capable as 
ourselves of condemning the worn out superstitions and loathing 
the inhuman practices of an idolatrous worship. As regards the- 
much contested question of Government education, we really 
believe that the good of India would be most consulted by the 
entire withdrawal of direct Government interference, or assist¬ 
ance in any way with education, except by Grants-in-Aid. . The 
natives are themselves alive to its value. There is ample wealth 
among them for the endowment of charity schools where requir- 
edl The British public are only too anxious to pour men and 
moAey into the country to educate the people. The success of 
missionary schools is a proof that schools in which religious and 
secular education are combined will be filled. Heartburning 
unprofitable discussion on one point at least would be at an 

ey. 

'“TOucation in England would of course effect more than an 
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otliei' conceivable plan to break down Eastern prejudices. Liv 
ing in England would do on a large scale what the Bailwajr 
carriage is now doing as regards caste. In a few years, we 
dare say, the natives of India will visit England in large num¬ 
bers. The ** Great Eastern” and such like vessels may yet find 
their most profitable empWnient in bringing British colonists 
to India and returning with Indian visitors. 

What will be the state of India fifty years hence who can say ? 
We believe the lilost sanguine picture would fall short of the 
reality, if for the next, fifty years a tide of unrestricted emigra* 
tion flows into the country from England. To-day India with 
its two hundred millions of inhabitants, among whom destitution 
is unknown, is weighed down by a deficit of twenty millions 
sterling. The iucoine of Bengal, the richest province, is mainly 
the land tax, and is in amount about the same to day as it was 
fifty years ago. A narrow minded Government cannot or 
dare not find means of making the landed interest, who have 
reaped the progressive advantages of our presence, contribute 
their quota to the pressing wants of the state. Ere fifty years* 
more have efapsed we may hope that the land tax as a princi¬ 
pal source of revenue will be unknown, and that the then devel¬ 
oped wealth of India will bear, with greater ease and elasticity 
than En^and now docs, the burden oi’ public taxation. The 
wealth of India is at present, comparatively speaking, latent. 
As Mr. Mangies confesses, sufficient was not,done iu former 
‘ years iu the matter of roads and bridges and canals for the im- 
* provement of the internal communications of the country.” The 
statistics of the Calcutta Inland Steam Companies since their 
forraatipu, and of the East India Railway Company for the short 
distance it is completed, would shepr how increased means of 
transit and increased demand for transit go hand in hand. 
When India is interlaced with railways ; when every river is 
alive with its steamboats; when canals, roads and bridges com¬ 
plete the chains of communication throughout the country j 
every line of railway, every river, canal, road and bridge will 
have to support the wear and tear of an imperial traffic.^ 
The fields of lower India will pour forth their cereals, fibres, 
oilseeds; the mines of upper India, their minerals. The Hir 
malaya Mountains will yield their tea, cofiee and the produce of 
their farms and perhaps vineyards, which will ere long grow up on 
their slopes and in their villages. The timber oi[ the vast forests, 
the produce of the virgin soil, and the metallic and mineral de¬ 
posits of the wastes of Central India, will be elements in our com¬ 
merce. England will be fed with com and wine from the East, 
and the steam power of the British empire will not suffice to 
convert the raw materials, the fibres, the cotton and the wools 

A . 2 E 2 
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of India; into manufactured goods for the use of the teeming 
millions of our Indian empire, and of Asia. 

The ideas of wealth and greatness which these few 
words open out to our imagination, may fall short of the reali¬ 
ty. Such may be the destiny of Gerat Britain. Our island 
home, a speck in the ocean among the nations, will be as it were 
the apex of the world’s wealth, tlie pimiacle of the commerce 
of the globe. This may be the result of the oldening out of the 
British Indian Empire. Half a century hence what will be 
thought of the fears of statesmeu of our time ? the forebodings 
of ruin to England- througli her coimeclion with India ? the idea 
of lopping off some of the branches of the empire and allowing 
Provinces to drilt back into the sea of barbarism, to be cruslied 
under the licentious and brutalising rule of Asiatic des¬ 
potism ? The foundation of the greatness and wealth wc have 
suggested exists. With the seaboard of Hindustan and the 
sovereignty thciice to the Him day as, and our position in 
Europe, wo have the destiny of this splendid country in our 
• hands. We have only to work it out. Great Britain stands 
first among the nations of the civilized world. We have not to 
search for tlic means to attain this greatness. Wc have its seeds. 
We have but to sow them in a rich soil, under the influence of 
a genial clime. • 

Mock philanthropists need not fear that tlie indigenous 
races will be improved off the face of the land.” There is 
no analogy between the wild Kaffirs, the aborigines of Aus¬ 
tralia, the South Sea Island cannibals, the American Ked In¬ 
dians, and the natives of the East. The children of a civilization 
which flourished when Great Britain was in the depths of bar¬ 
barism ; the descendants of sages who read the heavens when 
Britons were clothed in skins and worshipped in druidical temples, 
a race who to this day have retained the germs of intellectual 
greatness, will not vanish from oft‘ the earth. Kor are other 
points analogous. Ko one supposes that the plains of India can 
be populated from Europe. The climate is against it. The race 
would degenerate and disappear in six generations. Till civilization 
permeates through the land there will be nuclei, whence its rays 
will be diffused. European colonies in the mountainous and other 
localities' suitable to the European constitution, will be formed; 
but the races of India will ever be the people of India. They 
cannot all go to Europe to read by the full blaze of civilization, 
but will be gladly lighted by the torches we can bring among 
them. We can enlighten them best by the free, unrestricted, and 
Ibeartily encouraged introduction of British settlers. The hill 
^^p^s of our Indian empire are sufficiently extensive to re- 
surplus population. Every class may send forth its re- 
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presentatives—the, cler| 2 fyman, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
merchant, the engineer, the farmer, the tradesman, the mechanic 
and, to a certain extent, the laborer. All are required. The ** Great 
Eastern’^ may be freighted full and perform six voyages annually, 
and that for fifty years, and not exhaust the demand for Euro¬ 
pean colonists. Though unsuited for the residence of Europeans, 
the plains will be but hours, not weeks, in distance from the hills. 
They, as' well as the culturable tracts on the mountain ranges, 
will be available for the application of British science and 
capital. 

Colonists or settlers, whatever ifiey may be caMed, should 
come to India with the intention of carrying into practice the 
recommendation contained in the Report of the Coloniza¬ 
tion Committee. “ While, therefore, your committee have 
‘ felt anxious to ehibody in their report such general and 
‘ practical information as relates to Euroi)eau settlement in 
‘ fndia, they desire to express their hopes that individual 
‘ co-operation may not be wanting to promote it. Every 
‘ Englishman should go to India with a deep sense of his re- 
‘ sponsibility, not only to those among wliora Jie is about to re- • 
‘ side, but to his own country; whose character for firmness, 

‘ justice and forbearance hfe is bound constantly, zealously, and 
‘ by pcrsotial example, to maintain.’’ While proud of belonging 
to the nation of whose Crown India is so splendid an appanage, 
and thoroughly imbued with the feeling so well expressed by 
Lord Ellenborough in his reply to the Calcutta address, that they 
who won, can and will hold, the country, we should also adopt 
the policy of that statesman, to rule justly, and to live kind¬ 
ly among our native fellow subjects; to maintain by our 
personal example the English character not only for firmness, 
but for justice and forbedtance. Though for the moment a class 
feeling more or less bitter exists, this will pass away. The 
English settlers unconnected with Government must try to bear 
with, to -pity rather than resent, the hostility of a class who feel 
their jposition sinking and their influence decreasing. We may 
look without excitement on the dying embers which, though 
burning brightly, are burning out. 
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Art. IV.—!• Codes Frmiqais. Paris. 1857. 

2. Elements dtOrganisation Judiciairet par Edward Bonnier. 
Paris. 1853. 

3. Manuel de Juge de Paix, Paris. 1854. 

4. Compte General de V Administration de la Justice Criminelle 
en France, pendant Vunnee, 1855. 

5. Compte' General de JAdministration de la Justice Civile et 
Commerciale, pendant Vannee, 1855. 


IVHENBUSfiB we Jiear the shortcoming of our administration 
denounaed, and with a sigh we are obliged to admit it, the 
thought .passes through our minds;—How do they manage 
these things elsewhere”? Given a great people to be governed, 
and the best intentions on the part of the Kulers, what is the 
best combination of men and material, of .theory and practice, 
to effect the purpose ? Looking inwards for assistance and 
example, we find nothing but the bitterest prejudices and 
most selfish class interests on one side, and the most apathetic 
indifference or virulent opposition on the other. The great 
mother country, disfigured by insular eccentricities, vaunting 
absurd customs which nothing but the lapse of centuries 
would render tolerable, incapable of organic reforms, and in¬ 
tolerant of alien races and religions, is no more an example for 
administrations than is London in an ai'chitectural point of view 


for cities elsewhere. Looking outwards, our attention is at¬ 
tracted by the institutions of Turkey, the most degraded but 
the most orientalized of European monarchies, and those of 
France, the most recently and most highly organized. With 
these thoughts in our mind, in 1852 we visited Turkey, and 
in Number XXXVUI. of the CalJUtta Review we gave our 
reason, for believing that British India was not the most mis- 

f overned country m Asia; and in 1856 and 1857, we visited 
Vauce, sat in her Courts of Justice, coiisidered her systems, and 
now throw together a sketch of her Judicial organization. * 
Everything in France dates from the Bevolution. All her 
ancient institutions were swept away in that deluge, but she rose 
invigorated and with new life from her bloody baptism, and set 
about reforming her laws on the most approved models. Chaos 
had preceded that Deluge. There had been originally three 
C^^rts, the Boyal, the Feudal, and the Ecclesiastical. The 
jiprer of the great nobles had rendered the authority of the 
myereign a mere byword, till one by one, through the process of 
of conquest, or of treaty, they were absorbed. The sub- 
ilpjfeudfttion of feuds had on the other hand reduced justice to 
M a state, that it was relief to the people to hare re- 
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couwe to a central, though arbitr^iy, Boyal Po^er, 
could afford to pay Judges of some kind. ^iChe deeds ^ ^ 

by early French writers of the results of the cutting up of 
fiefs into such small shares, that each gentleman, who pos'^ 
sesaed a village, a portion, or even a home, had the rights 
of a sovereign, corresponds wonderfully with the state of the 
j^otected Sikh States, as it existed only a*few years ago. The 
British GovernmetK for a long time forgot its duties, and 
the principle that all justice emanates from the Sovereign, 
’i^as abandoned in favour of the barbarous notion that the right 
of dispensing justice was private property. Weak-minded poli. 
tioals still weep over the injustice inflicted upon petty chief- 
lings, in being deprived of the power of tyrannizing over others, 
and in being themselves subjected to Imperial Laws. 

The Ecclesiastical Courts of the middle ages were more regular, 
more dignified and more learned, butmore unjust and not sufficient¬ 


ly plastic to adapt themselves to the ever shifting wants of a people. 
They gave way at first voluntarily, and afterwards under con¬ 
straint, to the ever-increasing power of the Sovereign: still the 
fortuitous concurrence of such incongruous atoms as |nade up. 
the old kingdom of France,, left no room for the growth of a re¬ 
gular judicial system. The provincial Capitals and Parliaments 
were jealous of Paris: two different codes of law prevailed in 
different portions of the kingdom : privileges, and exemptions, 
and local customs had grown up like thistles which nothing but 
a revolution could eradicate.^Thosc who have had the task of ad¬ 
ministering a' newly annexed kingdom in India, know well 
that the waters of a deluge must pass over the soil, destroying 
much, perhaps that is valuable, with a great deal more than is 
worthless, before the foundation, broad and deep, of new institii- 
tions, can be planted. Attempts were made under the vigorous des¬ 
potism of Louis XIV. by the deputation of Judges on circuit, 
to do something in the way. of reform without previous de- 
•struction, and the narrative of the ** Grands Jours d’Auvergne” 
gives^ a living picture of the proceedings of such Courts. A de¬ 
putation of Indian Judges’oft circuit in the provinces of an in¬ 
dependent Indian Chief would have the same results, which 
just amount to nothing. 

The Kevolution passed over the country, sweeping away 
feudal traces, all institutions good or bad, welding together iri 
one mass all .the heterogeneous elements: the old provisoea’ 
and landmarks vanished from the map, and new France eiihie 
out, divided into departments, arronmasementr, and canton^ 
according to local and praotic^'requiremeatBi So;have we 
seen mora than once in the last decade the did lai^dttiat^ of a 
native kingdom, old names, old associatit^s, vanl^kwdyj and 
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a nei^ province come ibrth with its didsions» districts^ ftnd 
pergunnahs on the universal type of Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

Kmineh^y practical was the French Assembly, which, newly 
created by the free election of the people, discussed the question 
of their new institutions. The subjects were not unfamiliar ones 
to an Indian statesman. 

L Shairwe establish Juries? 


II, In Civil, as well as Criminal, matters? 

III, Shall the Courts be sedentary or migratory ? 

IV, Shall there be grades of Courts of Justice, and a power 

of appeal ?. • 

y. Shall the* Judges be for life, or elected for a period ? 

VI. Shall they be chosen by the people, or the Sovereign ? 

VII. Shall the Ministry of Justice be appointed by the peo¬ 
ple, or the Sovereign ? 

VIII. Shall there be a central Court of Cassation fixed at 
the Metropolis, or migratory Judgea of appeal ? 

IX. Shall the same Courts adjudicate on all matters, or 

shall there be separate tribunals for commerce, administration, 
revenue aihd police ? . ^ 

In all these questions do we not catch the echo of discussions 
which still vibrate among us ? Who can at once decide on any of 
these points, when so much is to be said on both sides ? The 
French assembly did decide, and gave very good reasons for 
their decision; and • on the seconjl point most convincing, for a 
more unsatisfactory tribunal for settling a civil action than a jury, 
made up of chance members, cannot be imagined, when so much 
turns upon the value of proofs, and nature of evidence. , The 
French Assembly laid the foundation of a judicial hierarchy 
which flourishes to this day ; and under Imperj^l France came 
mto existence that Code, which has crowned with a more endur¬ 
ing laurel than that of bloody victories, the temples of the First 
Kapoleon. . . 

what a comfort it is to a Frenchman, or a stranger sojourning 
in France, if, driven into the Courts, he wishes to satisfy hiiuself 
as to the laws of the country, that he can purchase lor a few 
francs a goodly volume containing the following Codes*: 

; ,I. Code Civil. 


. II. Code de Procedure Civile. 

/’HI. Code de Commerce. 

Code d’ Insftructioh Crimiuello. 

■;;*>|''^:V,;''G6dePdnal. 

;/'£VI./„^;Code ForestiSr. , 

moreover fin'd thq matter so. ^trapgej|/^, 
/accessible, and 'worded as.tq 'be «3d(e|^t|ip''j 
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dluaiT' iiiteMecta. The unhappy EngUahmaitf 
jo^rning in England, would he referred to countless voluiaba hf 
statutes often conflicting, countless cases of Judge^made 1^,; 
and numerous text books of greater or less estimation. aho 
still more unhappy native of. India, or stranger sojourning in 
India, would, in the Regulation Provinces, be referred to Iv^ote 
Books, Circulars, Regulations, Acts and Constructions; and in 
the Non-Regulation Provinces the inquirer would receive the 
signiflcant information, that a great deal depended on the bles¬ 
sed will of the Hakim. Still it has been truly remarked cen¬ 
turies ago, that no tyranny is* so intolerable as that where the 
law is vague and uncertain. 

We have commenced to doubt as to the excellence of our 
institutions in India. We know that our-Judges are very un¬ 
trained, and generally very ignorant. There are now two great, 
parties in the State, one upholding a rigid system, where the 
Judge is but part of a machine, and often the tool of the liti¬ 
gant ; the other asserting the merits of a rough and ready sys¬ 
tem, where form is nothing, but where justice is often missed 
more from the want of skill than the want of will of the Judge. 
We find ourselves hopelessly dissociated from the Courts of the 
home country, and ‘'the Royal Courts of the Presidencies. 
Let us consider then the complete and elaborate organization, 
of the French Courts, which not only unites the whole mother 
country in one judicial net, but through the agency of aflSi- 
liated Courts extends to Alters and the colonies, where tri¬ 
bunals, fewer in number yet co-ordinate in grade, act in harmo¬ 
ny, and without conflict of jurisdiction or uncertainty of practice. , 
At the* head of all presides the Keeper of the Seals, one of the 
Ministry, and re.sponsible for the administration of justice. 
We admit thati^France by such a centralized organization has 
sacrificed her constitutional liberty, but that does not render her , 
institutions less an example for India, where, say what j^ou will, 
no constitutional liberty does or can be allowed to exist either 
for Asiatic or European. 

The highest Court is the Court of Cassation, which is flxeii ,; 
at Paris. It possesses supreme appellate and disciplinary' * 
powers over all the lower tribunals. It is divided into thr^ 
Chambers. The first is employed in receiving petitions of 
peal, and deciding whether there is any legid point fo sub^t 
to ^e second Chamber, which decides on the ooneitiftiicliim^df 
law only. The third Chamber decides oh crimihfd. appeals. 
The rubber of Judges is very numerous, no less th^ Ibrty.-se* 
veug mid evei^ judgment must be given by eleven .fhembem 
or a majmri^: of votes. In settling legal points, thew duty,. 
to loidc to '^0 fipltlt, and hot the dead lettel of twMw* 

DlCZltBSa, 1859. . ' < s S. 
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Kext in Tank come the Courts, which change their tialnies on 
each change of Government, and have been designated B^yal, 
National, and now finally Imperial during the last ten yeafs. 
They have both Criminal and Civil powers, and are located in 
the twenty-seven moat notable cities of the Empire, including 
Paris. In that city the number of Judges is no less than Sixty- 
six divided into five Chambers, three for the despatch of Civil 
appeals, two for Criminal oases. The smallest Court of this 
Jrank has two Chambers, and twenty Judges, for seven are, re¬ 
quired for the disposal of every Civil, and five for every Crimi¬ 
nal trial, A deputation of this body also forms periodically 
Courts of xissize, to try serious offences with the aid of a Jury 
at the head-quarters of each department. Within the juris¬ 
diction of each Imperial Court is included one or more depart¬ 
ments, and there is no unit of the administrative system which 
corresponds precisely with these limits. As each grade of Courts 
has a certain limit of final jurisdiction, it follows that a large class 
of cases allow of no appeal, and the litigants are always at liberty 
by mutual consent to bind themselves to agree to the decision of 
the lower Courts. There is a certain limited class of cases, in 
which the Imperial Courts have primary jurisdiction. 

Next in rank come the Courts of fitst instance which are 
located in each arrondissement, exercising jurisdiction over the 
same extent of country as the Soua-Prefet or Deputy Com- 
, missioner. The department, presided over by the Prefet or 
Commissioner, as stated above, has no separate legal tribunal. 
The tribunals of the arrondissement have both Civil and Criminal 
power, and are divided into Chambers, according to the extent 
of business. At Paris there are eight, of which six dispose of 
Civil, and two of Criminal cases. Three Judges compose a Court. 
There are three hundred and sixty-three of#he8C Courts^ and 
by them ihe great mass of the legal work of the whole country 
11 disposed'-of. 

'■ But it is atfthis point of the French institutions that we dis¬ 
cover that the men who planted the foundation of the legal 
jjystem, were not lawyers who looked on Courts as preserves 
for their sport and profit, but citizens and statesmen. The 
/great curse of all Courts is the delays, the expenses and the dis- 
^'tanee to be travelled by litigants and witnesses. Sombchalso 
depends upon local inspection, and special knowledge: so much 
be done to stay a suit *^in initio” by a few words ofcoilbilii^ 
by a correct expounding of the law, or a mild reasoning wilb 
Q^^^g-beaded persons. Parties, once committed to a sti^gle, i^- 
S|4 u|e origin of the affair in the excitement of the stmgps. The 
j jiai^ i QU S feelings of a man are excited, and 

of hie faauly* he m^kes diringsnstotts 
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Bions of the trathj or hazards through a hireling spokesmla^ 
right falsehood. Cases of 0,0 entangled nature arise, W|d<?h 
nnne but .those whose daily life is spent on them can satiefi^j^- 
ly decide. The Assembly recognized these wants, and institutjed 

J. The Juges des Jraix. ^ 

II. Conseil des Prud’hommfes. 1 

III. Tribunal de Commerce. 

> IV. Conseil deJFamille. 

Ij^ is to these that the attention of the Indian Legislature re¬ 
quires more particularly to be drawn, for in all attempts at 
“ conciliation,” in all eflPectiva use of “ experts,” ** municipal 
institutions,” or “ family organizations,” we are sadly deficient. 
It may be replied that the Sudder Courts, the Courts of Ciyil 
and Sessions Judges, and the Moonsiff’s Court fairly represent 
the Court of Cassation, the Imperial Court, and the Tribunal of 
instance, but what have we to represent the four charac¬ 
teristics on the examination of which we now proceed to en^er ? 
Yet if Law be made for every degree, if the interesl^s of the poor, 
of the villagers who happily live remote from the local Courts, 
are to be considered, we have still before us in the greater part 
of India the task of constituting popular Courts, or of working 
those in existence in an efficient manner. 


The Juge do Paix” is located in every canton, and they 
amount to 2,849 in number. A canton is the smallest unit in 
the system of aggregation of villages for administrative purposes. 
It corresponds to the Pergunnah of India, and the powers yested 
in the Jjjge de Paix correspond very much to those entrusted" 
by the Punjaub Government to the Tuhseeldars. The object 
is to bring home justice within a reasonable distance of the. 
ddors of every subject. They occupy the lowest grade of tlj^e 
judicial hierarchy, and are not necessarily trained lawyers, but are . 
required to possess some legal knowledge, as the tendency qf 
modern French Legislation is to widen the jurisdiction of these 
popular Coui:ts. On the Criminal side they are Courts qf sim- 
. pie Police, and dispose summarily of petty cases, adjudging , 
seutence of imprisonment of from one to five days, and afineiROt; 
exceeding fifteen francs. They assist also the higher Oourtiiiba' 
conducting local inquiries, and in supplying links of 
On, t;he Civil side they play a most important game: their 
i,; *h>n'iitriple* 

r conciliate litigRnts, if possible: they are 

issue, a,,citation, undl they have sent a private noticfvRRd 
">^arrati^matters. ■ 

IL I© de^de finally in cases below lOQ firancs, and liable 
/,tO:^K^..idiove 10Qfranca ^ ' ..i, '> n,.h. 

eRtra-jndlcial.,^^ ^as; 

S S S' 
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;.^i.g of wUh, preaidiog «t family eou;^, giviag valHiiy 
tToertain l«al acM, suoli as adoption, majiority. &a _ ' , ‘ , 

Certain other speoial matters are entrusted to ,thi# importaat 
local officer for the convenience of the parties. ' , ' / r 

I. All quarrels of travellers with ihn-keepers, and letters of 

horses and other means of conveyance. , •* * u« 

II. AU questions as to the amount of mdeiiraity to be paid 

hv landlord or tenant. i • 

Suita for rents, repairs, hire of servants and lalwurers, i«- 

iurv to property by man and beast, delaination by word of mouth, 
personal quarrels: in all these cases a final decision can be given 
UP to 100 francs, and subject to appeal indefinitely. 

IV. Suits with regard to possession, or rights of vicinage, whe^ 
the possession is not contested; claims for maintenance on the 
part of relatives: such matters require local knowledge, and 
Sen local inspection, but the decisions are open to appeal. 

Moreover, if the litigants agree to waive the appeal, and abide 
by the deci^on of the local Judge, 

so bv siffnint*’ a previous declaration to that effect. Ihis is 
an old maxim of Roman law. “Judex, qui ad certam summam 
iudi^re^uLs est, etiam de re majori judicare potest, si inter 
litigatores conveniat.” Men are not so bad as we paint them : 
they arc often desirous of arriving at a peaceful solution of a 
strufff^le, though not inclined to surrender,untila competent Jud^ 
LV explained the law,- ascertained the facts, and declared his 
view It is a mercy therefore to attempt to conciliate before 
expenses are incurred, to give ^ power of final decirpon up to 
a Lrtain extent, and to allow the parties in c^s naturally 
open to appeal, to bind themselves to abide by the decision^ 
the Courtf^ France is indebted to England for the name of^e 
“^Juge de Paix,” for in the first dawn of their Revolution they 
looked to their free neighbour for example; but the office is ex- 
^nded far beyond the attributes of that singularly i^fficiemt* 
unqualified functionary, called “ Justice of the Peace m 
Englaad, and we should do well m British India to adopt m 
much of the French models as suit our other institutions. Oa 
lihia line the Piinjaub Government is marching: m the Per- 

feunnah Court, though confessedly crude and faulty, we sdil ^e 

germ of a tribunal which will supply cheap and readywf 
i'riw/proteotiou and justice to the circle of villages whi<ffi he 
it. And until we effect this, we have^ue aothiug. ^ 
W Mve' some idea of the extent to which ooucihatk;^ 

■ ■ Wd may state that m one year more than thfee oMi 
itiees imthout charge were issued, calling upou^e 
attend to hear reason: more tima oneva^ 

^ij ffilpoisd ef in this amiable way;: ia half ar n^ioa 
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ih& failed ; of tbe m 1^dia|^.wafa 

as no notice was taken of the Inendly aummonlb , In ali tiMS^ ^ 
cases the preliminary of conciliation was optional, buiia. a 3iBSjt:|je, 
oleuss of cases the attempt precede a formal citation, ' 
44,000 cases, where parties were summoned and appeared in 
person, about 20,000 were arranged by the Juge de Paix witK* 
out having occasion to proceed to law. There is a large dai^ 
of 'oases which come before Indian Courts, which would be 
disposed of in this way, especially the quarrels about marriage 
and betrothal contracts. But when once money has been 
^pent in law expenses, and the parties have been committ^ to 
the struggle, the question is, who can lie the most cleverly 
and dissemble moat cunningly. 

We come now to the “ Oonseil dea Prud’ homines,'’ the Court 
of Industrial Judges, which is established in every commercial 
town to settle quarrels betwixt workmen and their masters. 
Through this institution also that vein of sound wisdom develops 
itself, which teaches that a difference composed by advice is 
better than a strife decided by a judgment. These Courts oc* 
eupy precisely in commercial matters the same position that 
the Juge de Paix occupies in Civil. The Council is elective 
and composed of masters and workmen, and is divided into 
two chambers. The former assembles in private for the purpose 
of conciliation, the latter in public to adjudicate in those cases 
where the friendly attempts of the first chamber have failed. 
Five is the number of the public, and two of the private Court-; 
their jurisdiction is final up to the value of 200 franci^, au4f 
subject to appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce, unlimited. Of 
the value of these Courts an idea may be formed from the fact^ 
that 28,000 disputes were brought before them, and no less than 
26,800 decided without litigation by the Conciliation Chamber; 
In many of the remaining cases the tetms, fixed by that Chamr 
her, but refused at first, were eventually accepted. No won-, 
der that the veteran legal reformer. Lord Brougham, has pez^ 
sistently urged this measure, and more especially during 
last Session, in consequence of the great Strike of workmen*, 
As l(mg as the sword is the only arbiter of external, and Stxikf^ 
of intemid quarrels, we doubt whether European world. 4|; 
really advancing in the path of actual civilization. ^h!e,|refi|| ' 
1860 has efifeotually shown that Europe and England, ar^ ,Ut<te 
advanced b^ond the state of savages still. \ 

In great commercial towns the necessity is soon ea^p^eiie^ 
dtb^s with special qualificationa, a kiiowledget,^f ;tffMie ,cus¬ 
toms and trade names, a gra^ for accounts, and u pak^ujar ti|r|| 
of mind, i to dispose of the numerous cases h^rly 
in ^e c^inary current of ..business, . 
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.ifebtli ia Fraaoe to tbe exieteace of" Tribunals of Commerce.^’ 
*^Thdy do not exist-in a separate individuality in every arrondisse- 
ment, and in some more than one exists: where no separate 
Court has been formed^ the Civil tribunal disposes of such few 
cases as may arise, but with a summary procedure. Where 
they are separately constituted, they consist of not less than 
two, and not more than fourteen Judges. A list of notables is pre¬ 
pared by the Prefect according to the number of the pojtela- 
tion who elect the members of the Court: the qualification if^ 
that they have conducted their commercial business with 
honour and distinction, of which fact the electors are moral 
judges. The appointment lasts two years, and is unremunerated; 
the parties may be once re-elected, and after an interval for * 
a third time: they are immoveable, and are at liberty 
to continue their particular trade, but, should they have re¬ 
lations in a great number, that is an objection. Those Judg¬ 
es form a Court, and their forms are simple and procedure 
rapid. Extra-judicially they have complete jurisdiction in 
all cases of bankruptcy, in atfairs relating to notes of exchange 
lost or protested, and other mercantile contingencies. Judi¬ 
cially they adjudicate in every case which is legally defined to 
be an " Act of Commerce,” by whomsoever performed. The 
consequences are more than merely formal, for a sentence of a 
fine of 200 Rs. carries with it always personal imprisonment. 
Neither the producing nor the consuming classes are liable to 
this Court, but only those who by way of speculation make a 
profit of the difference betwixt the price charged by the pro¬ 
ducer and that paid by the consumer. Real property also is 
not affected. We may define the jurisdiction as mixed, affect¬ 
ing certain relations of certain men, with a finality within the 
TBlqe of 1500 francs, and liable to appeal to the Imperial Court 
T'in^efinitely. Although these Courts have an absolute incompe¬ 
tence further than special cases and special parties, yet when 
a quarrel arises regarding a cheque signed by a non-commercial 
party, ,it may by, consent of parties be made over to the Com¬ 
mercial Tribunal. 

Numerous are the cases of discord in a family, which should 
never see the light, but which under the unfeeling policy of the 
Anglo-Indian Courts are brought at once into the broad |la^e 
of ^ Court amidst the shame of the litigants, and the densiem 
of bystanders. Numerous are the cases of doubt and difficulty, 
sally in the family of the widow, the minor, and the 
ef <h>uble or ill-assorted marriages, where the voice of leg^- 
authority is required to compose the strife, aiul arra&|e 
i The sudden death of the head ef bsIs 

of rival families^ by ears* Siep-soh 
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is rancorous against step-mother. Eaoh demands more and gets 
less than his own right. The village, or quarter of the tov^^n^'xa 
scandalized at the curtain being thus raised that screened'the 
privacy of a respectably citizen, whose body, if a Mahome- 
dan, is still feasting the jaokalk in the adjoining cemetery, or 
whose ashes, if a Hindoo, are still tied up in a napkin pre¬ 
paratory to their transport to the Ganges. Respectable men 
with tears in their eyes have sought our advice in such hard 
rfjases. Is there no alternative betwixt dragging into Court 
the wife of their father, and submitting to being deprived 
of the jewels and paraphernalia of their own deceased mother? 
Must the accounts of the firm be laid open in full Court before 
half-brothers can relax the gripe on each other’s throat, which 
commenced on the death of their parent ? Must the minor be 
plundered for want of some system in his household ? Is iiot 
dowry to be given to the orphan girl? For the settlement of 
such like diffeculties the admirable institution of the ” Conseil 
de Famille ” presents a ready remedy. Composed of the agnates 
and cognates of the parties, they are legally convened by the 
Juge de Paix: all attempt to deceive them will fall through: 
ordinarily they will have the credit of the family at heart, 
and even supposing that they could not get the litigants 
to agree to their award, still their recorded opinion of what is 
right, and their discovery of the value of the property, will fur¬ 
nish the regular Courts with materials for a safe decree. 

We have thus passed under review the different Courts of 
Justice, and for the sake of clearly defining their particular 
Civil and Criminal powers we recapitulate them. On the 
Civil' side there is the Court of Cassation for all France, the 
27 Imperial Courts, the 363 Civil Tribunals of arrondlsse- 
ments, the Commercial Tribunals, sometimes identical |vith 
Wt generally separate from the Civil Tribunals, the 2849 Juges 
de Paix in each canton, the Conseil des Prud’hommes, and 
the Conseil de Famille, which last partakes more of the character 
of a domestic institution than an actual Court, and by the nature 
of things has no fixed " personcl.” On the Criminal side we 
have the same Judges employed, with the exception of the Com-* 
meroi^ Tribunal, and Conseil des Prud’horames, but in a difierent 
way. In the Court of Cassation there is no change: but fteka 
the Courts Imperial a deputation is formed to hold a quarterly 
assize at the chief town of each one of the departmenstd within 
their jurisdiction, and an extraordinary Session oo^lot^ly. 
This Court disposes, with the help of a Jury, of all oHmeS^as 
defined in the Penal Code: in the case of the, absence of the of¬ 
fender. the Court pass sentence ** par contunituse’’.widh^t # ^ 
ry. The Court is compoiwd of me Present, choeen l^s^^N^ 
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vernment, and ten aaflessors delegated from tlie Conrt Imperial, 
or the Civil Tribunal of the arrondissement .* but before a case 
can be committed to this Court of assize^ it has to pass before the 
“ Chambre d’ Accusation/’ which is^omposed of five members 
of the Imperial Court. 

To each Civil Tribunal, located in each arrondissement, is at¬ 
tached a Correctional Chamber, which composed of three mem¬ 
bers disposes, without a Jury, of all cases which come under the 
head of delits” in the Penal Code, and the punishment of which 
amounts to fine or imprisonment only. But one Judge is speci¬ 
ally told off, as Judge d’ Instruction, to conduct investigations 
and preliminary inquiry, so as to bring the matter to a focus, 
before it is sent to the competent court for final disposal. The 
Procureur General may, if he like, make up his own case by 
help of the Juge de Paix, or otherwise, and send it before the 
proper Court; but, where a party is arrested, the case must go 
before the Juge d’ Instruction. 

The mention of the awful name of the Procureur General 


opens out a new feature of the French system, known as the 
“ Ministere Public,” and technically the “ Parquet.” It is too 
often forgotten, that in every Criminal trial and in the majority 
of Civil trials, society has an interest, a deep interest, that the laws 
should not be misinterpreted, that criminals should not escape, 
that public morality should not be scandalized, that nuisances 
shall be put down. To expect that the Judge should attend to 
such things, as in India, often diminishes from his independent 
and impartial bearing: to leave it to the individual prosecutor, or 
the neighbourhood, or some busybody, is to let matters take their 
chance. It has therefore been the practice of the French Courts 


for three centuries, that there should be a paid Agent of the Exe¬ 
cutive Government, attached to the Court of Cassation and to 
each of the twenty-seven Imperial Courts, and three hundred and 
sixty-three Civil Tribunals, to represent the Government and 
protect the interests of society. The whole of this vast body is 
under the orders of the Keeper of the Seals, and they are possess¬ 
ed of great powers, and exercise an enormous influence on the 
actions of the Courts. Destructive as such a system no doubt is 
to coQ^tutional independence, on the other hand, a wonderful 
unijs^ity and energy is secured to the administrative machine. 

measure has often been agitated in England, but with 
HIP success, and the idea of a public prosecutor in each 
|PPrt, ,and a Minister of Justice at the head of the whole judicial 
P^rRi^y» but himself a member of the Executive Government, 
repeatedly ventilated.^ It is one of those questions^ on 
R great dem can be said on both sides, aiid in India Ihe 
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great expense which it would entail, and the indifferent ma* 
clilnery which offers itself, render the scheme hopeless. 

This leads us on to the consideration of one of the radical 
differences betwixt the English and French Judicial systems. 
Criminal law has two views. 

I. The inquisitorial, where a public investigation is held 

with the object of ascertaining the truth, and inflicting a puuish- 
ment. ^ ^ ..... 

II. The litigious, where a private litigation is being conduct- 
cef betwixt two persons, one of whom tries to persuade the Judge 
that the other falls within a class, against whom the law has de¬ 
nounced certain punishments. 

Both these views have been pushed to an extravagant length, 
and ill France the prisoner is brow-beaten, questioned, entangled 
in traps, the object being to discover the truth. In English 
law a false leniency is shown tp the accused, for, if innocent, 
the more ample his disclosures, and the greater assistance 
which he rendei’s the Judge, the more certain and honourable 
his acq^uittal: while, if guilty, society is injured, and the Judge 
condemned by his acquittal. In the Anglo-Indian Courts a just 
medium is soii^ht for, and wj^^ile threats or promises are forbid¬ 
den, the accused is questioned fully, and, although the wicked 
folly of forced confessions has long since been admitted, sources 
of more trustworthy evidence are often indicated by the state¬ 
ments of the prisoner on close examination. 

As may be gathered from the above narrative, the number 
of Judges in France*is vory great, the salaries are very small: 
the appointments are for life, and this privilege appears to be 
abused, as the present Emperor of the French is most un¬ 
justly charged with the shameful tyranny of declaring that 
at the age of seventy-five. Judges of the XJourt of Cassation, and 
at the age of seventy. Judges of tho lower Court, are to be 
superannuated on a pension. To give an idea of the number 
of Judges we add the following statement:— 

J udges. 

1 Court of Cassation, ... ... ... 24 

27 Imperial Courts, . 000 

363 Civil Tribunals, ... ... 1,576 


391 

Juges de Paix, 


2,500 

3,000 


Grand Total .. 5,500 

TI»e total charge to the State is about £600,000 per annum. 
The pay of a Juge ‘de Paix is only £40 per annum with some 
fees, and the pay of the higher Judges is ridiculously sn^l, but 
Dbcembeb, 1859. 2 i' 
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in France the- aspiration of all is to be in Government employ. 
In JCngland one and sixty Judges absorb £300,000 annually. 
In India we should be afraid to say how much was siient, 
though we know with how little result. One consequence of 
the vast number of Judges, in spite of their death grasp on office, 
is that the Bar cannot supply sufficient candidates, even if the 
slender salaries would tcin[)t a Jnan of ability to resign his [)rivate 
practice. Cei’tain (pialificatlons with regard to age, morals, edu¬ 
cation tests, relationships, are required to precede nomination, 
which is vested in the Executive Government, and Judges arc liii- 
blc to removal by the Court of Cassation for bad conduct, but the 
number of conflicting oaths which they have to take to Kings, Ke- 
puhlics, presidents, and Emperors, on each turn of the politica||, 
hour-glass, must be trying to the feelings ofeven a septuagenarian 
Judge. In the arrangements for supplying vacancies incase of 
illness by supplementary Judges, for partitioning the work 
into tribunals, securing the tour of service, keeping up urgent 
work during vac ation, preventing partiality and iudillorcnco,—in 
all these matters the arrangements of the Legislature arc above 
praise. 

The organization of departmegts, and the centralization of 
the judicial and executive functions, which loanee wrought 
for herself at the Revolution, have hopelessly destroyed her fitness 
for constitutional* liberty. When to this is added the cloud of 
petty placemen, the 500,000 Military, the G00,000 Civil em- 
jdoyes, who depend for their bread cm a fiat from Paris, what won¬ 
der if the new Prefect who arriveg by rail, and the new order 
which is conveyed by tclegrajih, should bo quietly obeyed ? 
There are no ramparts of Provincial customs, local magnates, 
or antiquated formalities, to stay the stream. Anglo-India 
thoroughly resembles France in tliesc particulars. There is an 
'infinity of small places revocable at pleasure, and the 
general feeling among the better classes is, that, to bo 
thoroughly a gentleman, a post under Govornment must bo ob¬ 
tained. The division of the power of the State into three ele¬ 
ments, Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, in theory may be 
true, but under a strong and.despotic Government all merges 
in the Executive. If Judges are not liable to removal except 
for misconduct, they have always the temptation of promotion 
before them, and the same hands are now by popular consent 
entrusted with judicial and executive powers. In the best ad- 
mmistered I^ooinces the rule is the most despotic: the best check 
in abuse is the firm hand of the Governor: posts are neither 
Jtoeditary, nor freeholds, nor, as iu4^rance, to he bought and 
pfivate arrangement, which is a more fatal abuse than 
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patronage and nepotism. Such for many a year, if wc continue 
to hold the country, must be the constitution of India. 

We have ourselves sat in the French Courts, both in Paris 
and the Provinces, listened to eloquent pleadings, and watched with 
interest the details of trials both civil.and criminal, with India 
always in our thoughts; for we have sate and may sit again 
many a weary hour in the Gutcherries of Anglo-India. We may 
say with safety, that wc have visited every variety of Court in 
Englaml from the-'Queen’s. Bench to the country Magistrates’ 
^tcekly meeting, and therefore informing an opinion wo have 
brought knowledge of other Courts to bear on the subject. All 
tlie French Courts arc well Ideated, generally in handsome nc\v 
j|buildings, for a rage for architectural extravagance has lately 
seized the country. Paris is however the model of the rest. 
The famous “ Chanibro dcs Pas Perdus” looks sinsdl when. West¬ 
minster Hall is thought of,.over which many a weary foot treads, 
waiting till the abundant nonsense of each counsel has exhaust¬ 
ed itself. The same kind of people hang about the purlieus of all 
Courts, whether in Europe or Asia—llie half-witted old woman, 
the emaciated hatchet-faced man, always waiting for some¬ 
body,. the bristling attorney, the puckercd-forehcad Barrister, the 
petition-writer with his inkHorn, the toutcr with Ids keen scent 
for an unsatisfied wrong. The interiors of the French Courts 
have a speciality of their own : the bust of the Emperor is now 
seen upon the bracket over the door which lately held the bust of 
France, and before that the bust of Louis Philippe, and before 
that, of Charles X. What becomes of the banished plaster-casts, 
when their original is smashed, is not known. Opposite to the 
bust is a picture of the crucifixion: in France religions do not 
change, so this instance of a most unjust sentence stands 
as a warning to all Judges. Both these ornaments appear to us 
to be objectionable and uncalled for. The row of judges in 
black gowns and little square bats is imposing: tbe bar, and 
the Government officers occupy their proper place, and tbe 
public are provided with convenient seats, and take a keen inter¬ 
est in what is going on. One old woman in our bearing spoke out, 
but was mildly repressed by the Court oiheer. The presence 
of the everlasting gens d’arme is odious, but it seems to be the 
fatality of France. The plaintiff and ^defendant had separate 
seats assigned to them, and each counsel was armed with a port¬ 
folio, containing the papers of his case written in an ordinary man¬ 
ner, and not in the English technically dnej' style, or in as tedious 
and lengthy a way as possible. The witnesses were not sworn in 
the English or Anglo-Ii^ian fashion. They had not to gabble un¬ 
utterable nonsense after the sherift’s officer, or to have a wordy skir¬ 
mish with the Kazir before they could be prevailed upon to-mako 
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their affirmation, but, having been asked their name, age, paren¬ 
tage, and place of residence, they were directed to hold up their 
hands, and charged or administered to speak the truth. This 
appears to be a very sensible practice.* In each Court were no¬ 
tices and proclamations tabled on screens for public reference: over 
the door of each Court was set up in large letters the name of 
the Court, and for the convenience of the public directions were 
printed on the walls. At the close of each assizes a list of parties 
sentenced for disgraceful offences, was stuck up, and a separate 
placard for absconders, who were sentenced “ cn contumace” to*a 
term of years, and deprived of property and citizenship. Cases of 
punishment for cheating, such as watering milk, were published 
in the Gazette^ and a placard by order of Court affixed to the 
door of offender, all at the expense of the culprit, who was 
lined and imprisoned also, but he had the singular indvilege of 
paying his fine, and talking his term in prison, whenever he liked, 
during the coprse of the year, 

III their proper- place at the close of the'statlstics of France 
Proper comes the notice of French Algeria, subject to the same 
laws, which arc administered by members of the same hierarchy. 
The settlor, in moving from one part of the French dominions to 
the other, finds no cohfiict of jurisdictions, no diversity of Codes. 
Where the French flags fly, there is the Code Napoleon in 
force ; the same Court of Cassation, and the same Minister of 
Justice, at Paris, see that the laws are properly administered, 
and that the affiliated Courts in the colony obey the law of the 
motlier country. For the wild aud unsettled tribes the 
“ Bureau Avabe,” presided over by a gallant officer, occupies 
somewhat of the position of a Political Officer’s Court in India. 

’’And nowhere in the French institutions do we find the black 
spot which disgraces our own, the distinction betwixt naan and 
man, tbo enactment of one law for one class of British subjects, 
and a second for one less favoured. The French have introduc¬ 
ed the best systems in their power, and enforce it alike on all, 
circumcised or uncircumcised, whether a citizen or a stranger. 
It is taking the very lowest view of our position in India to have 

* In India in the matter-of oaths we ai)pcar to be working round in a circle, and 
to-come hock to the point where vve originally started. We hardly believe our eyes, 
when wo lind the re-introduction proposed^ of the Koran, and Quj^gajul, the Pandit, 
and the Moola again. Do those,'who advocate such measures, recollect, that, when 
they appeal to a man’s religious feelings, they invoke considerations, which, if out. 
raged, it rests with a higher power to vindicate. Jupiter reserves to himself the dis¬ 
charge of his own thunderbolts. If a Hindu believes that there is a sanctity in 
the Ganges, which he outrages by perjury, the Ganges most vindicate the insult : if 
'there is a value in' the Koran, it is not for us to support it. What the earthly 
dO(%e should do, is io warn the witness to spealf the thith, and perjury should 
^ lif punished as a gross cont<anpt of Court, and conspiracy to injure mi individual, aft 
^ithwgrt the ends of justice. 
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such a caro for the Anrjlo-Saxon only amidst the ^yreaf fami¬ 
ly of nations. Let the free American citizen, the French, the 
German settler, take his chance, let the Yorkshireman and 
Irishman be protected. It is a low view to care only for the 
white faces, (including some very yellow ones, by courtesy Eu~ 
. ropean llritish subjects,) and not to remember, that this country 
was given to us, that we might deal juslly with the vast indige¬ 
nous population, and give them the very best, cheapest, and sim¬ 
plest forms of justfee, that science can suggest or energy work 
d^lt. 

We have thus seen how the French Couits, constructed 
on a harmonious system, are capable of expansion. Let 
us to look to India, and consider how different a position 
the Courts founded by 11 oval Charter in the Presidency 
have occupied, and still continue to occupy. Have they con¬ 
tributed any thing towards improving* the Courts of the Mo- 
fussil by example or precept ? Have lliey not clone their worst 
to degrade-them ? Highly ])aid are the Judges, though by no 
means of the second or third rank in tlieir profession at home; 
highly paid are the Council, and the .attorney, and tlic official 
hive : the question is, whether justice is worth buying at such 
a price, aud whether any country co\dd supj)ort sucli a charge. 
In France so numerous are the Judges that the Bar, cannot 
supply the ranks, and in India so highly paid are the lioyal 
Judges, that no country could support a multiplication of such 
cormorants. And how unedifying is the position of the Judge 
in his own Court, where he cannot understand one word uttered 
by a witness, nor can the Bar help him ; yet it is generally 
supposed that there is much in the tone and expression, and the ra¬ 
pidity with whic^j the cro8S-cj[uc8lioner follows up the hint, and 
drives an equivocator into a corner. All this is lost, when the 
evidence has to be daily doled out by the only interpreter. No 
one can witness atrial in*the Supreme Court without a certain 
degree of shame for the institutions of Anglo-India. 

As we stated above, we need not look to the English Courts for 
examples : there are as many varieties, but all of a hopelessly lu- 
fiexiblo Anglo-Saxon stamp. What a sad sight is the assembly 
in the Sessions Court I What! all that ermine and puckered- 
forehead on the Bench, all those bold brazen foreheads 
in horse liaif wigs at the Bar, all those hungry attornies crouch¬ 
ing beneath, those pikes, javelin men, Slierifl^, Jailers, great 
Jury, little Jury, ladies in the gallery, and women with 
babies crushed in the passages—is all that machinery brouo-ht 
periodically into action* to try that shock'headcd poacher, that 
downcast child-murderess ? In truth, what with the smell, the 
irregularity of their meals, the novelty of the scene, the threats 
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of the Council, and the awfully wise look of the Judge, the pet¬ 
ty farmer, who has left his homestead knowing that his hay is 
out and that there is a chance of rain, is in anything but a judi¬ 
cial frame of mind, but he is called upon to give minute evi¬ 
dence as a witness, or to agree with eleven other gentlemen on a 
verdict. No wonder that there are contradictions in evidence, 
and compromises in the verdicts of juries^ 

Still more unsatisfactory was the sight which we had of the 
Quarter Sessions. A motley party of country Magistrates drop in, 
country squires, clergy, private individuals, under the guidamfts 
of a knowing individual, perhaps a Barrister, as Chairman. In 
one case on the civil side relating to a poor-rate on a railroad 
nearly the’ whole Court was disqualified,, as shareholders, and 
the decision of a most difiiciilt question had to be entrusted to 
a most inferior Court, selected because they had no shares. On 
the criminal side the depositions were not forthcoming, and 
the Clerk of the Court pleaded as an excuse that he could not 
get quarters at tiie Hotel owing to the County BaH, and threw 
back the blame on the Magistrate’s clerk. Nor was the mode 
of conducting the trial, or the mode in which the Committals 
had been j)repared by the unpaid agency of the country Magis¬ 
trate, in any way edifying. But the climax of all is the weekly 
gathering of tlie country Magistrates in tlieir own jurisdiction, 
the summary fining of rows of citizens for allowing their chim¬ 
neys io smoke, the discussion of the merits of the case, while 
bread and cheese is being handed round, the only suggestion of 
the clerk who is generally an attorney, and who possesses the 
legal conscience of the Court, the sapient resolution of the 
l^piich. These things bafHe all description, but it is the glory of 
T^mgland, and the constitutional safeguard,*that all should be 
done by the country through its own agency, ill paid or unpaid, 
and as reg.ards England, who would wish to change it, and ac¬ 
cept the evils which must accompany centralization ? 

One word on the Bar and the officials of the French Courts. 
The ** Avocats” correspond to our Barristers, and have the mo- 
' nopoly of the ep of the Courts with some trifling exceptions. It 
would be idle* to, say ought in praise of that illustrious body. 
Beneath them, and in some respects jostling with them, come the 
class of “ Avoiids,” who do not but in exceptional cases open 
their month in Court, but have the monopoly of the formalities 
.aad the procedure of the Courts. Suitors must go to one of them, 

- they are considered a part of the Ministerial officers of the Court, 

. Ijdhd: their offices, we regret to say, a^^e bought and sold. The 
: of this custom is traced back to the Roman law, by which 

defendant was hauled into Court “ obtorto collb.” Gradually 
jj^tto^urators were allowed. In Franco a license was first required 
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lo ailmit a rcprcijcntutivc, but this il^our was rehtxuil, ami for 
300 years the praciico has prevailed, though at the JievoJulioii 
the name of l*rocuratcur, which like the name of Vakeel stunk 
in the nostrils of mankind, was abolibhed, and'thc new class of 
“ Avouvs” lornied, who have tlie privilo<*o ot mukii)i> appearances, 
and dra\ving pleadings for suitors, while the A\oclt^ ha\o the * 
pri\ilege of the argument. This is the old story ol two people 
being employed to do one man’s uork, and the lawycis are too 
strong to be puttlown. The (pu’felion o| appearing by person, 
cfl* representative, is one ol those which are under discussion at 
tins moment in India.* 11 we could presume that all c.ises 
were niinple and ea])able of*dcoiMou on the spot, jiersonal 
j)re«icnco would be dcsiiable, but in no [dinso of society, least of 
all ill India, is that jKisdble. Time i*. an clement in the Judi¬ 
cial s} stem. It is clear that tlic rule for personal attendance 
oannot be made absolute, as iu tliccase of women, children, inva¬ 
lids, feoldiors on service,absentees, .ind parties of high rank,it would 
amount to a denial of justice. IMorcover in many commercial, 
and agricultural matteis the pi ineipal is not so well iulbrnied as 
his manager. It is desirable that the ])rincipals should, if [Kissible, 
attend, and a full discovery be made irom their oxainiiiations; but 
it often hap])cus that the unskilled litigant knows not his own 
stiong points, has no pow'cr ol diawdng out the facts from witnesses, 
he remains impassive in the hands of llie Judge, and the suit 
lulls though fiyin sheer slujndily, or rc ticenee : or weaiicd by ne¬ 
cessary delays he goes home, and abandons his ease. On the 
other hand the jiiofes’-ionai Vakeel is the curse ol the Court, as 
he ddiglits in piolongiug the case, iu suagc‘'ting falsehood, and 
biijiprctsbing tru\h. Will then this middle way, adopted iu the 
h’lcnch Courts, answer in India, according* to which theic i-a 
ccitain body of men under tlic ordcis of the Judge, wliose duty 
it is to assist the litigants in the disposal of their suits without 
unduly eiitouraging or jnociustiiiating litigation? 

An annual repoit on the conduct ol Civil and Ciiininal justice 
is submitted by the Keeper ol the Seals to the Jhiiperor; it is 
accompanied by statements btalislical, and tabulated iigurcs, fur 
more elaborate and numerous than any thiiif^known in Kng- 
land or India. We unjustly suppose that Auglo-Jndia is tlic 
ordy country overwhelmed with returns, forms and officWla. 
France, the most advanced and refined adiuinistiutioii in Kuropc, 
is ten times more oppiessed by over-goverument, appeals, for¬ 
malities, and returns. Lrt 7(S not imitate iheie blemishes. Wo arc 
bound lo do our best to s=li|kc off the yoke of the Kegulations, and 
the bondage of red-tape,* having neither time nor^taslo for the 
infatuated crave lor “ Nukshahs” which, like a blight, has settled 
on even the most advanced and enliglitened Governments. Let 
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this mass be analyzed: they must be cither statistical or adiiilnls- 
trative; there is room for extensive pruning; and let those, which 
are absolutely necessary, be brief, few, expressive, and exact. 
If the Head df the Government does not know the detail of 
every village, he is spared a great deal of unpleasant know¬ 
ledge. We remark that the Keeper of the Seals complains 
of the insufficient ‘number of Judges, the deplorable ar¬ 
rears, tlie increase of miS’cellaaeous work, and the delay 
arising from tho mujjtiplicity of lormallty : these arc evidently 

common affliction over all the world. Most laudable also 
are his endeavours to reduce the number of arrests previous 
to trial, and to prevent, as well as punish, crime. In late English 
statistics also we find that the evil disposed clasics arc accurate¬ 
ly enumerated, foir London and Paris, like tlie Punjab and 
Oudh, have their i)redatory and vagrant tribes, who live like 
Arabs with tlieir hands against all the world, and who must bo 
coerced by preventive measures. It is only lately that wo have 
discovered in India that i)unishment of crime is not sufficient, 
and in dealing with predatory tribes we must anticipate by pre¬ 
vention. 

There was a time when we could afford to be virtuously in¬ 
dignant at the Special Commissions which have been convened in 
France, outside the ordinary Courts, to punish political offen¬ 
ders. They are no more a part of the French, than of t|ie 
,<Anglo-Indian system. We must no longer judge harshly the 
Kussian, the Austrian, the French, or Italian Governments, for 
they have all gone through the fiery baptism of revolution, mas¬ 
sacre, plunder and insult. In France few have not had rela¬ 
tions killed either by the people, or the sovereign: in the ups 
and downs of politics many classes have tasted power, and 
hope to taste it again, have had to run for their lives, have seen 
their houses smoking, have heard their females sliricking, 
and fear the same tiling again. We Englishmen in the calm 
still water of a settled constitution have never known this, 
and we ivonder why sovereigns imprison, execute, banish and 
confiscate. We wonder why peoples writhe, revolt, massacre, 
and plunder. ITAc iron has'now entered into our own soi^h. The 
Austrian Haynau and lladetsky do but represent Nicolson and 
Havelock. Metternich is but another Dalhousie, and Goorchakoff 
on tlie Caucasus did but a<;t as John Lawrence in the Punjaub. 
Wii inconsistently sympathise with Schamyl, Kossuth, and Ab- 
dool Kadir, while we execrate the Emperor of Delhi, Tautia 
'; ^ 4 *pee, and Deowan Moolraj, forgett^ing that private crime al- 
accompanies public excitement, for the passions of men be- 
'^06 tbeti uncontrolled. 

can afever in India KJriticize Special Commissions again, 
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In llic moment of triumph after an internecine stiTig^ic, in the 
hour of revenge, God forgive the word, the Anglo-Indian and 
the Creole forgot the moderation of the Christian, and the ct^ 
was for judicial massacre. It was hard for ihos^ who arrived iili 
each sliip from England with feelings less keenly strong, to 
train the evil passions which invoked the name of justice, and 
blended the name of Christianity with the most wholesale des¬ 
truction. For these who fell by the sword, in the siege, on 
the battle-field or ik the skirmish, wc have not one word.to say;- 
Iftr those mutinous soldiers, who, foiled in their mutiny, wer^ 
li«ought to that stake on which they wished to .irapalo their 
officers aud the European population, wc Iiave nothing t6 
urge: they had ceased to be men, a!td became wild beasts, and 
were drowncS^in rivers, hunted across the country, hung in tens 
and twenties, disposed of by scores at evening sliooting parties, 
and got rid of; for every one that pen,'shed a hundred lives of the 
peaceful community wore sawed, for with arms in their hands 
murder and rapine had became their only business. But sad is 
the story of llie dreary Kcign of Terror, while the‘*K5pocial 
Commissions lasted, tlm imperfect investigation, the prejudiced 
Court, the indecent haste, no confronting of the accused with 
the witnesses, no time for exculpation, for the gallows are op¬ 
posite the window. We were indeed struggling not only for 
power but for life, and atrocious crimes were being committed, 
and many came under condemnation justly. But for J;he simpl#'' 
herd, the ferrymen who plied their boat at the wrong time, thtf 
^>oa8ants who had newly coined cop{)er coins.on their person, the- 
dishonest chaprassces vmo appropi'iatcd the Government cash,- thfe 
unhapjjy “ suspected’’ whoso witnesses were atVaid to come to 
clear him—for these, and many like them, Avhen the great Book 
of Judgment i* unrolled, it will only f/icn ho known why they' 
were sentenced, aud for what crime they died. 


UiliiMBEll, ISiS), 
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Akt. V.—1* TheIndian Annals of Medical Science.'^ Articles on 
the. Means of Preserving the Health of European Soldiers in India, 
By Noeman Cheveus, M. D. Calcutta; K. C. Lepage & Co. 
January, 185'&. 

2. A Digest of the Vital Statistics of the European and Native 
Armies in India ; Interspersed with Suggestions for the Eradica¬ 
tion and Mitigation of the preventive and avoidable causes of 
Sichness and Mortality amongst imported and indigenous Troops. 

* By Joseph Ewart, M. D. Bengal Jilctlical Service. London: 
^ Smith Elder & Co. 1859. 

“ Health^’ says Montaigne is one of the most precious ?f 
gifts; without this, life itself is scarcely tolerable ; pleasure, 
wisdom and learning, destitute of this, lose all their attractions.” 
The artist must have health, or to paint will become a hopeless 
drudgery rather than a pleasure. The author must have health, 
or sink under an occupation whi(^i requires not only patience 
and skill but undivided attention and concentration of all the 
powers i of the mind. The physician must have a certain 
amount of health, or his patients will be unwilling to confide 
in him, and conjure up doubts respecting hi^ skill if, while 
treating their disorders, he is incompetent to cure his own. Of far 
more importance is health to the soldier, who has not only to 
brave the dangers of battle but to undergo cheerfully, when 
-j^equired^ innumerable hardships with forced marches and 
indifferent food in all climates, -some of which must necessarily 
b*o injurious to the European constitution. No one will deny* 
that the possession of full bodily vigour !l demanded in a higher 
degree of the soldier than of those who arc determined by 
accident, or from any better motive, to make choice of anotlicr 
profession. The duties of the soldier are somewhat similar 
to those of the Police and Fireman, for he is compelled to bo 
; abroad at all seasons and to endure the extremes both of heat 
and cold. But night duties alone will not account for the high 
rate of mortality among men who are carefully examined on 
enlistment by the inspecting Surgeon, and are proved to be 
fitted in every way either^^for home or foreign service. The 
truth is, as a medical writer remarks, “ in all European armies, 

* more men arc sacrificed by disease than by the sword, and the 

* laurel is at least as often withered on the hero’s brow by the 

* pestilential blast of contagion, as torn from it by the nervous 
‘ of strength.” And the same idea is more graphically 
expressed by Johnson. “ The life of a modern soldier is ili- 
jj^presented by heroic fiction. War has means of destruction 

fomidabie than the cannon and the sword. Of the thou* 
ten tbousands that perished in* our late contests with 
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' France and Spain, a very small part ever felt the stroke of 

* an enemy ; the rest languished in tents and ships, amidst damps 

* and putrefaction ; pale, torpid, spiritlesi and helpless; gasping and 
‘groaniim, unpitied among men, made obdurate by long cdOtinu- 

* ance of hopeless misery ; and were at last whelmed in pits or 

* heaved into the ocean, without notice or remembrance. By 

* incommodious encampments and unwholesome stations, where 
' courage is useless,^ and enterprize impracticable, fleets arc 

‘ sHently dispeopled and armies sluggishly melted away.” ^ 

The health of our army in India is a subject of the first 
importance, and wc cannot do^ otherwise than suggest that as 
the British Government is wont ^o take greater care of 
her criminals than to prevent crime, so it is likely enough 
that .greater care is taken to cure the British soldier when^ 
a victim of disease in hospital, than to adopt precautionary 
measures in order to protect him from its ravages. Tliat 
prevention is better than cure is a truth that it would be absurd 
to attempt to gainsay, and if by any remarks which we may 
throw out in dealing with the subject of the health of European 
soldiers in India we should lighten in any measure the labours 
of the Army Surgeon, our object will be more than accom¬ 
plished. 

To assert tliat India possesses a hot climate, is perfectly cor¬ 
rect because heat is the property of every tropical region, but 
strictly spealting it possesses very many different climates, more* 
or less congenial for the Euroj)ean race. The causes of climate 
are, according to MaltciBrun, nine in number:— 

1st. The action of the sun upon the atmosphere. 

2nd. * The interior temperature of the globe. 

3rd. Elevation of the earth above the level of the ocean. 

4th, The general inclination of the surface an^ts local ex¬ 
posure. 

^ 6th. The ucighbourhpod of great seas anti their relative 
situation. 

7th. Geological nature of the soil. 

8th. Degree of cultivation and of population at which a coun¬ 
try has arrived. 

9th. The prevailing winds. 

An undulating country, not devoid of trees which tend to 
duce temperature, one ma-y naturally ekpect to offer a more 
healthy climate than the low lying marshy district, like the site 
of Calchtta; and when varying, m India from two to dx thCu- 
sand’ feet above the sea it is undoubtedly agreeable as well; 
and admirably adapted, provided it is fertile, to me tequirementa 
of tbe European settler. “ The climate of the Neilgherries,” says 
Captain Ochterlony,** is most magnificent; in fact you have hillf 

2 U 2 
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‘ a dozen climales there. There are four distinct English scttlc- 
‘ments there, everyone of which has a different climate. If a 
' man conies up with a p|rticular disease he is sent to a climate 

* which is suitahlo to him, if a iiuui comes there witli a liver com- 

* plaint ho is able to get just that sort of climate which suits him, 
‘and which produces an action on the skin. It is the greatest bless- 
*ing to ua that we have this district of the Ncilgherries—it has 

* never been half apjireoiatcd”* The hill district, if not too elevated 
when it is apt to induce bowel complaints, affords a refuge not 
only from fevers, but from Asiatic cholera which rarely visits 
the mountain station, but rages sporadically and endemically in 
the plains^ The inter-tropical hili stations, it is generally ac¬ 
knowledged, arc much ‘more healthy than the Himalay¬ 
an sanitaria. But the hill station is hurtful ‘ not* only ip in¬ 
flammatory disorders whether acute or chronic, in fevers con¬ 
tinued and remittent, and in all organic visceral diseases, 
but in cases of gout and rbeumatism, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
and of cerebral aflbetion. It must be borne in mind that 
the hill climates, arc of little avail in cases of chronic dis¬ 
ease, which might be ])revcnted if troops were permitted to ])ass 
a few seasons at the hills at the commencement of their Indian 
career, instead of being cx[>oscd at various unhealthy stations 
“to all the destructive eflects of unrestrained and reckless debau- 
‘ chcry in the Bazaiv.” The intense heat of the plains for a sljprt 
period is not unhcaltliy, but it is the constant exposure to heat in 
tropical climates which adds to the wear and tear of life, so that 
there are few Anglo-Indians who pass the barrier of threescore 
years and ten. The winter in the hills is severe, and even in 
May when persons are suffering from the heat at Calcutta, those 
at Darjeeling, where the mean annual temperature is 55“ 65, 
are seeking warmth in wood fires. The dangers therefore of 
marching trJfeps suddenly fi’oin the cool atmosphere of the hills 
into the scorchiftg sun and hot winds of the plains, must not 
be overlooked. 

“ It has been said,” the Duke of IVellington remarks in 
one of his Indian despatches, “ that the climate of the West 
‘ Indies so unwholesome that a residence in it is fatal to 

* most of those who go there. Without disputing that fact I 
•may safely assert that it is not more unwholesome or un- 

* favourable to European constitutions than the climate of Ben- 

* gal.” Wc must remember that, when this was written, England 

said to Jiave been further removed from us than it Is at the 
: hipiBSent da;|^. The voyage by the Cape was usually performed in 
time, and was seldom if ever accomplished in less than 
' which was the average length of voyages to the West 

fi-jfc.i, ,'' ■ * ’ , * Evidence before the Colonization Committee. 
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Indies. ' ‘ The outward bound’ remained occasionally for a few 
months at the Drazils, and the voyage was protracted and tedi¬ 
ous. The European on his arrival,in India was often wretched¬ 
ly lodged, and possessed few of tlioso devices by which the heat 
of the climate is now rendered more tolerable. Neither a Patent 
Law for India, nor a self-acling^ punkah were ever dreamed of 
by the early Anglo-Indian adventurer, whose object it was to 
amass in a few years, either by fair or foul "means, a fortune, 
and quit the couittry. Many of the otficers of tlie Trading 
(Company took bribes from the natives, and lived' a wild life 
drinking beer all day ; and then, contracting debts, intermarried 
cither with the native or th§ Eurasian, an^l settled down in the 
country, unfitted and uminxioiia alike to mingle again in the 
choice society of'^ICuropc. . 

Hut with all. the various improvements of the age India 
. still possesses a climate uncongenial for European soldiers, 
arising as much from its humidity as. the high rate of tem¬ 
perature. The mortality of our tro6j)s in Bengal has been 
incontestably proved to be double the highest rate of mor-* 
tality in England. Fever during the hot season in the plains, 
and bowel complaints when the weather grows comparatiycly cold 
and wet, the exposure to heat for a lengthened period and to in¬ 
tense heat during destructive forced marches, added to intemper¬ 
ate habits, injure at length the constitution of men who arc not 
cut off by death with that awful rapidity of wliich many of our 
English readers can form but a very faint idea. The European 
soldier is now fairly “ worn out,” and the victim in all probabil* * 
ity of chronic rheumatism, or what may be termed a Cachexia 
Locii obtains his discharge as unfit for military service. 

Dr. Chevers’review in the “ Indian Annals of Medical Science” 
of the means of preserving the health of European soldiers in 
India, is a very able one, but unlikely to prove attfactive to the 
general reader. Wo regret that such an interesting subject 
should have been involved in a mass of statistics, which few 
will wjido through, and buried in a class journal intended 
to circulate among the members of the Medical Profession 
only. A synopsis of what Dr. Chevers has put forward would 
be invaluable in many ways. 

Ill many stations for certain years, and even at some Presi¬ 
dencies for a year or longer, the rate of mortality among Eu¬ 
ropean tropps in India has not been largely in excess of the 
larger Horne ratios. In Bombay, taking a period of twenty 
years, the annual rates of deaths in the hospitals at.Kolapor^ 
and Sholaporo averaged respectively 20*54 and 23*90 per 1000, 
while-that of the Foot Guards at Home was 20*40, lathe 
former station there was a small, at the latter a large, body of 
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troops. Sind appears to be the most unhealthy division in 
the Bombay Presidency, but the general mortality has under¬ 
gone, of late, a great decrease. The Madras Presidency is more 
unhealthy than that of Bombay. During the period which 
elapsed between the years 1829 and 18.38 there were no sta¬ 
tions in which the mortality was lower than at Bangalore, where 
it was 28*03, and Bellary where it was 3T59 per 1000. During 
the forty-five years previous to the year 1838, there is plain 
proof that the stations in Madras were generally unhealthy, and 
the mortality rate approached in none the English standard, as 
lire lowest death rate (taking always 1000 for the average) was 
32 in 1830. and the following ycaiMlT This was the general death 
rate of the Presidency for ten years from 1842 to 1851. 
The Force in Bengal Is seldom free from the v^ssitudes of war, 
the climate is generally enervating, and previous^ to the Mu¬ 
tiny it possessed a large number of very imiiealtliy stations* The • 
general yearly mortality rate in the hospitals of Bengal has 
never fallen below* 39 in the 1000, which is nearly double the 
•highest I5nglish rate. 

During the years 184G-47, 1855-56 inclusive, Hoshiarporc 
was the only station at which the average rate of morfality was 
below 25. There arc few corps in which for a long period the 
condition of health may be said to approach the lowest English 
standard. Among the most favourable examples are H. M.’s 
Light Dragoons and the 9 th Lancers. The former q^uartered 
for. three years at Sealkotc and Wuzeerabad had an average 
'mortality of 20*9 per 1000 (the worst English rate being 20*4,) 
and the latter at Wuzeerabad and Umballa lost only, on an 
average, 23*3 annually for five years. Dugsbai and llawul 
Pinilee are considered healthy stations; at the former the 22nd 
Begiment during two years suffered only at the rate of 19*5 
annually. 

In judging of the fitness of established stations for military 
occupation by European troops. Dr.’Chevers has been led to 
consider the degree of unhealthiness as determined by statis- 
tical data running over a sufficiently lengthened period, and 
concurrent Medical testimony. Instead of classifying In¬ 
dian stations as those which have qever been, or are rarely, visited 
by any destructive sickness, those which in ordinary years are 
healthy but which have been fbund to be liable to frequently 
recurring years of insalubrity, and those which are nevisr healthy, 
he divides the degrees of salubriHy into four classes which 
comprehend all stations in which the average rate of mortality 
IS not above 25, 35 on 45 per thousand, the remaining class com¬ 
posing, Uiose in which it is above 45. Some of the chief mili- 
stations in Bengal, including Umballa, Agfa, Benares, 
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Wuzecrabad, the hill stations of Kiissowlie, Dugshai ami 
Subathoo^ come under the third class, and yet they were never 
deemed notoriously unhealthy. “ Below these, in the fourth 
^ and last class, we have numerous stations, many ot them among. 
‘ the largest and most important posts for European troops in the 
‘ country, which are not only proved by statistics to have been ge- 

* nerally unhealthy, but are for the most part known by commou 
‘report to be among the most unfavourable for European lives in 
‘ the country. Ol thil^class we have in Bengal, Loodiana (nowaban- 
‘ doned as a station for Eurojiean troops) in which during the last 
‘ six years of its maintenance tlie mortality was 50 per 1000. 

‘ Beshawur, which during te*first seven years of its occupation 
‘ had an average death rate oi53.311. Dinapore (55'0G4);—and 
‘ then at a widely lower range Cawnporc (67*115;) Chiiisurah 
‘ (68*404 ;) j^erhampore,. (abandoned in 1835, and recently re- 
‘ occupied) which, between 1823 and 1834 bad a mortality 
‘rate of 68*80; Fort William (Garrison) 68*960. Lastly Bum- 
‘ I)um (72*765.) The mortality of this station should, however, 
‘ practically be rated much lower—at about 62 in the thousand. 
‘•At the now abandoned station of Lahore, Andrkullio and the 
‘ Citadel,;the mortality during six years averaged 84*615. Few 
‘ Bengal stations cau come under the first class, but there is 
‘ one, Sealkotc, which promises well; and at J ullundur, although 

* there are many disadvantages in its internal arrangements, the 
‘ mortality rate is most evenly maintained at a comparatively low 
‘ standard. The death rate hero between the years 1846-47 
‘ and 1855*56 ranged only from 13•50'5 up to 41*096, the average 
‘ ratios of the ten years being 29*032 per thousand.” What a 
very unhealthy station would our friends at home deem Jullun- 
dur, when placing it in comparison with any English garrison 
town I The drainage at this station must be as imperfect as it 
is in most Indian towns, owing to its position in a perfectly 
level plain, which though extremely fertile is far removed from 
that “ river influence” which Sir Charles Napier so greatly 
dreaded. The soil is sandy, and must as a good absorbent atone 
for any neglect on the part of the sanitary authorities. The 
Barracks, eleven in number, provide to each man 72 superficial 
and 1584 cubic feet of space, lljj^eumatiam and intermittent fever 
are the chief disorders. 

Nusscrabad is another station as healthy as it is hot, but it 
possesses also peculiar disadvantages. The w&ter is brack¬ 
ish, and owing to the saline nature of the soil vegetables are 
scarce t and scurvy of a most intractable form which yields only, 
apparently, to change of i#, is the very natural consequence. 
Among the natives this disorder is always rife, and must bo 
vigilantly guarded against by the Surgeon. Of what value the 
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comparative rates of mortality are we may learn best IVoiu 
Dr. Che vers. 

“ These modes of arranging stations according to their 

* salubrity as cvklcncccl by statistics, although useful to a cer- 

* ta^n restricted extent, orcourse go very little way in showing 

* the causes upon which their comparative healthiness depends. 

‘ It is true that when the death rate is found to have an unifonn- 

* ly low range, the climate, situation and accommodation of tlie* 
‘ station cannot be radically bad ; but the converse of this 
‘means invariably occurs, ihidly constructed or ill plac1^#W^* 
‘ racks may bo for years the cause of a high rate of 

‘in stations which are iil tliein^vcs naturally healthy, ' Of 
‘ this, vfQ Jiave many instances especially at Secunderabad, 

‘ Umballa and Siibatlioo. And it would evidently bo as 
‘ irrational to judge of the salubrity of the provcrl»ally healthy 
‘ stations of Cuddalorc in Madras, and Iluxar in Bengal, by 
‘the high rate of mortality among the broken down aiidgcner- 

* ally intemperate pensioners located tiioro, as it would.bo to set 
‘ down Torquay ami Vontnor as pestilential, on the cvid9nce of 
‘ like data. Again, if Fort AVilliam, Diim-Duiu and Chinsuralt 
‘were the healthiest sites in India, which they can never become, 

‘ and wore provided with barrack accommodation second to none in 
‘ the world,—which is nearly the case at present, the returns of 
‘ their hospitals can never exhibit a low death rate, so long as they 
‘ are garrisoned by raw recruits, (many of whom arc immature 
‘lads) and regimeuts recently arrived in the county, exposed 

* to all the destructive effects of unrestrained and reckless dc- 


‘ bauchery in the Bazars.” 

The sanitary refoi'iner, who advocates tlie necessity of hous¬ 
ing all our troops at high stations, is met at the outset by vari¬ 
ous difficulties. Tim transport of our troops even by the most 
rapid forced marches, which generally bring sickness in their 
triun, is so slow that it would be folly to garrison all the “islands 
of the plains” before the principal hill stations are connected by 
a railroad. So long as we rule India by the sword our forces • 


must act as sentinels and a vigilant police. It is their duty to 
guard the Bank, the Mint and the Treasury, aSd to aid by their 
immediate presence the progress ^f commerce and ra[)id advance 
of civilization. The cities of most importance are situated in 


the plains, upon the largest rivers, and those stations are invari¬ 
ably the most unhealthy. “ All therefore,” says Dr. Che vers, 
“ thut the most humane and enlightened Government can do un- 
‘der these circumstances, is to select upon every frontier aftd near 
* every city, the best available situalj|pn, bad as it may be, at any 
‘ opat whatever, free from every removcablc source of unhealthi- 
‘pessj at the same linio allowing their troops a temporary sojourn 
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^ at the hill sanitaria, in their turn, and as the necessities of the 
‘ State, and the number of the available force will admit of their 
^ being placed in the position of a reserve." 

In many river sites there is a choice, while in others the me¬ 
dical ' authorities and Government have merely to select a spot 
which is bad at the best. The rivers of India are constantly 
changing not only tffeir tides but their course The Ganges 
bears down from the hills silt in great abundance, and this pro¬ 
motes change. Major Colebrook plainly proves that this river 
i« continually seeking some new levels; owing to the alluvial 
deposits the river banks are often higher than the surrounding 
country, and the lower grp^d is consequently marshy, so that 
the station possesses an ih*lar position, as at Ilooglily, Dina- 
pore, Berhainpore, Calcutta and other places. Land formed 
of newly deposited alluvium is obviously unfit to form the site 
of military cantonments, while the shallow river which swells 
during the rains and is nearly dried up during the summer, is 
exceedingly malarious. Berhamporc was one of the most un¬ 
healthy of the river stations of Bengal. The barracks arc built 
on an extensive scale, and cost the State for the first twenty- 
seven y#ars of their existence no less a sura than sixteen mil¬ 
lions, eight hundred and ninety-one thousand, two hundred and 
six pounds sterling. Mr. Martin’s tables show that the average 
annual mortality in the European force, which averaged 463 in 
strength between the years 178d and 1810, was at the rate of 90*69 
per 1000, while some twenty years after, when the force was 
nearly trebled, the mortality rate was 68.80 For thirteen 
years however the rate was 106 per thousand, and the place 
was abandoned in 1826 as a station for European troops. 
The cause of the mal^ia was doubtless occasioned by the 
overflowing of the river during the rains, the exhalations emitted 
from the ground in the process of drying, the presence of 
tanka in the neighbourhood of barracks which were used as 
common sewers, the unhealthiness of the densely populated 
Bazar, and the defective nature of the drainage. When the 
tanks were not full they were most unwholesome, although the 
drainage was <;^ly then complete ; when full the drains, were 
unable to discharge their contents and inundation was the very na¬ 
tural result; Berhampore is again occupied by European troops; 
the barracks are improved and are gradually becoming more 
healthy. Delhi has always been the hotbed of pestilence, and 
this is attributed to the canal which empties itself into the 
Jumna. Dr. Balfour considers Delhi to have been by far the 
most unhealthy cantonment in the N. W. Provinces;—as in the 
best years the sick of a n^ive regiment used to be from 250 to 
300, and in the year 1864 somewhere above 500 men per 
DkCKMBEB||^1859. 3 V 
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Regiment were in hospital, not including tiwse yfho were sick at 
the hills or at their homes. As at Jullunder, the water in the 
cantonment wells is brackish and promotes IMarrhoea. Fever 
of an intermittent kind is prevalent and yields only to quinine 
and change of air. 

Passing in review the most healthy stations in Bengal, some 
of which are not free from the scourfe of cholera, we find 
that the following sixteen stations are more or less healthy, viz. 
Sawul Pindee, Abbotabad, Sealkote, Jullunder, Umballa(subject 
to cholera outbreaks) Kussowlie, Subathoo, Dugshai, Simla, 
Meerut, Agra, Benares, • Hazarcebaugh, Buxar, Dorundah 
and Nynee Tal. To these must be added the hill sanitaria, 
Murree, Chumba, Dhurumsala, Lahdour and Mussoorie. 

Calcutta lacks a sanitarium. Mr. Martin recommended 
many years ago Point Negrais, while Dr. Chevers points to the 
Maunbhoom hills as a healthy spot to which convalescents might 
be readily conveyed by railroad. The Meghassani range be¬ 
hind Balasore has been recommended, aftd is easily accessible. 
The high table land of Moulmein can lie speedily reached, 
and seems to combine all the requisites of a sanitarium on a largfe 
scale. Parisnath, some oO miles beyond Eaneegungii on the 
Grand Trunk Road, is about to be cleared. Its temperature is 
10® 4owcr than that of Calcutta, but its steep sides afford little 
space for building, and it can never be more than an agreeable re¬ 
treat for the residents of the metropolis. When, 18 months 
hence, the Railway has been opened to Rajinahal, Darjeeling 
will be more easily reached than now. 

In the Fresidency of Madras there are two very healthy 
stations, St. Thomas’ Mount, and Bangalore, while Jaokatalla 
and other stations in the Ncilgher^s will be available when 
the railway is extended to the foot of the hills. 

Bombay possesses those thoroughly healtliy stations, Poo- 
nah, Sholapore, and Belgaum, with Mahableshwar, Ghizree, 
Poorundliur, and Mount Abbo in Rajpootana. 

Thus throughout British India there are numerous stations 
which have the double advantage of being healthy, while the 
troops located there would be always availfljbl© for service. 
That we must find other stations like them is very evident, 
or we shall be unable to maintain a large European force in 
the country. England constantly drained of men, in re¬ 
cruiting for her great Indian Army, will be unequal to a 
task not only costly, but beyond her strength. Our resources 
exhausted in the endeavour to maintain a force of from sixty to 
e^hiy thousand men, the minimum with which it is calculated 
can expect to retain our hold on India, we shall be simply 
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compelled* to place reliance again on the faithfalnees of a native 
army. 

The question of European colonization is intimately con¬ 
nected with the condition of the soldier serving in this 
country. It has been proposed to form military settlements 
in which the wife and children should live, and to which 
the soldier should retire as'a colonist on the expiration of 
his term of service. This plan can only be regarded as 
a great experirnent which is likely to terminate in failure. We 
have no evidence to show that a healthy and vigorous* minded 
European stock can be propagated and maintained, or that the 
third generation of pure J?]uropean descent exists in India. 
''The soldiers,” says Mr. Jeffreys, “have no descendants of un- 
' mixed blood. Of the lialf million of soldiers who have gone out 
' of India, where arc all their legitimate descendants of pure 
' English blood, who, by this time, would have multiplied into a 
‘ numerous population if born in New Zealand, Canada, or Oregon, 

‘ reciprocating industrial advantages with the mother country of 

* their parents; how much more secure and durable than the 
'Military tenure of India can ever yield ? Let myriads of feeble 
‘ voices from little graves, scattered throughout her arid plains, 

‘ supply the melancholy answer—/terr.” Dr. Chevera, althougli 
opposed to the plan of the military self-supporting colony on 
medical grounds, would undoubtedly advocate the scheme pro¬ 
jected by the liishop of Calcutta, of founding good schools for 
the children of a European and mixed race in the Hills. Ho ob¬ 
serves ;—“ Our soldiers’ children should be sent to the Hills at 
‘ an early age. This would undoubtedly be the saving of a multi- 
‘ tude of these now almost desperately precarious lives. How 
‘ far the lives thus saved would, hereafter, become valuable to 
‘ themselves and to the State—is a question which, at present, 
' as little concerns us as the after fortunes of men, clinging to a 
‘ wreck, concern those whose single thought is to strain every 
‘ nerve to rescue them.” ' 

It would be well if the fair climate of a good station, and 
roomy barracks sufiBiced in themselves to ensure the health 
and life of European soldier in India, but*such, alas, 
is not the case, and many of our barracks are moreover most 
imperfect. Colonel Tulloch inlbrmed Mr. Martin “ that be- 
' tween 1815 and 1855 there died of European soldiers belong- 
‘ing to Her Majesty’s and the East India Company’s army 

* in India very nearly 100,000 men, the greater portion ot whose 

* lives might have been saved had better localities been select- 
' ed for military occupation in that country.” " Troops,” said 
the Duke of Wellington, “can be kept healthy in camp by 
' cleanliness, shifting the ground occasionally &c., but nothing 

2 ?2 
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can keep them so if their barracks are unwholesome,” This 
is the high testimony borne to the value of sanitary science 
, in days when’ mortality in the army and ^ivil classes was sel¬ 
dom laid at the door of overcrowding and a lack of ventilation. 
“ We must build barracks or lose Sind/* was what Sir Charles 
Kapier (whose barracks in the Punjaub should act as models 
for every other banmek built in India) reiterated perpetually, 
and when the military buildings were commenced, their progress 
was so slow that he confessed that the Engineer’s department 
fairly wore him out. His description of sundry barracks 
which he visited in 1849 is a melancholy one. Talking of the 
barracks at Subathoo he says, “ in rooms badly ventilated they 
put oiie hundred and forty-two men!” The principle of the 
Military Board is that of the Black Hole of Calcutta: only 
ninety-tour men should have been in those barracks at the 
most, while at Kussowlie, he remarks “ the barracks are infa- 
* mous. Calculated for five hundred men the Military Board, 
‘that curse of India, has put 1300 into them! Numbers have 
‘ perished killed in that way by that Board.’* The barracks a| 
Hugahai get a somewhat better character, but the Military 
Board is again accused of jamming more men into them than 
there ought to be. “ Each man should have a thousand 
‘ cubic feet of air; short of that sickness and ^ath result, 

‘ as sure as night follows day.”* 

We cannot regret that many of the cantonments in the Ben¬ 
gal Presidency have been swept away during the late Rebelli ¬ 
on, planted as they were (cut oft* by mud walls and shady trees 
from every current of pure air) in the most pestiferous locali¬ 
ties where, o^ying to the faultiness of internal arrangements, 
each barrack created “ its own envenomed morass.” Was not 
the utter indificrcnce to the terrible mortality of the European 
soldier in India a proof of the narrow-mindedness of the East 
India Company, a part of that traditional policy by which the 
Government of this great country has been so long adminis^ 
tered ? Avarice, with a view to economy, prompted the erec¬ 
tion of ill-ventilated barracks, which entailed a fearful mor¬ 
tality thoroughly defeating the object held in view. How do 
we manage things in the present day ? Let our readers visit 
the General Hospital at Calcutta and imagine what must be 
the destructive effects of a plan by which the airy ward has 
been lately cut up into numberless small cells now roofed in 
for the purpose of completely obstructing the ventilation. We 
shall then be spared the task of replying at Ifength to 
(liiestion, and of i)roving that the Gbvernment still ap- 

* Life of Sir C. Napier, vol. lY. p, 190. 
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pear to consider a proper system of venti^attioii not only 
costly, but of no value whatever to humW life. 

In considering ^e way in which we may best preserve tho 
health of the Brills Army in India, wc are naturally led to 
enquire what effect the clothing of the soldier has either for 
good or e ril. Of late years a great improvement has been made 
in the soldier’s dress, Wc regret to say that there are still some 
Commanding Officers who show no consideration whatever for 
the health and-,comfort of their men. During the hot season 
they condemn their regiments to parade at an early hour in the 
afternoon' in a stiff stock, the use of wliich is supposed to be 
abandoned in India, and in a tightly buttoned up red cloth tunic 
in an Indian sun, and to go through drills tedious and severe. 
Such mischievous deeds which knock up men and officers with 
heat, apoplexy and fever, must come sooner or later to the 
knowledge of the Commauder-in-Chief, and call forth a remedy. 
'The shako, which induces headache even in England, is sup¬ 
planted by a turban-covered, wicker-work, ventilated helmet, 
which is a decided improvement upon the old head dress but 
i^ill far too heavy. May we not ask why the men of H. M%’s 67th 
Regiment were not provided with the helmet until six months 
after the arrival of the regiment in India? Mr. Jeffreys, who 
is a Surg^m of Indian experience, and whose inventions arc 
generally sBr ingenious as they aro eccentric, terms the new 
cloth-covered helmets ‘sun-traps,* and proposes a shining helmet 
which will reflect the rays of the sun. In a hand to hand en¬ 
counter the enemy might be judiciously dazzled by the helmet 
of his antagonist, as the tliief by the light thrown forth from tho 
bull’s eye lantern of Policeman X. This is a coital idea, and 
although it does not seem to have suggested itsdn to the fertile 
mind of Mr. Jeffreys, we think it worthy of consideration I 
The Drab, or Kliakec, suit may be one unsuited to tho climate 
as a good conductor of heat, but it is the best dress which has 
been given to our troops in India, and we must vest contented 
■ with the garment until we can invent a more perfect one. Mr. 
Jeffreys proposes a refracting dress in the shape of a gorge¬ 
ous suit of fancy armour, which might induce Mr. Xathan 
and other celebrated theatrical dealers to turn contractors for 
Army clothing. However scientific this contrivance may be, and 
admirable in the e.ye*8 of the Quarterly Reviewer,* it is^ simply ab¬ 
surd. The heat reflected from one soldier wouhl inevitably roast 
the hands and faces of the rank and file around him. The officer 
w'ould be afraid to look at his men when attired on a sunny day in 
jthis dazzling suit, or would reap in weak eyes the reward of his te ■ 
inerity. A perfectly sun-proof dress is as unobtainable as perpet- 
* See Quarterly Beview, January 1859, p. 170' 
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ual motion or the philosopher’s stone. Woollen clothes we think* 
preferable to those manitfactured of cotton, unbleached linen, or 
any other material In a tropical climate. It is requisite that 
they should be of sufficient thickness to actjil a defence against 
the sun by day and damp chilly dews by night. As regards 
colour the Drab suit, when new, is well suited to the marksman, 
for the soldier who wears it is, at the distance of three hundred 
yards, hardly distinguishable from the surrounding soil. After 
the dress has been washed a few times it becomes almost white, 
and is then nearly^ as conspicuous as the staring red cloth sheil 
jacket or tunic. Every soldier is provided with two flannel belts, 
but none can be compelled to wear them except when going on 
duty. A few cut them up and convert them into waistcoats, for¬ 
getting that they are not intended to cover the chest but the ab¬ 
domen and to counteract the effects of the sun which, striking 
on the nerves, is apt to bring on dysentery and cholera, as well as 
cold which often opens the door to rheumatism and various other 
complaints. We believe that a great improvement might be made 
in the boot, which is so clumsy and heavy that it must blister the 
foot, and impede the progress of our troops upon the line of 
march. At present the Indian kit consists of bed and bedding, 
two chaco covers, two forage cap covers, one haversack, and 
one soda water bottle covered with leather, p^^^for by the 
Government of India ; two Khakec trousers, tw<iPlbite shirts, 
three flannel waistcoats, two pairs worsted socks, one pair braces, 
two pairs boots, (English) one hair brush, and straps for carry- 
ing great-coat, costing together about thirty rupees for which 
the soldier pays. ‘All these things are adapted to the cli¬ 
mate. 

Idleness is <khe great bane of the army in India, and the^sol- 
dier in the ranks looks forward to service in this tro.pical re¬ 
gion with great delight. In England he is accustomed to 
live, when not lounging in the low public house among his 
female admirers, in an atmosphere of pipe clay. When drill is 
over he is not •compelled to loll all day about verandahs and 
stare vacantly over the railings ; for there is plenty to do if he 
is desirous of obtaining employment. If quartered in camp he 
will steal away with his comrades during harvest time, engage 
his services to a farmer to work by the piece, doff his coat and out 
down the corn with an activity which is rarUy displayed by the 
steady labourer. If gifted with a good voice and quartered at, 
some town station, he may appear at night on the boards of 
the singing saldon in the character of * Sam Hall’ ‘ BUly Bar- 
h>Wi the * Italjan Image Seller’or the * Loudon Cadger,’ and vary, 
il^i^tertaiument by dancing a Sailor’s Hornpipe, or by indulging 
ia ^ bit of ventriloquism. In India the soldier may be said to 
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fee his own master and a gentleman. A^our after he has enter¬ 
ed for the first time some capacious H^nack room, he may be 
found lolling upon a cot, attended by a crowd of little imps 
whom he has enlilted in his service for merely^ nominal wa¬ 
ges. One young imp is probably polisliing his boots, ano¬ 
ther may be tempting him ^ with cheroots manufactured from 
odds and ends in the Bazar, and a third may be bearing him a 
light, half absorbed perhaps in meditation on the best mode of 
relieving him of a medal which is hanging upon the breast of his 
tunic. The soldier’s day in summer commences at gun fire, 
and when the sun rises, if he is not on duty, his work is over 
and he has nothing to do hut eat the unripe Bazar fruit, drink 
bad liquor, and sleep until the sun goes down, rendering his frame 
thereby more liable to fever. With the intense heat comes 
excessive thirst, and if he has acquired intemperate habits from 
having served five years or so in the West Indies where men 
' drink from morning to night, or the Australian Colonies where ■ 
there are many drinkers, he will take with the greatest ease (in¬ 
credible as it may appear) his bottle of spirits a day in addition 
to the large allowance of Commissariat malt liquor ( three quarts 
per diem) which he obtains during certain hours at the Canteen. 
Nothing can be more injurious than this excessive indulgence 
in stimulants. The ration of bread and meat is in some stations in 
England of indifferent quality, while the quantity allowed is 
only one pound of the former and three quarters of a pound of 
the latter. Abroad the soldier receives one pound of meat with 
an equal quantity of bread, while in India there is an exceptional 
ration consisting of one pound of vegetables and an allowance of 
rice, tea and sugar. A large amount of nitrogenous and carbonifer¬ 
ous food is apt to produce disease in warm climates, and therefore 
a good supply of vegetable food is absolutely requisite, while the 
ciStivation of the Kitchen garden at the Hill station will afford 
the soldier some healthy, amusing and very useful occupation. 
The soldier in India is well fed and w'ell paid, but in times of 
peace he has nothing to do, and owing to the terrible heat he 
can do nothing. He now loses his appetite, smokes and 
drinks immoderately, and as a natural result goes down in re¬ 
mittent fever, when he is generally dosed by medical men with 
oceans of quinine which “they pitch in,” says Sir Cfiarlea 
Napier, “ at full and new moon.” What preventive measure 
must we take in order to reduce these evils ? The question 
is most important, and it will be our endeavour to attempt to 
find an answer, by showing what has been done of late years 
to promote the moral and intellectual welfare of the soldier. 

To the Eev. Caros Wilson, who has always taken a great 
interest in the welfare of the soldier, the credit is due of originate 
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ing, in the densely po^lated garrison town of Portsmouth, e. 
8<3dier*s Institute on the plan of that fatnous Institution 
founded by Dr. Birbeck, Bord Brougham and other philan¬ 
thropists, for the mechanic, but offering likewise, to suit the 
tastes of the soldier, many of the advantages which ai^ afforded 
by the modern club house. Mr. Carus Wilson observed the 
excessive dislike which the soldier entertains towards the cheer¬ 
less barrack room which is so unlike the publiof^housc with its 
comfortable settle * and attractive red curtain, and the impossi¬ 
bility of robbing him by any persuasive methods of his walk 
down town. There is not a large English seaport which may 
not unhappily be termed ‘ a sink of iniquity,’ and in the very 
worst locality of Portsmouth, among narrow dingy streets 
of public houses and dens of every description, he opened, (as 
far as we remember, some fifteen years ago) a Soldier’s Insti¬ 
tute. This Institution contS.ins a room in which lectures 
on popular subjects are frequently delivered by officers of 
the united services, and mother gentlemen who have greater 
facilities for indulging in scientific pursuits, a news room contain¬ 
ing globes and maps, with a large library of well selected volumes, 
class, and smoking rooms. A Bible class is held once a week 
which is voluntarily frequented on an average by seventy soldiers. 
Those who wish have an opportunity of taking the temperance 
pledge, which we know has prolonged for many years the lives 
of those who, returning in many instances to former bad habits, 
have died at last the victims of intemperance. About ten 
thousand soldiers have subscribed to this Institution since its 
formation, but as the subscription is very low it covers but a 
small part of the expense of maintaining such a large establish¬ 
ment. Over and above the men’s subscription, £120 is annually 
required, and this is supplied by the subscriptions and donations of 
Mr. Carus Wilson and his friends. It is greatly to be regretted 
that an Institute like ibis, calculated as it is to beuefft so great¬ 
ly the troops stationed at Portsmouth irrespective of the re¬ 
giment to which they belong, cannot be made self-supporting, 
while tlie Government is unable to aid it by any grant of 
public money because it is not within barrack walls. 

During the war in the Crimea the lai'ge depots of H. M.s’ 1st 
Iloy&ls, 3rd Buffs, 7th Boyal Fusiliers, 23d Welsh Fusiliers, 46th 
and 88th liegiments, were stationed at Winchester. The Rev. 
Dr. Sirr, at that period Chaplain of the Garrison, was pained by 
the reckless conduct of the spldiers under his charge. Men 
from all parts of England, the dregs of Militia regiments, and 
eoum of the back alleys of London and other cities, were 
brought in to supply the constant demand in the Crimea; 
men who seemed born to receive punishment, to be die- 
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cliarged fta unfit for military service, or to die • in hos¬ 
pital. To open an attractive' Reading Room seemed the 
only way to benefit the recruit who was desirous of escaping 
from contamination, and to give the idle and^dissoliite the 
opportunity of employing usefully their leisure hours and be¬ 
coming useful members of society. Until a suitable room could 
be procured, the Garrison Chapel ^School was opened nightly, 
furnished with books, journals, pens, tetter paper, and games 
of every description, including “ towers,” “ chess,” ** draughts,” 

“ tlominoes,” ** German Tactics and” “ Bagatelle.” This Reading 
Room or Cafe as it was generally termed, was started at a cost of 
about fifteen pounds, undef the management of a Committee 
composed chiefly of officers, into which the civil element 
however was very wisely introduced, and this materially helfUd 
the undettaking. As in the Soldier’s Institute at Portsmouth, 
^lectures were occasionally delivered,, and proved extremely 
popular. Colonel Norcotc of the Rifle Brigade and Commandant 
of the Battalion ranking hiinlelf among the lecturers. We 
regret that the public do not generally take an interest in work 
like this, and the expense and labour of carrying out such a scheme 
for ameliorating the condition of the soldier falls more often 
upon officers and Chaplains, who are not usually burdened with 
worldly goods, than upon .the shoulders of the Government. 
We do not say that all hold back from helping forward the 
good work, for private letters arc lying before us, which in¬ 
contestably prove that there are persons holding the highest 
and most influential positions in England, and in no way con¬ 
nected with the army, who regard the Soldier’s Institute or 
.Reading Room as the most successful plan for benefitting the 
soldier, and one which they are ever ready to help forward 
with money and good wishes. 

In June 1857 a Reading Room, separated only by a passage 
from the Garrison Library, was opened in the barracks at Cork. 
The city is of course a large and important one, the military 
establishment is considerable, and the barracks are situated in 
the very worst locality. As Major General Mansell was about 
to i:c8ign Command of the Division, he was unwilling to give his 
sanction at the last moment' to any experiment of which he did 
not know that his successor would approve; there was therefore 
some delay in opening the room \ghich Colonel Le Froz, the in- 
spefitor General of Military Schools, had previously inspected, 
and thought, in spite of its being capable of holding little more 
than forty men, most suitable for the Reading Room. Major 
General Eden, on assuming Command, declined sanctioning wliat 
he considered a startling modern innovation, until he had clcar» 
ly ascertained that Government was interested in and aided 
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the movement In the meantime the room, was opened by 
an o£9cer who supplied it for six weeks with magazines and 
newspapers^ and collected some fifteen pounds to defray un¬ 
locked for expenses. The Government, on a requisition of es¬ 
timated expdhses being forwarded by. the Barrack^Master to 
tho*War Office, and on the recommendation of Colonel Le Froz, 
gave a grant from a small sum of money placed at the disposal 
of Lord Panmure who was then War Minister, and with this 
money the room was furnished, the tables being covered with 
green baize, the windows with blinds, and the floor with cocoaaut 
matting. The Government undertook moreover to supply the gas¬ 
lights at night, and the fires during the winter season. In a 
few weeks* time, the new Reading Room, which was open from 
an early hour in the morning until Tattoo, boasted of forty 
readers, we do not say members because the admission was 
free. It was not intended however that any should avail them¬ 
selves of the advantages offered by this Reading Room who 
did not subscribe to the adjoining Garrison Library. 

We cannot agree with a writer in the Quarterly ReviewiniKmk^ 
ing that Regimental and Garrison Libraries are a failure, because 
the majority of books in these collections arc not those which the 
recruit from the agricultural districts would select. Brought 
up among the labourers and farmers of Hampshire who re¬ 
joice in farms of peat, limestone, clay and more often chalk, run¬ 
ning over thousands of acres of wild breezy downs on those 
hills which rise in and stretch away through Sussex, our readers 
will perhaps give us credit for knowing something about the 
matter. The peasant seldoni enlists who is worth his salt as 
a labourer, and if he does the wealthy farmer is always ready 
to advance the money with which he may purchase his dis¬ 
charge. The quondaUi recruit is often found paying off the 
debt which he has incurred, by toiling wagesless upon some 
fi|rm. ^ot one in ten of the agricultural classes can read a 
book, and few who can will open one, proud as they may be of 
their distinguished literary attainments. Few labourers’ children 
remain at the village school beyond the age of seven, when they 
must aid in supporting themselves by keeping pigs, driving the 
team of cart horses, and making .themselves otherwise handy 
in the field. The boy who reads perfectly at seven years of age 
usually forgets the art of reading before he is the man of thirty. 
We know a lad who frequSnted a village Reading Rocun, 
#iit}i w|uch the night school for adults was combined, and 
after ^p'atching him for a fortnight poring nightly over his 
Vj^pme,, whicn happened to be Robinson Crusoe, we ques- 
f«piied him as to what he had read. He had just oon^luded 
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Ills diligence^ worthy of a better in wading for a fortnight, 
with a charnring novel in his hand, through such uncommonly dry 
and perfectly useless reading. In proportion as you travel north¬ 
wards the lower orders become more intelligent, and while appre¬ 
ciating scientific works in the manufacturing districts of the North, 
and philosophical works beyond the border, those in the Southern 
countries of England seldom read,, and if they do, are quite Cpn- 
tented with their provincial paper, and a novel. very large 
proportion of our recruits are men from our populous citie^^, 
who are sharp as a needle, however wanting as regards th:jir 
educational attainments. 

Excepting the books which form the Garrison Library at Cal¬ 
cutta, which are wonderfully antiquated and must be dry and 
unreadable in the eyes of the soldier, there arc few libraries 
not prized by our troops. It is not a matter for argument; the 
truth of our remark may bo tested in the simplest manner j) 08 sible. 
Pay the military librarian, some not very awful looking Corporal 
or Sergeant, a visit, and ask how many volumes are out. You will 
notice the name of an officer perhaps who has borrowed some 
half dozen books, for which he will subscribe no very terrible sum, 
amounting in the course of the,year to one day’s pay. Observe 
what class of literature is njpst in vogue, and then you can form 
in your own mind some idea as to the tastes and character of the 
men in the regiment, or battalion. Are they studious readers, 
or literary butterflies who read a book as they would smoke 
a pipe ? Or do they read little, in order that they may think the 
more ? Which is the popular book ? The favorite book of 
every age,” says the elder Disraeli, “is a certain picture of the peo¬ 
ple.’* Life after all is the best book, and it is well to remember that 
“ it matters very little what you say or what you do, but it 
does matter a great deal what you are.” Perhaps too you will 
come to the same conclusion that we have arrived at,—that 
there must be some intrinsic merit in the old standard novels 
when they are still in such request, and that as the works of 
Captain Mayne Reid, James, Bulwer Lyttonand Charles Dickens 
are so popular, they must be first rate writers, who are not at a 
loss to know what we shall read and welcome. There are few 
standard historical works in Regimental Libraries, for the sol¬ 
dier, unless a Scotchman, usually prefers a lighter class of litera¬ 
ture. ‘ But all readers are not alike, and the saying of Sir 
Charles Napier is true ;■— “ our Regimental Schools and Libra- 
* ries have raised and do daily increase a host of vety clever, 
' Well read, private soldiers with -powerful minds.” Some 
soldiers happily read to some purpose. There are two Read¬ 
ing •lUittms at the Curragh Camp which are open so long 
as sixty' men subscribe to them,^hero are Soldiers' Institutes 
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at Dublin, Woolwicli and •Jersey, while one,has been started 
lately in Westminster; there are Kegimenta! Heading Booms 
at Aldershot, indeed hardly a military station can be found in the 
United Kingdom which does not offer to the recruit, literary 
advantages combined with harmless amusement, which fiie old 
soldier never possessed. •. 

H. M.*s 99th Begiment quartered at Fort William 
possesses a %ood Begiment^ Beading Boom, which is sup¬ 
plied with note paper, ink, journals and games, and is com¬ 
bined with the Begimental Library. A young native opeife 
nightly hia refreshment stall without, for the sale of coffee and ^ 
other • articl es. The subscriptions to the room amount on 
an average to Bs. 50 a month, and it is self-supporting. Tho 
Managing Committee is composed of a Corporal who is the 
librarian, a Private, and a Commissioned Officer who acts as 
Treasurer. The accounts are kept as regularly as those of 

the soldier, and audited at the commencement of the month. At 
Poonah, we learn from the Friend of India^ the Rev. Mr. Cell haa 
succeeded in making a Soldiers’ Institute work well. Both in 
Fort William, Calcutta,—and at Poonah, the%lan is carried out 
in precisely the same way, but wc arc not aware that the Roman 
Catholic soldier is excluded by *tlm prohibition of the Priest 
from the benefits of the Reading*Tioom at the former station, 
as he appears to be at the latter. Fortunately all do not possess 
like contracted* notions, and there are some Roman Catholic 
Chaplains who are men of progress and ready to advance every 
scheme for the benefit of the soldier, whatever may be the per¬ 
suasion to which he may happen to belong. Why should not 
every station in India possess a Beading Boom as wel as* a 
Library ? 

Indoor amusements in India, good Reading Booms and Libra¬ 
ries, are means by which the health of the soldier may be pre¬ 
served. While, owing to the heat and the vi& inertim which 
attends k, the body is more or less inactive throughout the 
day, and ipuscular action is impossible, it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the mind should be employed. To do anything 
if it is only to make a model, to sketch Imwever roughly the 
various articles in the barrack-room and the barracks, paddy 
fields, trees, tanks and chapeles to weigh arms and accoutre¬ 
ments with the view of testing the correctness of their 
weight as registered in t^ * Squad’ book, to invent a new 
khapsack combining lightness with simplicity, cheapness, dur- 
ais^ky and comfort in wear, and then to pen imaginary 
iellera about the invention in evrary style but that dictated ! 

‘ Polite Letter Writerare ways in which the Private 
pass not altogether ^nprofitably the hottest hours of 
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thQ day, in a manner far preferable at all events to that of 
chafing or recklessly drinking himself to death. 

It is impossible to take up a ‘ Squad’ book without being struck 
by the number and variety of trades followed by men previous to 
their enlistment. We have got bricklayers, labourers, sailors, bas¬ 
ket-makers, joiners, glass-makers, flax-dressers, weavers, bakers, 
butchers, gardeners and painters; wli9 never handle a trowel, hoe 
a turnip field, construct even the model of -a boat, make a 
basket or a whe^-barrow, or blow an ornament in glass, dress 
flSjc, weave, 'bake, kill, garden or paint, from the hour 
that they enter the army. Kearly every thing for the future 
is to be done for them, and they are to be saved as far 
as possible from the least exertion. Contractors follow our 
Forces from England to India, and our Soldiers who might 
be profitably engaged by the Government to work at the vari- 
.Qus trades which they have followed at home, either for the be¬ 
nefit of the service, or their comrades, or both together, are giv¬ 
en next to nothing to do (leaving out of the question monoton¬ 
ous parades and drills) and deprived frequently of the means 
of taking manuallbr real intellectual exercise, are permitted to 
become the most helpless men alive. The consequence is 
this, that our Soldiers are mever thoroughly trained for the 
hardships of the carapaign,^wliea they are entirely dependant 
on the mercy of others, and must lack in the field in the ab¬ 
sence. of butcher, baker. Commissariat and Engineer Depart¬ 
ments, the commonest necessaries of life. We can say with 
truth, after the experience which we gained in the Crimea, that 
in this respect at least they manage things far more cleverly in 
the*French Army. Pride ourselves as we may on a defective mi¬ 
litary system, no one can deny that we are generally beaten at 
the comineneement of all our wars not by the enemy, but by the 
terrible disasters of mismanagement and blunders, for which with 
divided military departments nobody can be held responsible. 
Every military man knows that our present contract system i» 
a failure, and that we are indebted to it for bad barracks, bad 
food, and bad clothing, but the country is wedded to it in spite 
of the. inducement which it offers to fraud, and the serious ex¬ 
pense which it imposes upon the nation. 

Dr. Martin’s work on the Influence' of Tropical CHmatee 
is invaluable, and the first one hundred and thirty pages ought 
to be read attentively by every Anglo-Indian whether a member 
of the Medical profession or not. The two most important 
chapters are those entitleif General Observations” and the 
Prevention of Disease.” They abound with ^lutary precau¬ 
tions which Europeans on their first arrival in India are of¬ 
ten too apt to despise, placing too great reliance on their pliancy 
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and strength of constitution. Talking of drinks Dr. Martin 
says—** In persona who have been for some time in the climate, 

* and whose digestive organs are enfeebled, some weak wine and 

* water may not be objectionable ; but such indulgence is by no 
'means necessary in the young and vigorous', and it should be 

* reserved for ulterior residence and more advanced periods of 

* life. I may here mention that, during the first Burmese war, 

* while serving as Surgeon to the Governor General’s Body- 

* Guard of Cavalry, 1 found warm tea, after the most severe 
‘ marches in the sun, by far the most refreshing beverage.^’ “ Ob¬ 
servation and personal feeling,” he further remarks, ** have taught 
‘ that in hot climates, perhai)s during hot weather in all climates, 

* an hour’s cool repose before dinner is highly salutary ; and if on 
‘ commencing our repast, we find we cannot eat without drink- 
‘ iufft we may be assured that it is Nature’s caveat to beware of 
eating at all.” This will be deemed hard doctrine by some,’and 
visionary by others ; but it is neither the one nor the other, and 
those who neglect or despise it may feel the bad consequences 
when it is too late to repair the error. “ It is often indeed diffi- 
cult to moderate one’s appetites in the tropics,%ut those who wish 
to avoid ill-health and the infiuenne of climate, must ,be “ tem¬ 
perate in all things.” Dr. Martin’s remarks on Military Hygiene 
are as true as they are cutting. Themilitary medical oflicer nearly 
always labours under a disadvantage, and many a regimental 
Surgeon can hardly be said to be on speaking terms with his 
commanding otiicer. If he suggests any plan to preserve the 
health of the soldier he is too often assailed with an oath, or 
requested to keep his medical opinions to himself until they 
are called for by the Military authorities, and who they^tre 
it is a difficult matter to decide. Temperance and coolness, a 
flannel or, perhaps still better, a cotton dress, a flannel waistband 
worn next the skin, an adherence to plain rather than made 
up dishes, and vegetable food, making " tiffin” if possible the 
principal meal, a limited indulgence in fruit, bathing and exer- 
cisc, early hours, and participation in the refined pleasures 
of good society and the choicest literature, are the excellent 
special rules laid down by Dr. Johnson and by Dr. Martin, 
to be ever kept in view by the European who is desirous cd‘ 
preserving his health in the sultry climate of India. 

As' regards more particularly the soldier. Dr. Hennen re¬ 
marks that the true preventives of disease are shelter from the 
heat of the day, and from the dews and cold of night, avoiding the 
neighbourhood of marshes, and otheifunhealthy spots in military 
exercises, mounting guards at such an hour that the least possi** 
fcle number ot fhiigue parties may be employed in conveying din* 
i^ers, &c., tuning duties in. such a way that the men may 
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enjoy their natural sleep, regulating the messes so that the 
soldier shall always have a due proportion of vegetables, and 
especially comfortable breakfast before going on morning duties; 
furnishing every man with flannel waistcoats, or cotton shirtS;^ 
enforcing personal cleanliness by frequent bathing, and hy daily 
washing the feet, &c.; but, ^bove all, regulating the Canteen, 
so that access can be had to liqour only in the evening, and 
then taking every precaution that the bad spirits and sour 
wine of the country be rigidly withheld. We may refine as 
nruch as we choose, and we may modify our plans according 
to circumstances with critical precision, but these are the bases 
on which health is founded; so far as the soldier is indivi¬ 
dually concerned. Circumstances are now somewhat altered. 
The native cook ^^akes the place of the fatigue party. There 
are many weekly guards furnished by a detachment, and the 
soldiers for duty are invariably marched off either at sunrise 
or sunset. The Canteen is open at certain hours by day as 
well as by night, and if it was not, recourse would certainly 
be had to the dileterious liquor of the Bazar, which, in the 
case of young soldiers, generally produces great exoitemgnt 
of the nervojfs system amounting to maniacal fury. “ Though 
delirium tremens^^ says Dr. Marftn referring to the navy, 
“ is found to result from^excessivo debauches in harbour, 
‘ disease is neither of such frequent occurrence, nor so 
‘fatal in its results by many degrees as in the army, and 
‘ especially amongst soldiers who are paid daily ; lor with these 
* last, in place of the periodical drunken bout following upon 
‘ receipts of the month’s pay after the olden custom, there is now 
‘ ps© valent a far more injurious course of excitement in the daily. 
‘ tippling of ardent spirits.” 

Beer, if of good quality, Would be preferable to the Com¬ 
missariat rum and porter. Beer can be manufactured in the 
Neilgherries, Captain Ochterlony establishod an experimen¬ 
tal brewery in the hills about twelve years ago, and the 
beer was liked by the men of the filst and 94th Regiments; it 
was not one-fourth the price of imported bottled beer. It may 
not be long before- these hills become the resort of a large body 
of European settlers, and then who can say but that the Neil • 
gherry pale ale will be accepted as equal if not superior to that of 
Allsop or Bass. It would not be very difficult to brew beer 
superior to that imported sour liquor which is sold at the 
Calcutta auctions-and might be labelled ‘ poison.’ A good brew¬ 
ery must become an institution of great importance to the Euro¬ 
pean setter, and, as a commercial specnlation, it would doubtless 
on the completion of a railway to the ]bill8» bring in a large 
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return to the proprietor. A Brewery succeeded for a time at 
Simla. 

The organisation, we might almost say the formation, of an In¬ 
dian Army now occupies the serious attention of Government. 
One thing is now certain, a large European force must be main¬ 
tained for the future in India, and all are unanimous in suggesting 
that the Artillery should be mainly, if not purely, a European 
arm. The Military Commissioners who, appointed by Lord Der¬ 
by’s Government, issued a valuable if not in all respects a perfectly ‘ 
satisfactory report, recommend that a force should be maintained 
of .about 80,000 in the aggregate, of which 50,000 must be main¬ 
tained in Bengal, and the remainder equally divided between 
the Pr:6sidencic8 of Madras and Bombay. In proportion to 
the rapidity with which we introduce good roads and Rail¬ 
ways in India, greater facilities will be afforded us for the move¬ 
ment of troops, and it will. then be time enough to consider 
•whether it would not be possible to enlarge and increase the 
number of our hill cantonments, and to maintain a smaller per¬ 
manent force than that recommended as at present absolutely 
re^isite for the defence of India. 

The Duke of Wellington noticed the striking difference that 
prevailed between the Arfhics of Bengal and Madras. The 
Madras Army he considered in High order, while he declared 
that there was no army laying claim to the title of dis¬ 
ciplined which was in such a bad state as that of Bengal. The 
fact was that the one army was officered by regimental officers, 
while the Commanders of the other were always absent from 
their regiments on Staff employ, or posted to corps from which 
they knew that they could be removed at any moment, and 
which, however highly disciplined, would not reflect any credit 
upon themselves. The Duke went so far even as to say that, 
if it was, necessary, the Madras Army would go to Bengal for 
the purpose of quelling a mutiny for the redress of grievances 
in the success of which they were more interested than the 
mutinous army. For our part we do not see why every native 
regiment should be strictly speaking a mere local force, raised 
for the purpose of fighting in one particular district, and of re¬ 
fusing perchance to serve in any other, in the hour of danger, 
while we are greatly opposed to the old plan of reserving either 
company or regiment solely for men of one particular caste. 

In the future re-organisation of the army,” says a modern writer, 
*^great care should be taken that no regiment of natives be 
allowed to remain in their own country.” The Sepoys raised in 
Oude and the Sowars in liohilcund should be made to keep far 
of the Sutlej. The Oude province might be garrisoned 
, fey the hill tribes from beyond Peshawur. The police in 
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Hohilcund sliould be principally Sikh”. We would advocate 
more chanpng than even this. Madras troops have little in 
common with the races of the Ganges and Jumna. They iiiiglit 
with great policy hold the Korin Western Provinces, whilst, 
Bombay troops might well supply their place. In this fashion 
would we dispose our native army. By judicious arrangement, 
every province and territory throughout India may be held by 
antagonistic races. And this is a fair illuslralion of General 
Jacob’s tbeory that India must be governed by “ brains not inua- 
efes.” The native soldier has but a very faint idea of the ex¬ 
tent of our Indian Empire, and of the number of British bayo¬ 
nets by which it is maintained. To open his narrow mind to 
new ideas, and to prevent him from fraternizing with the po¬ 
pulace in another rebellion, let lihn be moved from station to 
station as " the soldier in tbe .United Kingdom, and be located 
nmong tribes with whom he has little in common. We do not 
see what dependence can be placed upon the native called 
to do. duty only in his own country, who is as well acquainted 
with the ford of every river and jungle as the jackal; and, 
accustomed to hill fighting, can contend with us desperately in 
the mountain defile, and retire to regions to which it would not 
be worth our while to follow him. 

Without guns the native has shown himself unable to with¬ 
stand us. He has great belief in a battle fought simply by Artil¬ 
lery, and does not like hand to hand contlicts. On the first 
round of our Artillery the hill men betake themselves to their 
mountains. The native cavalry regiments have proved that, 
when doing duty out of their own country, and led by skilful 
and brave officers as they generally are, they ate irresistible; and 
so long as wc possess such splendid Cavalry Corps as the celebra¬ 
ted Sind Horse, wc do not think a large force of British Cavalry 
desirable. .The howitzer in the hands of the Kaval Brigade 
was most serviceable during the Mutiny, as also Sharp’s Amer¬ 
ican breech-loading carbine (improved by Maynard) which 
does not require ^capping’ and is ettbetive at a range of six hun¬ 
dred yards. The sword with which the 7th Hussars and 2nd 
Dragoon Guards are furnished, is a most ingenious weapon. It 
is beautifully balanced, and as the hilt is chiefly competed of 
gutta perclia, it is as light as a feather and can be wielded with 
the greatest ease. The Military Police Battalions arc regarded 
by the Commissioners as a body fraught with the elements of 
danger, and they arc not desirous that the Military Policeman 
should receive a very strict Military training, stricter at least 
than that required for the maintenance of discipline. As the Mili- 
taiy Police are simply supplied with a musket some few inches 
shorter than the old one, which cannot be compared with the 
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Enfield or the breech-loading rifle, and is calculated to make more 
noise than mischief, we di/not think that this npw force will ever 
prove, if well officered, a source of embarrassment to the Govern¬ 
ment. All these weapons may be seen at the Arsenal at Calcutta, 
as well as guns taken at Lucknow, two of which are interesting 
as having been cast by the Erencbman, General Claude Martin, 
(then a Major) whose name they both bear. 

The Commissioners propose that there shall be always one 
European regiment for every two native corps in Bengal, 
and that in the other Presidencies the proportion shall bb 
three to one. Wc do not intend to enter into the subject 
of the discontent of our European troops, or to depict that 
disgraceful and disastrous affair, so prejudicial to the ser¬ 
vice, in which the 5th Bengal European Regiment figured 
at Berhamporc. In the days of Wellington the credit of an offi¬ 
cer would depend upon the state of discipline in his regiment, 
and he would be held responsible for its allegiance. Every 
soldier knows, that there is a right way and a wrong 'gray of 
stating grievances in the army, and the men of the 5th Euro¬ 
peans chose the latter. W'hcn armed men reason thus, there is 
an end to all law. The Company’s Europeans,” said Sir 
Charles Jfapier, will face any enemy in the world ! I have the 
greatest admiration for them and know them well.” Greatly 
do we regret tliat troops which won such high encomiums from 
the conqueror of Sind, and behaved so nobly, when almost 
for a timo unaided, during the late Rebellion, should have 
proved, for the sake of some few years’ service and a few pounds 
bounty money, so unfaithful at the last. The policy of the Go¬ 
vernor General in permitting our European troops to take their 
discharge may be popular enough in India, but it has cost us 
au Army, and will give an unfortunate bias to the minds 
of men in other regiments whose term of service has nearly, ex¬ 
pired. The worst possible precedent has been established, but 
it was inevitable. The question now to be decided is how to 
organise a Ipyal army. The best Government for India is a 
mild despotic one. Qur Viceroy must be a wise and liberal po¬ 
litician, capable of acting on all great occasions without delay, 
a man who will make good use of the authority given him by 
the Crown and people of England without abusing it. 

Some few tjhanges , might well be introduced at the present 
moment when wc about to re-organise our army. The system 
pursued by the Medical Department is undoubtedly a faulty 
ottc. The most experienced Surgeons hold Staff appointments, 
aitid the Regimental Surgeon is often unavoidably located iar 
|iwfty from his Regiment, (excepting the sick in a General Hoa- 
|Htal.) So small are the powers of the Medical officer even 
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Tl'ithin ^ the Hospitals, that he is unable to condemn the most 
deleterious food issued for the use of the sick without applying 
for a Board of officers according to established routine, and the 
Board are generally guided by his opinion seeing that not one in 
ten can define the properties of good and bad, and the difference 
which exists between black -and green tea, or decide whether 
a potato is merely, “ inferior in quality” or “ positively injurious 
and unfit for use.” The proceedings of the Board must pass 
through the hands of a commanding officer and perhaps the 
dffice of a Brigadier, before they find tlieir way to the Com¬ 
missariat Department. If two soda water bottles are missing 
lled-tape demands that a similar enquiry should be instituted. 

When a liegiment has newly arrived in the East or any other- 
quarter of the globe, the Surgeon is supposed, as the officer on 
joining for the first time liia depot or liegiment, to pick up every 
'thing in five minutes by intuition, lie may not have the 
slightest experience respecting the disorders peculiar to the 
climate, nor know the peculiar mode of treatment. The lives 
of hundreds may depend upon the skill of a Medical officer 
of no Indian experience whatever, who is as likely as not to 
treat tropical disorders as he would those of a like or somewhat 
similar type in a temperate climate. A farmer conversant only 
with the system of farming pursued in Soctland and Switzerland, 
might as well take a farm in Wiltshire and expect to fi^d it a 
profitable, investment. It is true that “ necessity is the mother 
of invention,” but the chances in both these cases arc some¬ 
what more in favour of failure that success. V7e know that 
a crowded hospital lacks occasionally a Medical officer, aud that 
the. officer sometimes dies without medical attendance or advice, 
but cases such as these may be unavoidable within the tropics, 
where the epidemic seizes the Surgeon as well as the patient, 
an4» the reaper death is often particularly busy. There is a 
broad field before the Surgeon who has to discover the truth, 
alone, by unknown paths. One Assistant Surgeon may dose 
his patients with saline purgation on the first appearance offerer, 
while another will denounce such practice as only calculated 
to pave the way for cholera. One Surgeon objects to administer 
quinine in every period of the disease, while another with 
greater Indian experience has recourse to it in any stage of 
fever. One Medical man (tell it not in Gath !)prescribe8 in severe 
cases a seertt medicine known as the Tinctura Warburgi* while 
another declares his brother professional to be an arrant quack and 
declares that Beberine plus a glass of brandg and hot tvater, 
would prombte diaphoresis just as well, and may be tried when 

• Seo a paper by Mr. Day ou ‘ Tropical Fevers }* “ Indian Annals of Medical 
Science,” Januaiy 1P59, page W. 
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quinine proves unsuccessful. Young army Surgeons on their 
first arrival in India might, we think, be placed under the more 
immediate surveillance of Medical officers of Indian experi¬ 
ence. 

We have shown that Barracks on the whole are roomy^ but 
vre do not see what is to prevent them from being crammed, 
especially in the case of those in the Hills. The Barracks pro¬ 
vided for the officer are generally superior in every way to 
those set apart for the private, but vve know two instances in 
which the rule ai)pears to have been reversed, viz. in the ca^ 
of the Barracks for the officers of the line at Chatham, and 
the royal Barracks in the Garrison of Fort William. We would 
draw attention to the latter only. These Barracks were con- 
’^tructed so as to catch neither of the two great prevailing winds 
blowing from the North and South, and all the sun, for strange 
to say these were the only Barracks not provided witlf colon¬ 
nade and gallery. When fever prevailed greatly this year 
among the ofiicers, attention was drawn to the matter by the 
long sick reports which came under the eye of the Brigadier, 
and the Public Press. ^Military Sanitary Commissioners were 
accordingly appointed to inspect and report upon the Barracks. 
The three* great conclusions at which this Commission arrived 
may not be generally known to our readers. In the first place 
they reported that the passages in the Royal Barracks, were 
devoid. of any ventilation whatever ; in the second, that there 
was a groat lack of cleanliness throughout the building ; and in 
the third place, that the unpleasant and unhealthy effluvia 
arising in the quarters was to be attributed to the lack, of valves 
in the pipes connected with the underground .drains. Asa 
remedy for the first objection it was proposed that the two tur¬ 
ret stair-cases on either side of the passages, which lead out 
upon the roof, should be knocked away, and windows substilut- 
ed in tlieii* stead ; and for the latter that valves should be pro¬ 
vided. We bclic\c that to secure cleanliness will be impossible 
until latrines are provided for the native servants who crowd 
the passages, and they are* compelled to have recourse to them. 
The unpleasant stench of smoke from a hundred hookahs al¬ 
ways fills the unventilated passages, and the only mode of cur¬ 
ing this nuisance is to hold the officer responsible for the acts 
of his servants.' In the eyes of the native indeed there is a 
vast difference between the Barrack and a private house, and 
mRny object to put off their shoes on eiitcring the quarters of 
an officer, when they would not fail to pay the customary mark 
of ifcspect if entering his jnesence elsewhere. 

As regards indoor amusements we have "pointed out what 
h^s hitherto been done. A Regimental Reading Hoorn and 
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Library has been combined, furnished witli games and news¬ 
papers, and pen and ink for distant correspondents. The scheme 
is so far successful that the Reading Room is filled at night, 
when the well lit Canteen and the dram bottle prove moat at¬ 
tractive^ The beer and spirit reports of a regiment, of the average 
strength of 729 men, are lying before us, extending from the Ist 
of April to the 30th of June, 1859. During this quarter 41,064 
quarts, 1 pint of malt liquor have been actually sold, giving an 
average ol 57 querts, 1 pint to each man during the quarter; 
aiad 486 gallons of spirits, giving an average quantity drunk 
by each man during the quarter of 28^ drams. The 
Reading Room fails to a certain extent, inasmuch as it is 
deserted during the hot and wearisome hours of the day. If 
it could bo made the coolest place in ISarracks, and was furnish^' 
ed by Government in a manner suited to the climate, and 
voluntary classes were formed among the men themselves, this 
objection would in great measure be obviated. If Indian of¬ 
ficers could be persuaded to give lectures to their men, 
during the winter season, on scientific and entertaining subjects, 
as British officers at Cliathain, Aldershot, and other important 
military stations in Dngland have for several years been wont 
to do, and Members of the Reading Room only were given the 
privilege of free admission, it would tend to add numbers, 
and thus to diminish in some small degree idleness with its 
attendant crime, ignorance and ill health. Some regiments 
in India have established skittle alleys beneatli their Barrack 
rooms, and many might do worse than play at the game of nine 
pins which renders the Public house in England so attractive, 
in combination with the newspaper, glass and pipe. 

Even in the plains there are many summer oweninga when 
it is not too hot and oppressive to indulge in a game of cricket. 
Some soldiers on the grass plot before our window are getting 
their hand in, against the winter season, as we pen these lines. 
“ Cricket,” says Maurice, the Principal of tlio ‘ Working Man’s 
College,’ “ is an exercise AVhich develops every part of the body, 

* and makes it ready for any thing ; and as an education of the 
‘ eye is perhaps the best that can be named.” We would even 
go farther than this, and say that nothing can be more inducive 
to intellectual vigour than boxing, bowls, billiards, wrestling and 
♦other sports in the fresh air, of which nobody can get too much. 
The following Circulars from the Horse Guards, addressed to 
commanding officers of Regiments and Depots, have recently 
appeared. They are valuable as showing that the Government 
lias begun at last to see the necessity of introducing physical edu¬ 
cation into the Army;— 

“ Sia,—I am directed by His Royal Highness the General Command- 
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ing-in-Chief to transmit to you tlie accompaujring copy of a letter from 
the \^ar Office on the subject of the reconirucndatiou of the Commissioners 
for enquiring into the medical and sanitary affairs of the Army, that 
facilities and encouragements he given for athletic games, &c. among the 
troops, and that the soldiei’s should be employed on diftereut kinds of la¬ 
bour j and I am to desire that you u ill fui-nish to the General ofl^er under 
whom you are serving, for the ijurpose of being forwarded to the Quarter¬ 
master General for the General Gonimanding-in-Chiofs consideration, such 
suggestions as you may wish to offbi' for carrying out the measure in the bat¬ 
talion imder yoiu* comn)aud, and also to transmit through the same channel 
your requisition for the necessary appai atus, &c. and for the hire of a 
cricket ground if the same cannot be obtained on Government property. ♦- 

W. F. Forstek, Deputy Adjutaui General'* 

“ Sir, —^The Commissioners in their report on the Medical and Sanitary 
affairs of the Army, having recommended that facilities and encourage¬ 
ment be given for all athletic games sucli as fives, cricket, quoits and 
single-stick, for gymnastic exercises, and that the men be employed on 
different kinds of labour wlieu possible, 1 have the houour to acquaint you, 
for the information of His lioyal Highness the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, that Secretary Major-General Peel concurs with the Commissioners 
on the point, and will be ready to consider applications from Regiments for 
the Bujjply of the necessary apparatus and for the’ hire of cricket grounds, 

&c. B. Hawes.” 

Many an old officer will tell you that il is impossible to per¬ 
suade the soldier to do any thin" reasonable when parades and 
drills are over, but that he will make himself smart, take his 
cane, walk down town, and smoke his short clay pipe with his 
comrade in some pot-house, over his beer, indulging the while in 
not the most intellectual conversation in the world. This is not 
the experience of the more sanguine officer of the present day. 
The soldier is as fond of society and amusement as other 
gregarious animals by whom this world is peopled, and he fre¬ 
quents the Public House, in many instances, because it is the 
only place where entertainment and society arfe provided for 
him, adapted to his tastes. To reduce the temptations to which 
the soldier is from his position peculiarly exposed, the employ¬ 
ment of ** pleasant preventitives both of a moral and physical 
kind” has of late years repeatedly been urged. Efforts must 
be made to keep him well and out of hospital. Idleness en¬ 
genders vice, and vice brings in its train disease, which is 
followed by greater debility in a tropical than a temperate 
clime, if it does not prove fatal. Officers have shown of late 
years that they take an interest not only in the Beading Boom 
but in the Private Amateur Theatricals got up among their 
men, and many not only subscribe for season tickets, but con¬ 
tribute articles of dress. The Theatre is now almost as neces- 
a^ry an adjunct to camp and barracks as it is in France. Tra¬ 
gedy and melodrama in the hands of the Military Amateur ex- 
joite perhax)« more laughter than broad comedy, and after a sul- 
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try suffocating day it docs one good to laugh away sadness and 
ill humour, and prolongs one’s life, for high spirits and a lively 
imagination exercise greater influence than most persons imagine 
over the human frame. 

Above all things we would urge upon our' rulers the ne¬ 
cessity of attending to the profound maxims of Wellington 
contained in his Indian Despatches, while organising an army 
which has been for a long period most shamefully neglected, and 
introducing measures for its preservation from its greatest 
foh. India under British rule is free, and the day dawn¬ 
ing when the telegraphic wire may enable the War Office 
and Horse Guards to commuiucate daily with Calcutta, or with 
Simla. Whether it is ultimately determined that the Indian^, 
Army shall be a local force or one for general service, matters 
in our opinion very little, so long as it is an army loyal to the 
Queen, and never actuated by those mere mercenary feelings 
which have more than once led to serious discontent, and open 
mutiny. Our possession now entails a great responsibility, and we 
must provide carefully against dangers from within, which have 
always been more imminent than dangers from without. Mer¬ 
cy must be linked with justice. Under a better adminstra- 
tion we may be enabled to sheath the sword of conquest, bind¬ 
ing around our brow the bright olive branch of peace ; and 
India may yet become the most civilized, peaceful, contented, 
and glorious dependency of the British Crown. 
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Art. yi. —1. Copy of a Minute by tlie Most Noble the 

MARCititS OF Baluousie, dated February 28, reviewing 

his Adnunistration from January 1848 to March 1856. 

2. Papers relating to Oude. 

3. Papers relating to the Mutinies. 

4. The Times^^ Newspaper. 

5. “ The Saturday Review.*' 

6. “ The Friend of India.** 

7. Statistical Papers. India House. April 1853. 

In a former paper, published nearly six years ago, wo attempt¬ 
ed to give a sketch of six of the eight years during which the 
Marquis of Dalhousie administered the affairs of "the Britisli 
Empire in India. We then left him almost in the zenith of his 
success and fame. The Burmese war had then been happily 
terminated. ()ur relations with the Nizam had been just placed 
on an improved footing by the cession of what arc known as the 
Assigned Districts, lleports came yearly from the Punjab fill¬ 
ed with nothing but tlie triumphs of civilisation, extended agri¬ 
culture, reviving commerce, works of irrigation in progress, lines 
of roads laid down, lawlessness discountenanced, and its place 
not yet supplied by corruption and fraud. The Commissions 
which had sat so long on the reorganization of the Post office, of 
the Commissariat, and of the Department of Public Works, had 
consummated their labours by practical results. The whole 
Empire was being rapidly encircled by the arms of the Electric 
Telegraph. The barriers were about to lie removed which still 
kept the waters of the Ganges within its natural bed. By many 
enactments of solid, permanent, and wide utility, the condition 
of tlie Judicial Courts, the efficiency of divers departments, and 
the convenience of all classes, had been either amended or se¬ 
cured. The Sontals had not broken out iuto rebellion, nor had 
matters assumed a grave aspect in Oude. Everything, every¬ 
where, presented that appearance of peace, prosperity, and pro¬ 
gress, which formed the subject of Lord Dalliousie’s parting 
hope and prayer^ 

Nor was the lustre of this fair picture at all dimmed by the 
events of 1854 and 185A> The Sontal rebellion was of too local 
a character to shake, in any measure, the general prosperity of 
the empire. The territory of Nagpore lapsed without a shot 
being fired. The measures of internal administration were still 
pursued wiffi the same vigour. And the last crowning act of 
Lord Dalhousie’s Government, the annexation of the Province of 
Oude> was effected with tranquillity, after the fullest discussion, 
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and with the entire support and approval,of the Ministry >Mi 
Home. “ All well in Oude,’^ was almost the first announcem^ipt 
that greeted Lord Canning. 

There are few who will forget the last few weeks and days of the 
administration of Lord Dalhousie, or the departure of the statesman 
himself for Europe in March 1856. With none of those close per*- 
sonal intimacies which from his position, service, and character, 
had been formed by Lord Metcalfe, with nothing of the rather 
poisy joviality of Lord Ellen borough, or of the military frank¬ 
ness of Lord Hardinge, his long and successful career had won 
for Lord Dalhousie a political popularity to which it is given to 
Init few public men anywhere to attain. The confidence felt in 
his firmness, his penetration, his decision, his capacity for com¬ 
mand, his power of grapjdlng witli tough and intricate problems, 
was openly expressed by men of all classes and pursuits. The 
“services knew his freedom from jobbery : the mercantile classes 
aOinired the talent which he brought to bear on “ the greatest 
im})rovcnient which man’s invention has yet applied to the 
means of movement and carriage by land an ovation speedily 
swelled to a triumph: and the tribute of praise was even added 
by that holy band of men, whose lives and energies are devoted 
to the highest interests of the native population, and who, on 
this occasion, might gracefully mingle in politics without evinc¬ 
ing the least trace of the passions which they excite. 

No Governor General, within the memory of man, had quit¬ 
ted India w’ith such universal, such avowed, such unqualified 
tokens of the public good will. Only natives could recall the 
splendid career of the glorious little man” under whom Met- 
cair&, at twenty-orte, was rooked and nursed into a statesman, 
Tlie fascination, the grace of the Marquis of Hastings, and the 
aftection wdth which, as Governor General and as Comraandcr- 
in-Chief, he liad inspired the army, dwelt in the memory 
only of a few elderly civilians, or mouldering Generals in com- 
piand of divisions. Lord William Bentinck was personally 
and politically unpopular with the civil service. Lord Auck- , 
land closed his career in difficulties and darkncs.s. Lord Ellen- 
borougli had received the severest blow ever given by such 
masters to their servant. Cordial expresdons of good will at¬ 
tended Lord Hardinge to the river side, but nothing like the 
hurst of feeling which, brj^aking through the trammels of office, 
and the rigidity of convehlionalisrn, sounded along the banks of 
the Hooghly on the departure of the Governor, who, though 
sick and wearied with labour, had borne him solDvavely to the 
last. Few things, indeed, became him more in office than the 
leaving of it, and his arrival at home was the signal for an 
echo to the acclamations wafted from the far cast. 
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need mrcfelji. remind the most casual rcftfiev, the most 
earless tjiinker, ofthe aifferent pictures presented by the India 
ef ISa^'iand the India of 1859, Those three years have seen 
a mighty; corporation extinguished, one army melt away, a' na¬ 
tional debt frightfully increased, theories overthrown, reputa¬ 
tions assi^iled, and policies which had been long ratified, in* 
equivocally condemned. Of course, when the mutiny burst 
forth ip the army and was followed by disaffection, anarchy, 
and bloodshed amongst the people, it was hardly to be expected 
that Lord Dalhousie should escape attacks. The public in 
England and in India looked for a victim, and who so fit for the 
occasion as the statesman whom India had dismissed from her 
shores,, ami England had received, with one nnmixed shout of 
acclamation and applause. ? He liad overlooked, men said, the 
cloud which, even in his time, was overspreading the horizon. 
He had augmented the growing disafTcction of the native troops. 
Even hk material measures of civilisation and progress had 
offended prejudice, excited apprehension, aroused hostility. Ilis 
legislative enactments bad needlessly shocked those tender feel¬ 
ings which tl>e most c.autious and the wisest of Indian statesmen 
had endeavoured to conciliate. Above all, his determined poli¬ 
cy of anulexation, pursued at all hazards and embracing all parte 
of the empire, had spread everywhere a sense of insecurity a- 
mongst princes and people, had taught the natives to feel them¬ 
selves a conquered race, had converted our rule from a light 
burden into a galling yoke, had compounded together and 
brought to a head those feelings of irritation which needed only 
one eiwk for a tremendous explosion, and had shaken and 


endangered the stability of our Government and the old belief 
in our sense of truth and right. 

Verily the contrast suggested by the above reflections is a 
mournful sight. It is one from which the preacher would de- 
materials for a homily, and the man of letters the pith and 
ajnbsfcance of a whole chapter of remarks. The ancient moralist, 
the first, and most truth-loving of liistorians would, we.think, 
have added one more to his long list of illustrations of the dan* 
g^s of too ranch prosperity, and have bid all Indian Satrapa 
S'ememher the desti^ction of Sardis and the ring of Poly crates, 
pall no man happy until you see his eud, i.s a maxim on which 
Christian may ponder as the Greek did of old, but it is hot 

B my intention of inflicting a sermon or a satire on our 
^ that we have taken up the pen. Nor is it again with 
h desire* of vindicating the reputation of a vigorous states- 
Ifhen assailed. We conceive that the present Otate of 
exercise of a higher dut^. The policy of 
|^^;i^sj^e,*::tliough subject to partial uhimad version even 
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'Wbea^ibe keltl the reins of pewefr» di^jon th^ #ho|sir^io#|^^d 
the euB’ages of the publie and of the p^se. It 
, endorsed oy the Directors of the Company and by thir Min^ 
tera of the Crown. It has become identified with the pblibi^ of 
tho British nation in the Kast. ’ Thoufrh moulded by one gWd- 
mg hand ,and bearing the impress of one determined Mdll, it is 
as the system which elicited almost universal assent, that we 
now desire to review it. Indeed, the British nation and public 
^nay well be aroused to a sense of their responsibilities and may 
ask themselves whether the national conscience can acquit itself 
of blame. A dozen difterent questions are suggested by the 
very aspect of a subject so important and so vast. Have we 
paid too mucli or too little regard to the social feelings of Hindu 
and Maliomedan? Are the natives so constituted that we had 
.better, for our own sakes as well as theirs, leave them to thddead 
-level of their decayed civilisation ? Will education only generate 
disaffection or j»erpetuate intolerance? Is the main use of the 
Telegraph to give notice of outbreaks in distant corners of the 
Empire, and is the chief employment of railway vans to be the 
conveyance of European soldiers witfi rapidity to a new scene 
of action? Had we better contract our borders, disgorge our 
plunder, and dismember our Empire ? Was the civilisation of 
the Punjab a cardinal blunder, and the annexation of Oude a 
national crime? 

To all these questions a whole volume of essays might bO 
written by way of reply. In the hope of throwing light'oti 
one or two of them,' we shall commence with a review of the 
several additions which Lord Dalhousie made to the British 
pire, “ Our policy of annexation” has been pointed out by the 
press and by members of the House of Commons as one gi*a!kl 
cause of the mutiny, and it is undeniably patent, on the very 
fa^ of matters, that after four great provinces had been annex* 
ed between 1848 and 1850, the mutiny followed in thQ year 
1857,, But, as was observed long ago by the I'imeSi each aonexa* 
tion arose out of different causes, was based on special reasons, 
and. was, as regards any other, unconnected in the actual event. 

mttst suppose all our readers to be tolerably familiar with 
tW^ftia events which led to the second Sikh war, the campaign 
and the occupation of Lucknow in February *18501 
What 'We now claim jiarticuldir attention fur, is the part whieh 
eai^ annexation played in the. drama of the mntlny, alarm 
eadsed^-m our Councifs, the forces* which it withdrew 
from o^er tqitarters where they were needed, W ihe aid anil 
support whion it contributed to the restbxati6ng^'‘4)ia^i>' ' Wh^ 
these points liirf. impartially weighed' iind s^eMU'^^h eitsie, *4 . 
verdict may then be pronounced oo each ltel of aggrawdieeineuh,' 
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oi;. lOf politio con«olidatio& whi<^ did? yeom^s sffrvko ^ir good 

ti^e. ^ - ■ ^ ' M ' ; 

:tWe comiOence with the Punjab as first in date and'in inarpor"* 
tance< No Englishman in India need now be reminded that in 
the campaign of 1848-49 for the second time wo were arrayed' 
against the wAoh SUM nation^ By no act of our owU) after the 
liml^ of ibrbiearance had been stretched to their utmost, after 
prayers peace and predictions of tranquillity, we found ifi 
imperative to conquer the Khalsa army, to drive out the Afghan 
invader, to annihilate the Hegency and the Durbar, and to take 
and govern the whole country. How we succeeded, has been 
chronicled in this Review and in other publications, and need 
not now be told. How the Punjab behaved in 1 8 j 7 : how, cut 
off from friends and with a hostile frontier to watch, the soldier- 


civilian never bated a jot of hope or confidence, but called into 
existence the arms of the newly annexed province to redress 
the balance of things and to reconquer the old : at what self-sacri' 
fiee, by what unparalleled exertionsy and with what consummate 
foresight, •mutineers were disarmed, chiefs conciliated, loans 
raised* and the kingdom denuded of troops in order to secure 
the one object of paramount importance, the recapture of Del- 
hi-i—is a tale familiar to every British ear. In the presence of 
facts so patent and of a triumph so conspicuous, we would ask 
any .person, not a fit subject for a lunatic asylum, whetherthe 
annexation of the Punjab could, by the most strained inference, 
by the remotest contingency, have had any evil effect'on-the 
mutiny? Was not that country, on the other hand, the beacon 
of our hope, and the rallying point of our affections ? Was it 
not -owing to the compact, complete, and thorough-going athni- 
nisl^ation introduced in the eight years previous that we '^nd 
the {mpulation friendly, the remnant of the Khalsa fail^a|||, 
itnd the whole resources of the province, the stores of ittf'lba- 
gaxineSt as well as the tried ability of its best servant^ 4Vail|ible 
for .-an enterprise which might have seemed desperate exce^ to 
men who knew not the word despair? A little refiiasticm ^11' 
surely convince all readers and writers that, as regards tliS 

an absurdity to deny annexation in one breath, and'Vltll - 
another^ to^soutid the praises of tlie band of heroee tHre 
-county from Peshawur to the Sutlej. - ' 

impartial person, whatever may be hia opiuib4Wt|<m!*iii»' 
||iydN)ion justice, as it is* termra, will ^ndge Sir -Jolid > 

^lid§|his subordinates, one atom of ths'.favour 
.hands-of a discerning Publio 
that -there -is mot otie Of 




^ot ‘he ready to acknowledge! chit Jd; 
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whoee ads vr$ are<revl6wift^i/-thai'80^^ttitt(^ 

SHOCKS' is^ <iue. ¥rom the first, ^ord C^housle hadllisAppHiil^ 
Punjab his peculiar care. The details of its manifold adnii^iiftf^ 
tration had been arranged under his own eye, and the print^l 
agents had been selected by ^bhnself. That abases were 
transplanted from our older provinces to take root silently aftd^ 
grow up with the system, that the latest irnprovetnents of tneory' 
and principle wer^ instantaneously adopted, that the population 
■w^s disarmed, that extensive public works were planned and . 
commenced^ that the executive, unimpeded by twaddling phi¬ 
lanthropy, was permitted to n:^te out sharp and summary justice 
to crime, that a sway, at once conciliatory and vigorous, whs • 
enabled to ensure cheerful obedience, not to say active support 
and affection, was mainly owing to the Governor General. It 
was even said at one time that too much nursing was given to 
tiie bantling, and that the older children of the family were 
treated with neglect. I5ut, though any such reproach was 
speedily forgotten-in the deep and prolonged-attention after¬ 
wards bestowed on the diversified interests of the empire, that 
very reproach may be taken as illustrative of our main argument 
that the strength of the Punjab derived its origin from Lord 
Liilliousic. He founded the polity, lie chose the instruments; 
and ho gave Sir John Lawrence the most earnest, unbroken, 
and valuable support. We submit that, whenever our annexa¬ 
tions are dwelt on as one main cause of the Indian mutiny, 
the. annexation of the Punjab should not only be struck out of 
the balance, but should be carried to credit on the opposite side. 
We think that none but the most uncandid and unfair critics 
would'dispute such a proposition. 

We come now to the second great acquisition, the provinee 
of P^u« Herc;^,again, the origin of the second Burmese war 
is to every one. There was, it must be admitted, by all 

save Mr; Cobden, a fair casus belli. The insults and annoyances 
of 5^ears had at length culminated in a most unjustifiable attack 
on the person and property of a British merchant. The conduct; 
of;the KangOon Governor and of the Court of Ava did justify' 
the British Government in demanding reparation, and failing 
atn^S^ls adjustment, in seeking reparation by force of athtes. 
Bult’^we belonjg; to a small knot of men who think that the seeulild - 
Burmese war might have been avoided by a diftereujt cburaei&f 

^hh our position and our honour. Ik 
eighieciU^'|t;«kr8. the relative forces of the two Governments had 
uuderigeuo klteratiou. The British Empire, by the redaction in 

annihilation of the Sikh 
idlmmimded the Bsninaula* ^ The be^f tk the {Jewess of 
the soltfiei!, which-had idiumed the Calcutta^, 
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bazaar?, had succeeded to, a more correct, appreciation of tlieir 
powi^ra both for aittabk and defence. Isolated by position, as 
well as religious and social feelings, from the Indian territo¬ 
ries, it became really a question whether, under altered circum¬ 
stances, we mij^ht not afford to despise the insults a^ tliearrp" 
gance of the king of all the white elephants, j^ut whatever 
means \vc might have taken to obtain satisfaction, we are quite 
convinced that the deputation of a gallant Commodore, who had 
every motive to bring on and nut to avoid a quarr^, was notJtUe 
best way of goin^ to work. Trunnion, with Pipes and Hatch- 
Way, sharpening'their cutlasses and looking to their marlinspikcs, 
was hot the fittest person in the world to carry on a delicate 
negotiation with the Court, in all Asia, the most sensitive, the 
most arrogant, and the most outrageously jealous on all points 
of etiquette. We believe that had the oflicer, whose tact, ' 
knowledge of Burmese manners, and conciliatory spirit now 
shine out conspicuously in the administration of Pegu, been 
sent to expostulate and to ask for satisfaction, there might have 
been no second Burmese war. Unquestionably there would 
have been no forcible abduction of the King’s ship, an act which 
hurried on the war and which was not justified by the position 
iii which matters then stood. That, even ^nder Major Phayre’s 
able conduct, there would have been a good deal of delay and 
tongue-fence, is very probable, but we should have done our 
best to avert a collision, and the Fox and the Indian Kavy need 
only have been summoned for a bombardment as the last re¬ 
source pf the baffled negotiator. But our present ease is with 
the ultimate efFecta of the conquest and annexation of Pegu. 
We remember that, by those few who were averse to extension 
of* territory on the sea-board, the strongest argument employed 
Was, the complete isolation of Ava and Pjgu. The King, it 
was said, gave no support to intrigues in the ImshkurofG^’dior, 
to conspiracies in the Deccan, to rebellion on the frontiers orthe 
Fhnjtib. His subjects were aliens in speech, in usages, in re-, 
ligiouB observance, from Mahomedan or Hindoo. His power of 
aggression was contcm|>tible. His intercourse with us, except 
.by a little trade to the Coromandel Coast and the Port of Cal¬ 
cutta, was limited. The war excited scarce an enquiry in any, 

, Khtive Durbar throughout the country. If the subject was ever 
discussed, it was merely said that the Sirkar Bahadur had found 
ntofwary to send some ships and a few regiments to phastise the 
ifi^mption of some outer Barbarians who Uved in dense bam- 
jungles and dismal swemps, somewliere to the east and south 
"|^%ong. \ 

b|iieve that there was a good deal of truth lUi the above 
b^t with this concession, the wholonWmfenliiiOn. 
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the evil effects of annexation as ’illustrate^ t>y Pegii, fs^lls at 
once to the grmmfl. Lawyers tell ns that contrary alfcgationd 
arc not to be listened to, and it would be equally correct to say 
that the arguments, and the same allegations, are not to 

he employed, to suit entirely different and contrary views in 
the same prosecution. If the Court of Ava holds no communi¬ 
on with Lucknow,, with Hyderabad, and with Central India; 
if Pegu and Burmah arc girdled by mountains, barred by reli¬ 
gion, alienatifed by speech, from 8ym])athy with the people of 
continental India; if the War of 1852 excited no murmur of 
suspicion, no movement of nnrest, in the camp or in the bazaar: 
if, unheeded by jirincc, peojde, or priest, another fertile pro¬ 
vince was added to our dominions—it then follows by parity of 
reasnuiug, and by inferences not only fair but irresistible, that 
*not one tittle of the blame of the mutiny can be laid at the door 
of the Burmese Campaign. If the people of India cared not 
one straw whether our troops sacked Rangoon and blew up the 
great Pagoda, neither was the ruler of Ava likely to wish good- 
speed to the 2nd Cavalry or to the Bareilly Brigade. As was 
the campaign along the Irrawaddy to the Chouhes and Dhobes 
of our military stations, so was the mutiny of 1857 to the dis¬ 
tant Burmese. Thc«amc amount of feeling )vas by them exhi¬ 
bited, as would be exhibited in England by any respectable 
householder who should read in the one morning that 

onc-half of Socotra had been swallowed up by the sea. 

Such is our opinion of the results of the annexation of the. 
second large province. But tlie measure deserves consideration 
in oneor two other points of view. The possession of the valley of 
the Irrawaddy fills up agaj) which lay temptingly open between 
Arracan and Tenasserim, to any Eurnj)ean j»owcr. Our sea¬ 
board line on both sides of the Bay of Bengal, is now continu¬ 
ous ijj^nd secure. A new city, laid out with every regard ,to 
municipal conservancy and to public convenience, is there, rising 
into importance, and promises to become an emporium of trade. , 
The Court of Ava, though not committed to any formal and 
written alliance, is united to us by the friendliness arising out, 
of reciprocal embassies. And the revenue of the new province 
has even surpassed, in a few years time, the amount which the 
most sanguine "advocates of annexation had ventured to calculate;, 
on at the time of conquest. The earliest reinforcement$ of 
British Troops came from Rangoon in our hour of peril, Thel|[ative 
Regiments, cantoned there, were preserved from mutiny liy the 
mere force of their situation in a strange country and amongst 
a people with whom they had little in common. do not 
believe that, during the worst jjart of tlie disturbances, the ,, 
ditioh and safety of the lii^ovince ever cost our rulers a day's 
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anxiety; and tHe name of the sovereign of Ava figures eonsin- 
cuously amongst the long list of those who contributed to the 
relief of the sufferers in the East. For the second time, we say 
with all confidence, that another province must be^truck out 
of the articles of charge on the liead of annexation, brought 
against the policy of the late Viceroy to which he committed 
the British nation. 

We now. take up the case of Nagpove. This House was in¬ 
vested with none of that dignity which is derived from |)|i<8t 
splendour, eventful history, and ancient and honourable descent. 
The great’Mahratta powers were not two centuries old, and 
kingdom of Nngpore was not even the first or oldest of the great 
Mahratta |K)W'ers. Twice had its ruler waged war with us; one&'' 
had the province been administered by an Indian statesman 
whose name is still held in reverence there after more than half 
a century by the inhabitants of all ranks; once subsequently 
had it lain at our absolute disposal; and though this fact would 
not be sufficient to maintain a bill of attainder perpetually bang¬ 
ing over the head of the Kajah to he let fall at any suitable mo¬ 
ment, yet it would be good reason why the experiment of a 
native dynasty should not bo repeated, in a hrtj/e empire, on the 
occurrence of a suitable opportunity for e^ctiug other arrange¬ 
ments. Such an opportunity occurred in 1854, After nearly 
forty years of a rule marked, it is true, by none of those atroci¬ 
ties* winch are familiar to the readers of Oucle Blue Books, but 
at tlic same time not characterized by any remarkable degree of 
vigour and progress, the Rajah died. Repeatedly pressed to 
signify his wishes on the subject of adoption by a Resident of 
avowed partiality to native dynasties, he had left no directions 
at all. There was not a Mahratta to be found with the faintest 
tdaim to the succession as heir-at-law. The Resident, it is true, 
did'his utmost to embarrass, and annoy the Government by 
submitting chimerical proposals for the establishment of a na- 
tivep Government, which proved nothing except the queerness and 
wrongheadedness of the proposer. It became a simple matter 
for Cv')nsideration whether the British Government should search 
for some Mahratta possessed of rather less than the average 
vices of his countrymen, and seat him on a strange throne, % 
the aid of British influence. The Government, os we think, 
wisely, determined on incorporating the province with its own 
territories, on failure of heirs, |,nd none but those who argue 
at all hazards, native dynasties are to be maintained as 
popular, more progressive, more just and more vigorous, 
administration of either Crown or Company, ctm quos- 
not to say the equity, of the above deeieion. 

' ^ aa to the part which Nagpore playetlin the hmjiiny. 
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'ihicre is no doubt that from the extent and isolation of thc^ pro¬ 
vince it Was admirably suited for the machinations of |lie dis¬ 
affected, We had no troops to spare, and no means of transport¬ 
ing, them to Berair with celerity, if we had. Home of the old 
soldiers (rf the native array had been taken into our pay at an- • 
nexation, and the flame of revolt, if once lit up in the canton¬ 
ments of Kaiuptee, might have spread to Hyderabad on the one 
side and to the Presidency of Bombay on the other. But the 
annals of the rebellion in Nagpore are almost a blank. The 
CSramissionei* and his subordinates on the watch to detect in¬ 
trigues ; anxiety in the cautoninents: a score of troopers arrested 
for seditious language ; a Hisstildar or t\vo-h|ing for the encour¬ 
agement of others: some six pounders “ moved upcommuniciVit 
tion by Telegraph or othcr'means maintained with difficulty at 
critical periods, these are the main incidents which characterised 
the history of a kingdom not four years incorporated with our 
dominions, at a lime when our fairest and oldest provinces were 
convulsed with anarcliy, and our moat populous cities were stream¬ 
ing with blood. The Comniiasiouer, tffough confessedly a most 
dilatory workman where the interests of salt consumers were 
concerned, and not the person who should be selected to draw 
up an elaborate and lucid report, vvluch should afford ** materifiil 
for the deepest reflection,” provetl himself well-fitted to deal with 
an emergency, requiring men to act and think, bcfofe they wrote 
at all. Not that any amount of tact, conciliktion, or firmness, 
would have availed, had the elements of combustion been ready 
to explode. Our‘argument is that the kingdom of Nagpore, an¬ 
nexed without the firing of a shot, was preserved to us with only 
a moderate demonstration of strength, while a storm of shot and 
shell, and the presence of armies, was required either to-maintain 
order or to recover lost ground elsewhere. •Allowing all credit 
to Mr. Plowdeii and his subordinates for tlie resolute and calm 
bearing which he maintained in 1857, wc submit that the arincxa-, 
tion policy had no more effect,in disorganizing native society in 
Nagpore than it would have, if that country had been left under ' 
its old rule. Allis quiet in Nagpore,^’ the Blue Books oonstant- 

■ ly tell us. Nagpore ^nexed does not mutiny or rebel. Indore and 
GwaliOr, left - untotiched, are enveloped in the general eonfiagra- 
tion. Again, for the third time, we put it to the candid 
ment of our readers, whether Nagpore should not be eliminated 
from file lectures on the evil effects of territorial aggrandisement 
and'unscrupulous aggression. 

We now come to the fourth and last kingdom 'which Lord 
Delhousie incorporated with, the British Dominions, the King¬ 
dom of Onde; and we strongly suspect ihat if general, and 
vague accusations could be dhrested of their haziness, and re- 
Daci'MBfiB, 185d. ' 2 Z 
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<!aced to something tangible, we should find that Cade and 
Lucknow constituted the gravamen of the charge against the 
unrighteous pollen^, as it is termed. The King of Oude had 
previously never intrigued against us, had lent us money, had 
been our faithful and firm ally. From the provinces under his 
sceptre were drawn the soldiers of our army whom, a few yeaife 
ago, the boldest writer would hardly have suspected of whole¬ 
sale treachery. The title of King had been created by our 
own act, and had been recognized in various Treaties, which no¬ 
thing short of the grossest breach of faith on the King’s part 
should be permitted to annihilate* It was almost the last great 
independent Native State in India, and, as*such, its extinction 
magnified everywhere the native idea that existed as to the lust 
of our ambition and the unyielding tenacity of our grasp. We 
believe that the popular notion with respect to the British jxh 
licy takes some one of the above shapes, and that it would, if 
analysed, be found to have reference almost entirely to the 
Kingdom of Oude. That the annexation of Oude is a widely 
different subject from-th^ annexation of the Punjab, or from the 
conquest of Pegu, is unquestionable, but as Lord Dalhousie bad 
given three other splendid Provinces to the British Crown, it is 
ahf^aye convenient, and rarely unsafe, to throw»in a few other 
instances of the same line of conduct, when making qn attack 
' on *one particular action. Just in this way does an unpaid Ma¬ 
gistrate in England, when administering and punishing Hodge 
ior setting snares for pheasants or for gathering sticks in forbid¬ 
den woods, season his strictures with allusions to two pr three 
like cases, in which, howevM, enquiry would have shewn that 
the said Hodge;, had been oeclared entirely free, from blame. 
But as annexations took place, and the mutinies did follow, it is 
perhaps hardly matter for wonder that the general opinion 
should take the shape which it did. 

, The occupation of liucknow in 1856 and the immediate in¬ 
troduction of our civil agency everywhere, were so amply dis- 
" cussed at the time and since, that we have no Intention of drag¬ 
ging our readers once more through the Oude Blue Books. 
All that we shall do is to draw attention to two or three sali- < 
ent points in the controversy. The unhappy similarity in the 
annals of the Province for more than fifty years is notorious and 
undefended. No rhetoric could exaggerate the evil effects of 
that miserable semblance of a Government. The exactions, the 
tortures, the robberies and murders in open day, the shame- 
corruption with which the lives and properties of thousands 
, handed over' to the highest bidder, the decaying agricul- 
the reappearing forest, the plains repeopled wi3i wild 
the venality of the parasites, the imbecility of the 
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monarch, the ahscnc# of vigour in any one department but that 
of the thumbscrew, the inveteracy of the disease, and the en¬ 
tire hopelessness of amendment, all this hlS been fully and lu- 
cidly given to the world, not in the pamphlet of the hired ad¬ 
vocate, or in the leaders of the partial ICditor, but in the tours 
and Diaries of tlie well kn6wu writer and Resident, who, of 
all others, exhibited the greatest tenderness towards Native 
States. A page.^ from one of the Lueknow Diaries reads like 
, jj passage from the second Philippic dexterously united to Burke’s 
celebrated description of the atrocities of Devi Sing in 
I’urneah and Dinagepore. But it was nothing less, as our 
Indian readers know, than the simple, ungdorned, and.naked 
statement of facts which had been of daily occurrence in the 
length and breadth of the Province for fifty years, and which 
would have happened to this hour, but for British intervention. 
'The few men, who still hold the opinion that remonstrances 
might have proved effectual, or tliat the condition of Oude was 
not much worse than Ilooghly before the appointment of the 
Dacoity Commission, may bo left, in th^ first case, as Mr. J. 1\ 
(xrant. wrote, to “ the hopeless task of rearing heart of oak in 
a dark cellar,” or, in the latter case, to the labour, almost as 
hopeless, of defending Charles the First from the charge of 
faithlessness, or Lord Macaulay from th5 charge of blun(|pring 
about William Penn. 

But the terrible evils of the Oude Dynasty being admitted 
by all reasonable and candid individuals, in fact, by the majority 
of Englishmen, there still remain several points in the Oude 
affair^which cannot be passed over in silence. The two chief 
questions which suggest themselves arc, what was the force of 
the Treaty of 1801, and what effect had the omission to make 
known^ to the King the cancelment of the Treaty of 1837*? 
Now, in the Treaty of 1801, drawn up by the orders of Lord 
Wellesley, it was clearly the intention of all parties that the bet¬ 
ter and purer administration of the kingdom was to be carried 
into effect by \X\q officers of Ihe Nawab Vizier. Khans and Daygtls, 
Amirs and Sings, were to be the agents in the work of progress, 
and not Commissioners, Deputy and Assistant Commissioners, 
and the like. It is, of course, argued on thisi that even in the 
event of a better system becoming imperative^ we had no right 
to introduce it by our own civil and military servants. But a 
full, complete, and sufficient answer to'tlie above argument is 
found in this, that by reckless mal-administration, and dogged 
recusancy, the king had violated that important stipulation of 
the Treaty for more than half a century; and the Treaty was 
virtually at an end. The case may be argued on the principles 
of the commonest *6ontract between landlord and tenant, be- 

2 Z 2 
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tweefi neighbour and neighbour, between bailor and bailee. 
With abundance of time, with reiterated remonstrances, after 
entreaties, warning, threats, after every inducement had been 
held out by Resident after Resident in order to the fulfilment of 
this very article of the Treaty of IHOl, the king had violated, 
trampled on, and thrown aside this very article. It was as bind- 
iiuf on him as the cession of the provinces to be ceded by the 
Nawab Vizier, *. e. the greater part of the Doab : only, from its 
very nature, from the flexible terms of language, and from tlj^. 
want of something distinct and tangible, it was just the article 
that could be ingeniously eluded. Whoever may be dissatisfied 
-with our reasoning.on this point, should turn to the reasoning of 
the present Chief Justice of Bengal at page 228 of the Oude 
Bine Book, The subject is there argued in the very essence 
of pure law. It. is often urged against kings and conquerors 
that they clokc questionable actions by the term of public ])oU- 
cy, and give sounding names to things which, between indivi¬ 
duals, would be denounced as fraud or robbery. But here the 
case is completely rev*ersed. The Treaty of 1801 may be exa¬ 
mined and interju efed under the strictest precedents of the law 
of contract, and had the matter at issue been one between two 
individuals, between Richard Collc)?^ Wellesley, commonly call¬ 
ed Xitprd Wellesley, hi^ heirs and executors on the one hand, and 
Saadat Ali Khan, a Malioraedan gentleman, on the other, then 
might the plaintiff have long ago taken his adversary into either 
side of Westminster Hall, and have sued him, at his pleasure, 
for a specific performance, or for a breach of contract. 

The second point worth notice, is, the existence of a Treaty 
concluded in 1837, By this Treaty it was stipulated that 
should “ gross and systematic oppression, anarchy and misrule’^ 
continue to prevail so as seriously to endanger the public tran¬ 
quillity, tlie British Government' reserved to itself, “ the right 
of appointing its own officers to the management” of any part 
of the Oude Territory, great or small, wherever the misrule al¬ 
luded to might have occurred ; but^ith the further stipulation 
that the surplus receipts, after all the charges of administration 
had been defrayed', should be paid to the King’s Treasury, and 
a faithful account be rendered to His Majesty of the receipts 
and expenditure of the assumed Territories. • Here, it is con¬ 
tended, in this last Treaty made with the king of Oude, is a 
stimulation widely different from the result of the discussions of 
1856. The Territories are not assumed in part, but the whole 
province has been annexed and made a part of the Empire. The 
plus receipts are in no way accounted for, but are swept into 
0i^eral Treasury, and figure in the balance sheet of the 
Revenue. The position of the British.Government is 
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feiideired still more embarrassing by the fact that ihp.ugh; 
Treaty of 1837 was cancelled by the Horae Ciovernraent, a com-' 
munication to this eftcct was never made to ihe King of Oado* 
and the Treaty itself was published in a book printed under the 
sanction of the Government of India in 1845, and purporting 
to be a collection of the Treaties in force with Native Powers. 
All that the King of Oude, it seems, was told in the following 
year of 1838, was,..that certain Provisions regarding an increas¬ 
ed,, military force to be paid for by the State of Oude, had not 
met with approval, and he was left to imagine that the remain¬ 
der of the Treaty was still binding. 

But, in reply to any picas raised by the partisans of the Roy¬ 
al family on the above omission to nniily the abrogation of the 
Treaty, it may be argued that the king from the partial intima¬ 
tion made to him regarding the military ibre^, must have been 
fully aware that the linal ratification of the whole rested with 
the Horae authorities. Their approval or disapproval is abso¬ 
lutely essential to the finality of any such treaty, made in the 
time of, peace, and the Treaty of 1837 has never had practical 
or real existence. No detriment has been inflicted on the king 
in consequence of tlie omission above admitted. Nearly twenty 
additional years passed willioul creating the faintest suspicion 
that a single one of the thousand intolerable evils of the admi¬ 
nistration had been remedied, or that any partial measure such 
as the Treaty of 1837 had contemplated, would suffice to cure 
the obstinacy ofihe disease. The Treaty when published, bore, 
if we mistake not, a foot note to the effect that it was not con¬ 
sidered in force by the British Home Government.* No stress 
appears to have been laid on that omission by cither Minister, * 
Queen Mother, or King in any of. the well known interviews 
held with the Resident previous to the ultimatum of 1866. And, 
even the partisans of the king will hardly venture to contend 
now that such a qualified and partial measure would have been 
viewed by liiin with any greater favour than the complete and 
unconditional transfer of j^is dominions or Revenues to the 
Crown. Tlie pension too, which was offered to him, and the 
terras of cession, wore, in themselves, princely. • 

In truth, of all the great political measures taken by Lord 
Dalhousie, not one was taken with greater deliberation, was 
made the subject of such ample reference to England, united in 
approval men of more varied experience and opinions, or was 
effected at so slight a cost. By the statesman himself it Was un¬ 
dertaken under a sense of the duty which could no longer be 
delayed nor evaded. It entailed on a man weighed down by 
eight years of incessant labour, a heavy burden at the close or 
luB administration. It was sure to become a mark for the shafts 
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of hostile criticism at Horae. Had India reraained at peace, as 
then seemed not unlikely, and had the civilization of Oude taken 
rank amongst civil triumphs with the civilization of the Punjab, 
the fruit of the measure would have been reaped only by the 
next Viceroy. It is, moreover, almost amusing, in the vigour of 
that proconsulship, to find that some of the measures proposed 
by the members of Council are spoken of as more peremptory 
than those of the Governor Gieneral himself. The just Indian 
Councillor, the acute English lawyer, the generous soldier^ll' 
concurred in deeming the strongest remedies imperative. The 
feeling was participated in by those on the spot and by those 
at a distance: by the men who learned the condition of Oude 
through the cold medium of books, and by those who saw, with 
their own eyes, the wasted harvests, the scanty population, and 
the ruined homes. It was, we say again, the pen of Col. Siee- 
raan, the avowed supporter of native administrations, that pour- 
trayed. tlie desolation of the kingdom in colours which none have 
the hardihood to term exaggerated. It was the chivalrous Out- 
ram on whom was forced the conviction that the State of 
Oude no longer retained any principle of vitality. The Royal 
city, the royal provinces, had, of themselves, nursed and sent 
forth the pinion which impelled the steel. Years of anxious 
expectation had passed without amendment. Days and nights 
of painful enquiry led all the enquirers to the same goal. To 
the conquest of the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie’s own act and deed, 
the* Home Government accorded a formal and languid acquies¬ 
cence. The occupation of Pegu followed after the storming of 
Rangoon, ars a natural consequence, and almost extorted con¬ 
sent. The lapse of Nagpore was a part of Lord Dalhousie’s 
avowed policy, which neglected no lawful means of extending 
and consolidating the Empire. But the annexation of Oude, 
though we believe Lord Dalhousic to be the very last man who 
would wish to evade the responsibility of advocating and bring¬ 
ing forw'ard the [u-oposal, w'as a measure at which the Home 
autliorities hail ample time to pausCj^if they had chosen it. But 
the door of subterfuges and broken vows was at last closed^ 
The fourth and final annexation commanded the approval of 
every Indian oflScial of eminence, and carried with it the ma¬ 
jority of the press; and before one single soldier had stirred from 
Uawnpore, the virtual dethronement of the sovereign had been 
consented to by the oldest and 'most experienced Directors in 
Leadenhall Street, and by the Cabinet, of which the preseiit 
Governor General was a member. 

‘ The annexation of Oude is an act which, we firmly believe, 
stand the severest scrutiny of History. It rears on the 
i'-eoml^'ete annihilation of a Treaty which one party had observed 
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with fidelity for half a century, and which the other had flagrantly 
for the same pedod set at nought. We really wonder why, 
undd^ a rare bit*f special pleading, an issue is not advanced in 
favour of the Oude family to the effect that the British Govern¬ 
ment, having neglected to avail.itself of its rights during a pe¬ 
riod of more than twenty years, is out of Court by the mere 
efflux of time and by the English statute of limitations. We re¬ 
peat that we should not be afraid of the result were the cause of* 
Oude to be argued by the first counsellors in the world, before the 
nnfct eminent Judges in any English Cour t guided by justice and 
law. It would be the cause of solemn obligations, imperative du¬ 
ty, moral and legal necessities, against rapacity and cruelty, abne¬ 
gation of the functions of (iovenunent, violated Treaties and 
forgotten vows. But Englishmen, with all their good sense and 
, patriotism, arc strangely illogical in the expression of their sym¬ 
pathies, and wonderfully given to run down the public servants 
by whom their name and i<ation have been illustrated or upheld ; 
nor, whenever the cause of tlje Oude family is agitated, do 
wo despair of finding men ready to shod a few tears at the ex¬ 
tinction' of a dynasty which had the singular ill-luck of exhibit¬ 
ing to the world a' union of those vices which eastern despo¬ 
tism sometimes keeps apart, and which, licentious iu the Palace, 
degraded in the capital, and defied in the provinces, had ^yet 
managed to incur the double odium of imbecility and of harsh¬ 
ness, and had linked the debaucheries of Tiberius to tlie spolia¬ 
tions of Verres.# ^ 

Still, with all this, there is no denying that the annexation of 
Oude must have been largely canvassed in native society, in the 
camp, court, and bazaar. Amongst the soldiery, especially, it is im¬ 
possible that it should not have be'en a frequent and familiar topic 
of conversation. We are told, too, that the position of tSie sepDy, 
was much aljtered by the introduction of our rule, and that he felt 
himself aggrieved by the loss of those privileges to which, in the 
days of liesidents, he had been entitled to look. But if we 
rightly apprehend the facts on which, these arguments are based, 
it was the custom of many Oude cultivators to send one member 
of their family to serve in the army, in order that he might be 
able to claim the interposition of the Resident for his patwnal 
acres: and thus, while other unfortunate agriculturists were ex¬ 
posed to rapine and torture, the sepoy alone remained raised 
above the common equality of degradation and wretchedness. 
With our system, that knows few distinctions and obliterates 
class privileges, the above ceased. Not that*the sepoy was real¬ 
ly stripped of any advantages, but we are given to understand 
that he felt the influence of the Lucretian maxim, and no longer 
enjoyed the sweets of seeing others labouring in the trough of 
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the sea, ho himself being safe and sound on dry land. What 
then really happened was, that the ryot was dragged on shore 
out of the surf, to the lock of safety on wl*h the sepi)}? had 
been standing alone. There was no more of the trampling of 
hostile cavalry, and of the goading into rebellion; and in the 
newly established Kutcherry, before a young man of five 
and twenty or thirty years of age who favoured no i»er- 
•soh and was accessiblo^to every one, unbought and impartial 
juslinc began to be meted out. It is quite possible that there 
may be something in the unbeaditig rigidity of our system i.ot 
pleasing to tlic oriental mind, which-loves a rule of contrasts 
and privileges, and in the first settlement of Oude there may 
liavc been acts ol liasty coinmlssion, and harsh omissions;’but 
we have yet to learn that it would be the duty of any statesman 
not to grant relief to the mass of the population, because a cer¬ 
tain class were thereby deprived of a special and questionable 
immunity ; still less can we acquiesce in the doctrine which how¬ 
ever has been gravely put forth by several autliorities, that it is 
convenient to maintain jiativc slates as places into which, all the 
bad characters of our own provinces can be conveniently let 
loose, and as affording a marked contrast to our niild and hap¬ 
pier rule—an Alsatia, in fact, into wliich the West End can 
disgorge all its cut-throats. 

We also admit that the annexation of Oude was often quoted 
by the mutinous IVess, if we may use such an expression, and 
that, in Urdu circulars and manifestoes, syraplithy was evoked 
for a discrowned King. The reduction ol Lucknow, moreover, 
cost us two campaigns on au extended scale, and it was there that 
Pandyism made its last great cflort. On the other hand, it is 
tolerably clear tliat during 1857 the j)rovince had merely relapsed 
into its «iorinal anarchy, each Zemindar or Jlaja thinking most 
of arraying his artillery, and of holding his own. ^^or purposes 
of aggression Oude was well nigh powerless. Kormustit be 
forgpttcn that, after all, the mutiny did not commence with 
Oude: that it was the King of Delhi and not the Nawab Vizier, 
to whom the mutineers.first repaired, and that no proof has been 
adduced yet to show a regular conspiracy on behalf of the Oude 
family. Wliether annexation may not have accelerated a mu¬ 
tiny which sooner or later was inevitable, is another question, 
though it is easy to prophecy this after the result. But our 
duty to the population of the country Was with propriety con¬ 
sidered independently of any such possibility ; and no person, at 
the time, when aifhexation was discussed, deliberately warned 
the, authorities that the measure would iiilvitably entail a rp- 
^eliion. A good deal of the asscrtec] sympathy with 
l^&raessed family may have been feigned, for it is not(»iou9?thnt> 
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while for half a century we have persisted in calling the ruler 
a king and his ceuntry a kingdom, wc have not yet been able to in¬ 
duce the population to designate the one or the other by any other 
titles than Na wab and Nawabi. And now, with Lucknow beingcon- 
verted from a filthy city into a fine capital, with dismantled forts, 
agriculture reviving over one of'the most fertile of soils, and with 
the enlarged views entertained by the Local Authorities,- we 
trust that in a few years no man will have reason to regret or 
censure the policy which conceived and carried out the annexa¬ 
tion. As a measure w'e believe it to have been as just sjnd 
righteous as the conquest of the Punjab. As regards its effect 
on the mutiny, we cannot of course place it in the same category 
as the first three acquisitions ; but he would be a bold man, who 
would venture to assert that the mutiny would never have hap¬ 
pened, had Oude remained intact. If, tlien, the opponents of Lord 
Dalhousie will dwell on his great annexations they must confine 
themselves to the case of Oude : and they should remember that 
it was a task which he undertook with avowed reluctance, and 
that History will judge of it hereafter, not by its expediency, 
nor for its effect on the soldiery, but for its basis of substantial 
justice and right. • 

We have no desire to keep out of sight the other minor pro¬ 
vinces which were added to the Empire by the same fiand. 
Some are almost as clean forgotten as if they had never been 
independent. Not even the mutlliy could drag them into pro¬ 
minence : and beyond vague charges and general assertions, 
no specific argument has been framed on the majority. The 
most important of these*lesser acquisitions was obtained from Hy¬ 
derabad. It is unnecessary now to review that cession at length. 
An English Periodical, being no less than the Quarterly, 
asserts that the Nizam was “ bullied” into the cesVion St the 
Raichore Doab and other fine districts. The Nizam was cer¬ 
tainly convinced by persuasion and argument, that his rela¬ 
tions witli the British Government could never be put on a 
secure or satisfactory footing, until he should make adequate 
provision for the payment of a. Contingent which he would 
not conseSt to diminish by a single trooper. But the negotia¬ 
tion was confided to the hands of General Low, and any man 
who knows that old soldier’s tact, courtesy, conciliation, and 
dignified but gentle bearing, must know that the term of a 
‘ bully’ is ludicrously misapplied to the disciple of Malcolm. As 
well might the charge of elegant manners and good temper be 
appHed to an Assyrian Ball. The Hyderabad Treaty has se¬ 
cured everything which was wished for by the negotiation. 
Three fertile districts, the nuifseries of cotton, are well manag¬ 
ed by British officers. From their revenues the pay of the 

Deceubbb, 1869, • 
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Ountingent is regularly met; the arrears are to be defrayed 
frcuu the some source : all those petty ecj^uabhles, the Kesident 
dunning and the Nizam shirking payment oOiie debts, like a 
worn-out guardsman, are happily terminated ; the surplus of 
the revenues, if any, will be carried to the Nizam’s credit, and 
during the Revolt, as we shall show hereafter, the most fiery 
city in Southern India was preserved from the flames. 

We doubt much whether, even 14 these days of universal 
catechising, many readers could pass an examination in the 
History of the Raja of Angool. That territory was Lofd 
Dalhousie’s first acquisition. Angool is a small state of the 
Tributary Mahals under the superintendence of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Cuttack. The Raja was strongly suspected of aid¬ 
ing the Meriah sacrifices, and in 1848 had the temerity to re¬ 
sist the authority of Government. His territory was taken 
from him, and was quietly settled by a Bengali Deputy Col¬ 
lector with the aid of half a dozen peons, and the example has 
had ks due effect on the other ^Tributary Rajas. 

The events which led to a little war in Sikkim are more 
notorious. The Raja of that hill country had the audacity to 
seize and bind the person of Dr.» Campbell, the political offi¬ 
cer in charge ©f Daijeeling. Of course, the agent was releas¬ 
ed : the Raja was mulcted of a yearly sum of 6,000 Rupees 
which we had, till then, paid as the land-rent of Darjeeling, 
and a convenient strip of*^he Sikkim Territory near the Pur- 
nea Morung, at the foot of the hills, was t^en IVom^ hink 
But we are not aware that any relation has been established, 
or has been attempted to bo established, lietween the above facts 
and tbo outbreak of 1857. 

CDie case of Sattara has found many defenders, but the most 
rigoTous attempts of the Nana and his agents failed to set the 
Southern' Mahratta country in a blaze. A great deal of our 
aecurity is tiwing to*the*extremely skilful and judicious treat¬ 
ment 01 plots and conspiracies by those there ^barged with the main¬ 
tenance of British authority, and to the sound judgment of Lord 
Rlpl^stone, though discontented Mahrattas may have bad hopes 
of the re'establishment of a Peishwa: but for all practibal purpos¬ 
es Sattara must be struck out of the supposed causes that led the 
army to rebel. The remainder of Lord Dalhousie’s acquisitions 
we shall* briefly dismiss. He compelled Meer Ali Morad of 
Khy:^ofe torfestore certain lands of which the Meer had contrived . 
to get possession by interpolating a clause in a treaty, and our 
'readers can scarcely have forgotten some ratjier curious revela¬ 
tions as to the influence attempted to the exercised on the de- 
.^bales of the House of Commons, through one of its members, 
in connection with this act of tyranny, as it may perhaps be 
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termed. The small principality qf SumbhuJpore was attached 
to the South West Frontier Agency, and is administered by one 
of our officers, jg a moderate cost and with considerable j>rofit to 
the State. The last i)rince had, dupng his lifetime, signified 
■’ his wish to make over his little territory to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and as no male descendant or claimant witli a title could 
be found, the Banees were pensioned and the principality occu¬ 
pied, though by some oversight, not often to be remarked in 
Lord Dalhousie’a comprehensive state pipers, no mention of this 
elchcat is found in the celebrated minute of 1856.' We believe 
that it is only a limited school of men that will quaurel with a 
viceroy for taking advantage of fhc deaths of highly pensioned na¬ 
tive nobles or Bajas, to lessen the burden of the public revenues, 
or for abolishing legal exemptions and special immunities, incon¬ 
venient to the established tribunals and productive of no real 
advantage to their holder. In this view, no objection was raised 
at the time to the discontinuance of the titles of the Baja of Tan- 
jore, and of the Nawab of the Carnatic: to the abatement of the 
privileges enjoyed by the Nawiib Nazim of Bengal; and to the 
escheats of llie enormous pensions enjoyed by two well known 
Mahratta branches, the one representing the real Peishwa, and 
the other a pretender. Add to these measures the acquisition 
of the country of Tularam'Senapatti, forced on the Government, 
and yielding a revenue of 3t)01) Bupees a year from a country 
on which scarce an European has set foot ^ and the lapsfe of 
•Jhansi, and we have the whole catalogue of Lord Dalhousie’s 
^iggrandisements described with accuracy. 

It is necessary, even at the risk of repetition and tediousness, 
to be thus minute, and to lc|i no one act escape review, because 
we are about to notice another tsharge brought against the late 
administration in regard to its general effect on the peo||le of 
India and the Kebellion. The charge is one which it is very 
easy to. make, and more difficult to refute. These allegations 
usually take some such form as the following. The determined, 
pertinacious, and consistent course of aggression which the In¬ 
dian Government pursued for eight years, has produced con 
sequences injurious to our reputation, and subversive •©£ our 
good name. One state after another has been involved in the 
general absorption. Fears have been excited, hostility Jtwaken- 
ed, prejudices shocked. Each ruler has felt his independence 
trembling in the balance: a general sense of uneasiness has per¬ 
vaded all ranks of society: princes and leaders, th^ men of the 
pen who could find no avenue open to them under our exclusive 
system, and the men of the sword who are charmed by the wild 
license of raids and forays, had long begun to watch for theu 
opportunities, and if a crisis arose by which the stability of our 
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rule were imperilled, there cpuld be little doubt that ever^ na¬ 
tive with one spark ^of ambition left to him, would lend his influ^o 
ence to our Jtepulsion from the country. ^ .i;,-*" 

We have, already endeavoured to assign its precise wei|jnt'td 
each separate acquisition as regards the mutinies. But it is nOt 
so sim{ue to meet objections which state that the disastrous 
suits of annexation are to be traced, not in the provinces which 
were girdled by our troops and fettered by the iron bands of our 
civil administration, but in the kingdoms which were'yet invio¬ 
late, in the palaces which had not been spoiled, and in the univer¬ 
sal dissatisfaction existing in the higher classes. This position is 
strengthened by the fact that many Zemindars took advantage 
of anarchy to re-assert their independence, and on the whole, it 
is confidently argued that to find the positive evils of annexation 
we must look mainly to what liad not been annexed. These 
arguments we shall endeavour to meet by a resort to facts. 
We shall commence with two of the principal states yet in¬ 
ternally independent, Gwalior and Indore. After the Cam¬ 
paign of 1843, Lord Ellenborough wisely determined to limit 
the aggressive power of a State so inconveniently contiguous to 
*he ca])ital of the North West, and it was Lord Dalhousie*a ob¬ 
ject to educate the young Prince, whom Lord Ellenborough had 
Jed weeping to the Guddi^ into something like capacity for go-' 
verning himself and his realms. He was surrounded by one of 
the best of native Mantris; he had*the advice of the most friend¬ 
ly of Residents: no shade of suspicion ever came between the 
young sovereign and the Paramount Power, and when the in¬ 
fection of mutiny reached the precincts of the Lushkur, it was 
then that we had the spectacle of ope of those sovereigns, whom 
it suits a certain party to represent as ripe for the subversion of 
the iBritish authority, driven by his own army from his own 
palace, and ibreed to take refuge within the British lines. A 
somewhat similar course had been followed at Indore, and at an 
earlier stage of the mutiny. The sovereign :had the feelings 
which we - may all suppose to be natural to one of his race and 
colour; but neither Mahratta duplicity, nor the memory of 
Holkat, nor the dread of the British yoke, nor the desire of re- 
■ venge and independence, wrought with the chief of Indore to capt 
in his lot with the soldiery. These two facts, backed by the 
very wmghty authority of Sir John Lawrence, seem to show that 
no general conspiracy of crowned heads, no desire of anticipat¬ 
ing ^imy intended aggressions, were concealed in the mine which 
exiploded in 1857. 

^^iLless is any general distrust to bo looked for amongst the 
Princes. I^n the late administration no change in the 
snimlest way affecting their honour or dignities had ever been 
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contemplated. Beyond the settlement of a few boundary dis¬ 
putes, and the most constant efforts to discourage the practice 
of torturing and burying witches alive, the intercourse betweepi 
the Thakoors atid the Kesident had proceeded on the usual foot-. 
ing j and it was Lord Dalhousie who sent to liajpootana the most 
generous and high-minded of Indian statesmen to conciliate the 
illiterate but well born chieftains, descendants of those with 
whom such a monarch as. Akbar had sought alliances, and 
whom even such a one as Jehangir did not venture to p*rovoke, 
The disturbances at Mount Aboo were temporary : those in 
Central India might have occurred at any time, and it is not in 
Rajpootana, as we submit, that the insidious symptoms caused 
by annexation broke out into open disease. 

To Hyderabad the same remarks npply. The sovereign had, 
it is said, been duped or fright^n§d into the cession of his finest 
districts. There had already been one outbreak of Mahomme- 
dan fanaticism at the cajgital, which had endangered the life of 
one of the bravest otlicers of the army. The districts swarmed 
with Rohillas and Arabs. The city was the resort of bad char¬ 
acters. A ruler with a sound grievance, Arabs whom no one 
could checkj thirst for rapine, bigotry and intolerance: all the 
materials for combustion were ready at hand. That the im- 
l^ortant city of Hyderabad was undisturbed by little more than 
rumour, and that a slight demonstration at the Residency was 
sufficient to.awe the evil disposed, is due in part to the good 
sense of the Nizam ainl of his Prime Minister, but mainly to 
the admirable bearing of the Resident, Colonel Davidson, dur¬ 
ing the whole of the anxious period. A history might well be 
written to describe the judicious management of those of our 
representatives who contrived, by some means, to leave us no 
bloody history to write. But had the feelings of the Nizam 
been those which it is the fashion to ascribe to native sovereigns 
generally, had .he been really smarting with the sense of past 
injuries, and under the apprehension of fresh attacks, JEolus 
could no more liave confined the tubulent spirits of the Deccan 
in carcere c<cco,^than Sir Henry Lawrence, with all his elo¬ 
quence that went to the heart direct, could stave off insurgency 
in the Province of Oude. 

We now come to another part of the late administrative poU-* 
cy which has been carefully kept out of gight in the fiery dis¬ 
cussions of the last two years. We have attempted to show clear¬ 
ly the local effects of each acquisition, as well as to cbmbat the 
theory that every act of aggression had an insidious, wide, and 
expansive evil tendency which was confined to no geographical 
. limits, and was hardly to be estimated by any positive eruptions. 
But we have hitherto said little or nothing as to the set off. It 
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has become SO universal with journalists, and members of both 
Houses of Parliament to represent the British (government as 
bent on carrying out to its utmost limits a harsh and unsparing 
.policy, that no credit whatever is allowed for the provinces which 
Lord Dalhoueie did not incorporate, for the sovereigns whom he 
did not discrown, or for the petty princes whom he laboured to 
surround with wise Counsellors, and to establish firmly in their 
capitals by all the strength and influence of the British name. 

e can show that on several occasions Lord Dalhousie exhibit¬ 
ed a just and dignified forbearance, and that his course ifi 
others was actually retrogressive. Most people are aware that 
Bliurtpore is a small estate lying within thirty miles of Agra. 
Its sdil, iiot devoid of natural advantages, is tilled by the best 
and most laborious agriculturist in India. The realm is just 
of that size to which a nativecufer is equal, and when governed 
by a wise and strong will, it may compare favourably with al¬ 
most any otour possessions, in which ^ven the wisest of adminis¬ 
trators cannot have full scope for his beneficence, but is 
fettered by some one of the cramps and bands of our civili¬ 
sation. The Raja, during a long minority, was carefully edu¬ 
cated: his revenues collected, his capital improved, and his 
interests guarded, and we should feel it almost an insult to the 
Government to attempt to vindicate it from the charge of hav-# 
ing acted as a perfidious guardian lo a helpless Ward, were it 
not constantly asserted that it had spared no one on whom it 
cOuld lay hands. The little state of .Bhurtpore, of which'the 
revenue is not less than 17 lakhs of Rupees, still enjoys the pro¬ 
tection of the British power, without paying one farthing of 
tribute, and the traveller steps on foreign territory, when after 
having left Agra in the morning and having wandered over the 
vast solitude of Futtchpore Sikri by midday, he pays a visit to 
the dilapidated fortress which cost us 4wo memorable sieges, or to 
the elegant palaces and gardens of Decg. The same course of 
protection in minority, and withdrawal of our Agent at the 
attainment of majority, was followed in the case of the Raja of 
Shorapore, a small state in Western India, though in this latter 
instance the care and assiduity of the British Government has 
resulted in the production of one of those hopeless and helpless 
epeciraena of royalty fitted for nothing but to grind down its 
subjects, to enrich ^ts favourites, and to impoverish itself. 
Aj^in, when certain states lying contiguous to our own> were 
in#lved in broils, and when it was leared that the flames of 
I^Tchy would spread across the border, the Government of 
looked on as a calm and unconcerned spectator, and ‘ac- 

» |dwledged the divine right of Orientals td say by which olaim- 
1 thejr would consent to be bullied. Not a soldier was lent 
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'to eiftet Bide whea Uolab Singh was opposed by bis, whew^< or 

when two brothers were contending hr ths StBt$ 
pore. Nothing wotild have been easier, on all the maxittiS of 
.either Eastern or Western diplomacy, than for the Government 
to intervene, hut the Government resolutely persisted in non¬ 
intervention. Probably our relations with Ncpaul were never 
placed on a ludre satisfactory footing than in 1851. No one 
Indian potentate, except Jung Bahadoor, has ever witnessed the 
marvels of science and civilisation which the parent empire can 
tmfold, and it may be ,said of him, as of the present ruler of the 
Erencli nation, that he alone amongst monarchs, is competent 
to fathom our resources and to estimate the ultimate chances of 
a collision. • Nor have our amicable relations been interruptedl 
by the events of the mutiny, and if the Goorkhas proved them¬ 
selves inconvenient allies, sympathised with the* sepoys, and 
thought more of plunder than of disci()linc, they must yet have’ 
carried away with them accurate reminiscences of the prowess 
of our cavalry, and of the way in which light-haired and blue¬ 
eyed infantry, mountaineers like themselves, caw handle the 
bayonet. 

Then as regards our dealings with AfFghauistan. Many of 
the actors in the Tragedy of 1841 had passed away. The rao- 
f mentous events, by which an array was sacrificed, bitterness 
engendered and confidence on our arms and in our justice shat¬ 
tered or shaken, had been thrust aside by later campaigns and 
had become matter for history. It was, however, while endea¬ 
vouring to track the causes of the mutiny, that we- found rea¬ 
son to believe in the disastrous,effects of the AfFghan invasion, as 
first destructive of the notion of oUr invincibility. Now, it is 
the fashion,. with some writers, to apeak o fthe policy of Lord 
Metcalfe dt of Lord. William Bentinck as that alone on which 
the safety of India can be based. But when we weigh* all the 
policy of the late administration we should never forget that it 
was Lord Dalhousie, who retraced our steps and brought tis 
back to the exact point tvhere matters stood when those two 
great* statesmen held the reins of power. Nor had this revival 
of intercourse with the Durbar of Cabul been facilitated by 
events’ subsequent to the Affgban campaign. To the irritating 
recollections of the defiles in Vhich the bones of sixteen thou¬ 
sand men lay whitening, of Englishmen and Englishwomen de¬ 
tained in close captivity, and of the British standard again plaiit-* 
ed in triumph on the walls of the Bala Hissar, there ^ere to be 
added the ** unnatural alliance” which Dost Mahommcd formed, 
in the second Si|h campaign, with the Sirdars qf the Lahore 
Regency. Beside the final triumph and re-occupation of Cabul, 
tiiere had been written in history the ** Raid to the Khybar,” 
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wliere the Affghana were driven in headlong rout through the 
plains a province which had once been their own. But ail 
the above difficulties were surmountid by the tact and good 
management of the Lawrences. The insane project of maiu> 
taining a representative at Cabul was abandoned: no new obli* 
gations were sought to be imposed on the Amir: a veil was cast 
as far as possible over unjust invasion on the one hand, and over 
perfidiousness on the other, and if history would permit her 
written troubles to be razed out, the treaty formed with Dost 
Mahommed in the year 1855 v/ould have accomplished that objecl. 
As it is, we are now jcist where' we stood in 1837, in the position 
which we ought never to have left. 

Probably there was no administration during which our pure¬ 
ly foreign relations, that is to say our relations with the states 
outside the •Peninsula of India, were left on a more solid or 
?iatisfactory footing. With the Minister of Nepaul, wdth the ' 
Khan of Ivelat, with the Maharajah of Cashmere, with the ruler 
of Cabul, with tlie Arab tribes of the Persian Gulph, with the 
King of Afn, everything had been arranged. Past enmities or 
diflferences were buried in oblivion. “Tlie attention of the British 
Government was henceforth to bo devoted to the internal affairs 
of its own provinces, or to the consolidation of its i)Ower within 
its own legitimate sphere of action, the Himalayas and the sea. ^ 
The popular idea on this particular head is, as we have already 
stated, that Lord Dalhousie absorbed everything that came in 
his way, or went out of his course to pursue the process of 
absorption; Now, in order to show liow ill-founded is this sup- 
j>osition, we have gone through cci'taiii statistical papers pub¬ 
lished on the motion of the most eloquent and merciless op¬ 
ponent of the old Company, and we find the following 
states to have been left inviolate, on the footing of former trea¬ 
ties, at the close of this lieign of Terror. Tiic Native States 
may be divided into two main classes, subsidiary and protected. 
The first were ten originally, but striking out Nagpore and 
Oude from the list, we have still remaining. 1 Cochin. 2 Cntcm. 

3 Guzerat, or the Guicowar. 4 Gwalior. 5 Hydei'abad. fi Indore. 

7 Mysore. 8 Travancore. Nothing was done to alter the con¬ 
dition of these Kingdoms, with the exception of the treaty with 
the Nizam, which in reality secured his independence, and of 
the new ■ official arrangement by which the Besident at Baroda 
WM made subordinate to the Supreme' Government, and'Otti 
rei^ of Khutput was terminated, we trust for ever. Ofthc^ 
eaeond or inferior class of states, which were either pro* 
tedt^di ;Or protected and tributary, we ^d that, in 18'56, 
were left no less than thirty-th#^ in Biindelcuud : 
the Cossya Hills; seventeen Tributary Mahids nnder 
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.the Superintendent residing at Cuttack: twenty-one Hill 
States under the Superintendent of Simla: fifteen Bajpoofe 
chiefshipa under the Agfot for Rajpootaua: nine Sikh. States 
on the borders of the Sutlej, including the Raja of Puttiala who 
has a revenue of 22 lakhs of Rupees: twenty States subordinate 
to tlie South West Frontier Agency ; and no less than forty- 
three or forty-four others scattered here and there, within and 
without the limits of our own possessions. The revenues of 
these protected States extend from 3,000 or 4,000 Rupees a year, 

* oi*that of a very small German Laitdgraf, to ten, twenty, thirty 
and even forty lakhs of Rupees ; and the tract in which we are 
to look for them reaches from independent Tipperah, a country 
never subjugated even by the Mahoraedans, on the one side to 
the borders of Mooltap on the other, and from the pine trees of. 
Simla to the Chilka Lake. The above are to be found within 
the Bengal Presidency, but in Madras, besides Cochin and Tra- 
vancore, we find that .Teypore and the Hill Zemindars on the 
frontiers of Orissa are Protected and Tributary, and that Raja 
Tondiman* governs his small possessions of Roodrocottah with¬ 
out any further controul on the part of the British Resident ex¬ 
cept as to unusual expenditure. And in Bombay, besides the 
larger States of Guzerat and Cotcli, we have Golapore and more 
than one hundred Surinjams or minor dependencies: fifteen 
small chiefshipa in Guzerat: six in Myhee Kanta; the same 
number in Rewa Kania ; the same number of Sattara jaghires; 
nine Southern*Marhatta jaghires, and ten other States with hard 
names distressing to the ordinary reader and puzzling even to 
the philologist. The combined revenues of all the above amount 
to ten millions and seven hundred thousand pounds of English 
money, leaving, after the deduction of Nagpore and Ondh, a 
round sum of eight inillioiis of Revenue in the enjoyment of na¬ 
tive sovereigns. Out of this sum must be further deducted one 
million aiul sixty thousand pounds paid to the British Govern¬ 
ment as tribute, and we should suppose that no person would be 
inclined to quarrel with this arrangeinent, or to assert that we 
are not entitled to some remuneration for keeping the peace be¬ 
tween quarrelsome neighbours, or guarding the weaker from 
the aggression of the stronger. Some of the Sutes are also 
charged with the maintenance of Contingents, or bodies which 
the mutiny has shown to be of very questionable advan¬ 
tage. But the footing of protection, tributdj and feudal 
service has been fixed by various treaties signed from the 
coinmenceinent of this century and onwards, and except that 
from some states the full amount of the contingent was not 
exacte<|, while others were taken under the direct management 
of thft British authorities, during minority, or on account of 
Decembzb, 1859 . • . 3 0 
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disorders and indebtedness, both the letter and the spirit of the* 
treaties have been faithfully observed. No petty Prince was 
bullied into further cessions. Not one additional shawl was de* 
inanded as tribute, nor one additional elephant's tooth, nor an 
extra trooper called for on any pretence w!)atever. It may be 
said that several of these principalities were cursed with barren 
soils, bad water, and a lawless set of subjects, and were not 
worth taking: and that during the late temj)est those situated 
in Central India increased our difficulties and were the resting ^ 
places of marauding parlies. We really do not care to defend 
the Government from the mean charge of estimating the pro- 
])riety of absorption only by the pecuniary gain or loss; our 
broad argument is that rich and poor, fertility and barrenness, 
were alike left alone, and that for every act of annex<ation, there 
was good and sutBcicnt cause to be shown. As regards 
Central India, and* its multitudinoiia chiefships, their iiurinal 
condition is that of feud and foray, and everything collapses 
when our strong and controlling hand is withdrawn. On a re¬ 
view of the whole of our reliitions with the princes of India, it 
will be found’that while no opportunity was neglected by whicl 
our hnancial burdens coidtl be lessened, our borders sccuretl a?: i 
one rule 'exteiuled to legltiiiiatc escheat and lapses, Lord 1 ed- 
liousie was not governed by any iniipiitous desire for uuiver'=al 
<lominion. Demonstrations more vigorous, theories much morc 
startling, have found their supporters amongst other able 
ininistrators. That the Governor General liabHually used t! e 
language of insult and Jiggrcssion, we can confidently dc.iv. 

“ Never talk to me of the Paramount Power,” was his reidy to 
one of his Chief Secretaries, “ 1 never hear that expression, with¬ 
out being satisfied that some gross piece of injustice is brewing.” 
Nor, in the mutinies, do we find that any individuals considered 
themselves personally aggrieved by the line taken by the late 
Head of the Government, with the exception of the Nana and 
the Bance of Jhansi, and we should imagine that not even j^fr. 
Tjayard would, in his sober mind, allege the stoppage of the 
Peisliwa’s pension or the lapse of Jhansi to be an excuse for the 
ferocity of either the woman or the man fiend.* 

There will remain, however, the condition of the native array 
which, it is’alleged, the Governor General failed to appreciate 
in spite of warning, or as to which his usual penetration was 
at fault. It •was at once remembered in the mutinies that 
the native array was dismissed with a single sentence in the re¬ 
view of the administration. “ The position of the native soldier 
in India has long been such as to leave hardly any circum¬ 
stance of his condition in need of improvement.” We conceive 
that no one contends the sepoys to have had any real grieyan- 
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CGS to warrant their fstithlessncss, and that the oiigtri of the 
mutiny must he looked fur in the causes assigned by the civilian- 
soldier, Sir John Lawfdnce, and others best informed: or in 
tlie laxity of discipline, the growing insolence of mei'cenaries, 
the designs of tlue seditious, and numerical insufficiency of 
European troops. We shall be reminded that Lord Dalhousie 
had already had one small mutiny on his hands in 1849, and 
that one of the most exiierienced ‘soldiers, holding the high 
j^isition of Com*mander-in-Chief, had warned him that a 
cons-'iJcrable portion of the Bengal array, was tainted with a 
inminoua spirit. AVc are as^ready to admit, as any partisan of 
the Napiers can be, the extreme vigour of Sir Charles 
Napier’s military administration, and to concede that he broadly 
stated his convictions, in 18*50, that the array was insubordinate, 
or that at least 40,000 men cantoned in the Punjab were so far 
(iisalfccted as to place the Empire in peril. But to borrow the 
pithy and a\)t language o!'an Indian writer unfortunately deceas- 
xul. Sir Charles Napier had a prophecy for every event that could 
turn up, ami “ covered himself over with prophecy as with a 
garment.” We have no wish to enter into the details of the 
famous controversy which led Sir Charles Napier to send in his 
resignation, but every one wlio has mastered the subject must be 
aware that about the time when Sir Charles was stilting his con¬ 
victions of general sedition and iulidelity, he acquiesced in Lord 
Dalhousie’s pinion by saying that no anny was better paid 
‘ x)r better cared for than the Bengal army : that * a more obe- 
‘ dsent or more honorable array’ ho had never seenthat he has 
left it on record that ho apprehended less danger from massing 
Murojieans together than from massing natives, and that he 
would cheerfully have seen a force of twelve thousand natives 
stationed at Delhi, and a similar force of five thousand cantoned 
at the capital of Eastern Bengal. The resignation of the Coin- 
inander-in-Chief is, as it appears to us, utterly beside the ques¬ 
tion of the mutiny of the Bengal army. 'The greatest soldier of 
the age endorsed the course taken by the Governor General. 
The position in which the head of the army claimed to stand 
was one quite incompatible with the constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment,*^ in theory and in practice, and utterly adverse to a sound, 
central, aiid powerful administration by a single master. But 
no wrong which the Napiers charge one of their opponents witli 
inflicting on them, ever equals the wrong wliich they do them¬ 
selves, and whatever may be thought of the prescience and vigour 
of the old soldier, it will hardly be denied that the measures of 
conciliation which he pursued, and the increase of the compen¬ 
sation for the dearness of rations wIuqIi he granted, were just 
caloulated to nurse that spirit of pride, selfishness, and insolence, 
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wliich led mercenaries in India to attempt what mercenaries, 
elsewhere have done. Still, we have no desire to reflect on the 
memory of the Cominander-in-Chief, His measures, we may 
say with the lurid glare of the mutiny still enlightening us, 
staved off revolt. His conviction that a large body of tUc na¬ 
tive soldiery was unsound, and disaffected, was, however quali¬ 
fied, the correct one. Already, in 1850, the practice of com¬ 
bination and correspondence had been thought to have com¬ 
menced. But the mutiny having been nipped by the adoption 
of a generosity which the Government did not limit, and 
through measures to which a public aj)proval in the face of the 
army was vouchsafed, what remained there for the head of the 
Empire lo do? No measures of reduction in Ihe force were 
l)ropo3ed by the Commander-in-Chief or by any other military 
officer of eminence. No -specific report of a growing spirit of 
mutiny was written, as far as we know. And even had Lord 
Dalhousic, in the spirit of projfliccy, become aware of the 
change which liad transformed the brave, devoted, and self- 
denying 8ei)oy into an agent •of sedition, a minister of treachery, 
a fiend of lust and massacre, what remedy was it in his power 
to apply to so wide spread an evil, to so terrible a disease ? Of 
his other internal measures we shall speak presently, as we have 
spoken of his foreign policy, but as. regards the efficiency of the 
army it was his hand that planned the reform of the Commis¬ 
sariat ; his pointed -language that denounced the evils of seni¬ 
ority and the notorious and scandalous incapacitjTof effete Bri¬ 
gadiers ; and, if we mistake not, it was he who made a direct re¬ 
quisition on the home authorities for the services fs£ at.least four 
additional Begirnents. Of the value of 4,000 more bayonets in 
May 1857, those may judge who know what was effected by . 
isolated bands. But confident as we believe the public still to 
be in the capacity of- the late Governor General to have un¬ 
dergone any amount of labour, to have grappled with evils 
however intricate, and to have carried out reforms howeyer 
protracted and extensive, we believe that the case of the Bengal 
Army had reached a point where it was beyond the powers of any 
single nmn. Experienced officers might venture to hint at the 
metamorphose of the sepoy. Practised eyes could see tha^therc 
had been backwardness in the field and license in ih« canton^ 
ments, but if we consider the variety and depth of the interests 
b^nd ujp in the maintenance of a native army, the belief in its 
hpnoar and integrity which goany men of mark maintained, and 
w*ibich even the revelations of the mutiny have failed utterly to 
ahhMiate, the credulous but generous feelings which any at- 
dpen or secret, would have enlisted in its defence, and the 
, ^ger of hurrying on that very crisis which measures of reduc- 
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tion might have been meant to obviate, we think candid re^aders 
must admit that the mutiny was a mere (jmstion of time* The 
wisest and strongest of Governments could only have succeeded 
in puttitfg off the day of trial. Even at the close of two years 
of fatal experience we have still most of the dangers of a huge 
native army to face. History, will scarcely blame Lord Dal- 
housie for not having effected that in respect to Paridy, Dhobc, 
and Choube, which bitter lamentations over the past, months of 
opportunity, and fhe presence of B0,060 English troops, have 
not yet enabled the present Government to effect. 

Then, as to the general advancement of internal reforms, 
' there was probably no time *at which the services had becu 
worked up fi a greater pitch of efficiency, nor had measures 
tending to promote security, to accelerate intercourse, and to 
expand commerce, been promoted with more consistent energy 
under any other rule. Some of the most important posts in the 
Empire were filled by men of the highest courage and capacity. 
The personal influence of the Chief had animated all those who 
had *had the advantage of intercourse, and many who had only 
just seen liis face. Five millions of English money had been laid 
out in the formation of roads. The largest canal known in the 
civilised world had been completed. Fractions of two railway 
lines were in working order and daily operation. Above all. 
Lord Dalhousie had given us the Electric Telegraph. The 
advantages of rapid communication had been felt, before the 
mutiny, .in tWo or three political and military emergencies. On 
its paramount importance in the disturbances it is superfluous to 
dilate. But htd not the Governor General lent the whole force of 
his authority to expedite the measure, and sent the active and 
able Superintendent to England, then, instead of the four thou¬ 
sand miles which girdle India ‘ in forty minutesinstead of pre¬ 
cipices scaled, large rivers crossed, deadly jungles encountered, 
and an army of signallers drilled and^disciplined for their work, 
we might, at this moment, have been still waiting for a final re¬ 
port, on an experimental line, commencing with a native suburb 
and ending in a swamp, to be completed, after a huge amount 
of minutes, notes, and perusals, at some remote and undefined 
period when “ financial difficulties” no longer stood in the way. 

We have ou other occasions noted the time and attention 
given to a subject which is generally summed up in tha’t weari¬ 
some phrase, the development of the resources of the Empire. 
The timely preservation and renewal of forests in India had 
been greatly neglected. Kules were laid down for the at¬ 
tainment of both these objects. Professional gentlemeh were de¬ 
puted to examine i^to the reported existence of coal, iron, and 
borax in tbe Burmese Provinces, in the Salt range of the Pun- 
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jal), in tlie interior of tlie lliinalayas, ami in the Nerhudcla 
Va^Ie 3 ^ Iiiipi'ovementti were effected in the Harbours of Bom¬ 
bay and Kurrachee, and the site was fixed for a new Eden 
on the river Mutlah. The tendency of all the legislation for 
eight years has been to lighten tlie tariffs of seaports already 
light, and to remove many restrictions on inland trade and 
navigation. In regard to local expenditure, the powers of 
the various governments were considerably increased, and 
Bengal Proper obtainfid its grand desideratumi a living and dis¬ 
tinct Head. To these reforms are to be added those in Pub¬ 
lic Works, in the Post Office, in the Commissariat and the 
Ordnance, the Engineering Colleges, the ranges 5f barracks, 
the amendments in prison discipline, the ainelt)ration of the 
system of clothing .the army, the increase of dispensaries, and 
other changes of wliicli detailed notice is unnecessary. The 
above are mainly the material parts of our resources or i*e- 
fornis. Several of them could have but little effect on the 
disturbances. But the same remark cannot be made witli 
respect to the legislative or executive pressure applied to’ the 
extinction of those gigantic evils with which former govern¬ 
ments had already grap[)lcd with success. Tims if the occur¬ 
rence of a Suttee in a Rajpoot State drew fortli an energetic 
protest from the Agent without creating ciisaifectioii; if the 
extinction of Thuggee was viewed by the mass of the j»opii- 
latioii with something like gratitude, and the repression of Me- 
riah sacrifices at least with indifference; if, in the crusade against 
infanticide we enlisted the sympathies of the chiefs of tribes 
on* the side of humanity ; if the avowed extcrmiiKition of such 
national plague-spots might be attempted without exciting na¬ 
tional discontent; the same innocuous results did not follow, 
it is confidently asserted, when we dealt with those social cus¬ 
toms which are essential to the preservation of the Hindu re¬ 
ligion in its normal couidition of ^corruption or torpor. The 
activity displayed in education has created alarm. The very 
engines of civilisation of which we make our proudest boast, the 
railway and the steamship, have gone hand in hand in exciting 
disaffection, with the thoughts by which mankind are shaken. 
We have denied to the Hindu the privilege of persecution, and 
have protected Christian converts in the liberty of their con¬ 
sciences and in the enjoyment of tlifeir worldly goods. Lastly, 
we have dared to meddle with the delicate subject of the re¬ 
marriage of child 'widows, and, in the teeth of remonstrances, 
have hurried on a revolution in a social ordinance consecrat¬ 
ed in the minds of rich and poor alike, by twenty-five centu¬ 
ries of unhesitating belief. 

There can, we put it to enlightened readers, bo but one answer 
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to these latter charges, •Where open defiance or very extensive 
discontent are not the direct, immedhite, and inevitable con¬ 
sequences of any one act of the Indian Government, it is bound 
to pursue the tenour of its civilisation and its reforms. With 
any ruler actuated by the highest and purest motives, there 
must come the latest discoveries, the tales of science, the stir¬ 
ring of the stagnant waters, the awakening of new wants. Tact 
and judicious handling may do much ; tlie knack of governing 
aliens in blood and* in religion may be elevated into a science : 
aftgles may be rounded, olF: the introduction of improvements 
may become easier, but civilisalion must be certjiiri of encoun¬ 
tering some' opposition from the intolerance which it calls into 
action, and fPoin the self-love wliich it wounds. But it is not 
shown, that the violence of mutineers or revolted subjects was 
directed more against the moral tlian the material triumphs of 
our rule. The Telegraph wires were •eut and the milestones 
were defaced with as manifest animosity as the church and the 
school house were demolished. Yet it will hardly be asserted 
that we were wrong in endeavouring to accelerate the means of 
transit and the communication of news. The Government of 
India is, iu truth, charged with doing too little and with doing 
too much. It is charged, by some parlies, with neglect in edu¬ 
cating, enlightening', and imj)roving the masses, and with pre-^ 
cipitatioii and injudiciousness in the introduction of too many re¬ 
forms. It is taxed, on ihe one hand, with liaving betrayed its 
trust and forfeited its pledges^as a"CMiri8tiaii<jlovei’nment: and, 
oil the other, with having waged unnecessary war with Hindu 
superstition and IMaliommedan intolerance. We hold, that 
except in some few iiv^tanccs, the line taken hy Government 
has been that dictated by a great, bold, and honourable policy. 
And on a review o^' all internal measures, legislative or execu¬ 
tive, ])bysical and moral, our argument is that the very mutinies 
showed the Government to' have been not far from the right 
path. There are those who exclaim that the eight or ten years 
jireceding the convulsion gave us no legacy but inward rotten¬ 
ness and external glitter. We venture to assert that the sound¬ 
ness of the machinery, the capacity of the workmen, and the 
security of the structure, were severely tested and stood the 
test,*with partial dislocation, in the tremendous shock of 1857. 
There is much truth in one axiom of the that 

nothing we can do in India will make us more than quietly 
endured. We ought to look for little more than that passive 
acquiescence in the outward symbols of our authority, whicli 
was the characteristic of large bodies of the population, wher¬ 
ever anarchy had not its full sway. But had we really generat¬ 
ed , active hatred, intolerable grievances, universal discontent: 
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had there been a deep sense of wrong resulting in a net work 
of* conspiracy: had dismayed sovereigns appealed to the sympa¬ 
thies of their subjects instead of trusting to our arms; had a 
sense of the injuries which they had indicted and the tyranny 
of which they had been the min'isters, cowed the hearts and un¬ 
nerved the arms of all<Englishmen, then, surely, had our crimes 
and our blunders met with their just retribution, and; with 
one howl of execration, we had been driven out of the country, 
or had remained in it to be buried under tlie'maas of materials 
hurled at us by every native who had strength to lift a clod bf 
earth. 

We have no desire to pit one statesman against another or 
to suggest invidious comparisons, but iu dcalingwith the mu¬ 
tinies the future historian will find it necessary to record tliat 
in no part of India was our overthrow so immediate, and our 
disappearance so complete, as in the Agra Presidenoyi long 
known as the model Government of India. No doubt, much of 
this id to be ascribed to situation ami to peculiar circumstances. 
The worst massacres took place at Futtehgliur and Cawnpore. 
There was the undying malice of the Nana, the almost entire 
absence of European soldiery, the contiguity of tlie newly 
settled kingdom of Oude, and the excitable nature of a martial po- 
•pulation, not yet tamed into forgetfulness of their old predatory 
habits. Hut we are told by many men, and by some especially 
whose mouths seem to have* been opened for the occasion like 
that of the prophet’^ animal,* that much active hatred Was really 
displayed in the North West Provinces, and that a good deal of 
this hatred is ^due to the operation of Courts and Laws too sub¬ 
tle or too capricious for even Orientals taadmire. This Review ho-s 
said as much in praise of Mr. Thomason as any organ in India, 
and nothing that has occurred detracts from "the merits of his 
administration in so much as it was characterised by sympathy 
with the people,, complete mastery of the revenue system, unwea¬ 
ried earnestness, sterling benevolence, and intimate familiarity 
with all the complex details of Government. But there can be 
no question that the system wliich he carefully built up and fen¬ 
ced round with so many bulwarks, was deficient in the elements 
of permanence and vitality. That settlement cannot be oolitic 
ilvhich practically prohibits the transfer of land and the invest¬ 
ment of capital, or which can only preserve landed property in 
the same hands by exertions and surveillance too great for 
“ Offiicial nature. The settlement of the North West Provinces 
was a wonderful piece of mosaic: the talents of Mr. Thomason 
were those of a first-class administrator: and there is' little 
jMOUht'that while wrapt in admiration of the highly-wrought 
Bevenuc fabric, he felt the utter hopelessness of Courts of 
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Law A 9 applied to such a system. But it was hardly posnlbl^tjfeh 
** s^eep away” the Courts of Law from off the land : and it#a8 
equfdly impossible to keep the land free from the grasp of the Law. 
The results we all know. On the first shock of revolt, every¬ 
thing fell to pieces. T^e Nboi Homines who had made money by 
commerce and invested it in laud, fied incontinently. The an¬ 
cient proprietors^ sunk in some instances to the level of mere 
cultivators or occupants, reclaimed their own. The old animo¬ 
sities between caste and caste, or between one village and ano- 
liier, were revived in all their fierceness. There was no con¬ 
trolling power, none to whom Government could look for assis¬ 
tance, and, on the other hand, sometimes not even an indivi¬ 
dual capable of organizing revolt. Everything presented a 
picture of the most hopeless confusion and anarchy. If any 
blame may attach to the system, or if the sterling merits of Mr. 
Thomason be ^n the least impaired, in the opinion of posterity, 
by his inability to amend the Civil Law of the great province 
which he successfully ruled, Lord Dalhousie’s reputation is not 
affected thereby. The settlement was complete before he 
reached India, and beyond giving the Lieutenant Governor 
hearty support and well merited praise, he had almost as little 
to do with that division of the empire as with Bombay or Mad¬ 
ras. It derived nothing from him but some portion of tha# 
vigour which he contrived to infuse into all his subordinates. 
His particular policy, as it is designated, had no share in pro¬ 
ducing the ^eign of chaos. And,-out of th^at chaos, what order 
and symmetry would he not have created P 

It would be remarkable if a Viceroy with such natural gifts 
and such opportunities, had not given rise to divers anecdotes 
regarding his habitual mode of doing business and his politi¬ 
cal theories. Correct notions are ^road in the Indian world 
regarding his continuous power of application, his marvellous 
despatch of business, his fertility of resource, his quickness of 
conception, and his strong will when the conception was matur-* 
ed. But we have heard sundry erroneous stories regarding 
Lord La&ousie’s determination to do everything himself, and 
to trust to no subordinates. Some of these had their rise dur¬ 
ing the early part of his Government, when the Sikh war 
was*' at an end and .internal reforms were in germ or blossom, 
and when the main occupation of the Chief was the civil con¬ 
quest and the settlement oi the Punjab. It was then familiarly 
* said at Lahore that he wrote sixty minutes to the hour. But ho 
manwi^a ever more ready to avail himself of the local or department-^ 
al knowledge of his subordinates^ or more willing to be saved the 
uael ;^7 labour of picking out the facts on whidir mrdezs were ne- 
ceyia^i from the mass of superincumbent rabbiah in which 
Dbcxkqbb, 1859. 3 C 
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they often lay buried. The Governor General is always the 
nn 4 >ire or referee in everything from a sea-wall at Tumlook 
to a plunge-bath at Peshawur.” No one was likely to attempt 
to dictate to Lord Dalhousie, or, at any i^ite, to attempt dictation 
twiee. But h« avoided the error so common to Indian intellects of 
the second-rate order, of imagining that no dependence could 
he placed upon others, and that nothing could be done un¬ 
less he did it, ab initio^ himself. Under his rule, besides the 
creation of a Lieutenant Governor for Bengal, was first intro** 
duced into the Supreme Council the separation and divisio^n 
of business', by wliicli ail matters of military detail and ordi¬ 
nary routine went first to the military member, and civil ques¬ 
tions to- the member most fitted to deal with them fi‘om pre¬ 
vious experience. We may be quite sure that nothing of im¬ 
portance was done without the fiat of the Governor General, 

* whether it regarded the prospects and character of an indivi¬ 
dual, or the welfare of a province. But to every suggestion 
from any official acting within his own sphere, Lord Dalhousie 
was accessible, and he was quite willing to take anything pro¬ 
perly tendered in the shape of a summary of facts, the analysis of 
a squabble between a couple of old gentlemen who had grown 
grey without growing temperate, the previous history of some 
♦abortive measure, or a precis of the successive points and sugges¬ 
tions in some valuable but interminable report, on all of which it 
was imperative that either yes (5r no should be said. In some cases 
the hand of the master gave the.last touch to thc,,de8ign of the 
subordinate, and some amusing deceptions were in this way un¬ 
wittingly palmed upon the public. The new and more liberal 
rules’ for the grant of lands in the Sunderbunds, though approv¬ 
ed by Lord Dalhousie as Governor of Bengal, were all conceiv¬ 
ed, drawn upj and matured by the present able Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. On another occasion, after the transfer of a province had 
Ibetn decided on, a resolution, explaining the reasons for the 
same, was written by a more humble official who so complete¬ 
ly imitated the tone and style then prevalent in Despatches and 
Blue Books, as to delude the Press into some remarks about 
the Eoman hand, the language, and the reasoning that no one 
eould mistake. A Buler of notable capacity, all over the world, 
acts on his followers. Napoleon had his‘Marshals, Alexander 
his Generals, Baphael his Giulio Bomano and Francisco Penni. 
But whenever the character of the work demanded the whole 
and intellect of the Government, no man could throw ' 
kimself so entirely into the matter in hand. It was then no 
the master-painter, correcting the outline and th^ow- 
a dash of colour to give effect, but it was Michel 
diwiaining the ordinary practice of sculptors, who mould 
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in clay what their workmen out out in marble by rule^ ed4ii|Hl68> 

and measure, and throwing himself chisel in hand, on a vitde 
block, from which the chips would fly for a quarter of an hour or 
so, to the astonishment^of the bystanders. 

Nor was any thing more remarkable than what we must term 
the timeliness of appearance before the public eye. The Mi¬ 
nute or General Order came out just when it was required 
sometimes to anticipate further discussion, sometimes to satisfy 
a general craving.** This was especially notable with farewell 
oraers and what may be called obituary notices. If a regiment 
returned I'roin action covered with glory, or a great administra¬ 
tor was suddenly called away from his work, out came the con¬ 
gratulatory validiction or the funerwl oration, in language con¬ 
cise, elegant, and touching. Nor, Arm of purpose and fbnd ol 
power as he was, did Lord Dalhousio ignore the value of grace¬ 
ful- concession# Elizabeth herself did not better know how to* 
calm rising discontent by withdrawing an obnoxious monopoly. 
It is, since the mutiny, daily becoming a harder task to please any 
body, and those who act on the principle of trying to please every¬ 
body, may rely upon it that they will end by displeasing all. 
But without unworthy compliances, with determined views, and 
with, as is natural, some open opposition in some quarters, uni¬ 
versal confidence was at one time as nearly reached as it was 
possible under any scheme of Government. 4- great deal of at¬ 
tention was paid to ceremonious forms in the past administratiom 
Indeed the thing was thought to be overdone, and we have 
known men wonder at the excessive value set on points of eti¬ 
quette. But forms are things” with the natives of India as 
with those of Bunnah, and this scrupulousness is, of itself, a 
sufficient answer to the assertion that the Governor General 
went about outraging*the tender feelings of the natives and 
sodulously sowing‘the seeds, of discontent. Everything relating 
to audiences, Durbars, meetings, exchanges of presents, be¬ 
stowal of rewards, was managed with.rigid attention to precedent, 
and with every manifestation of that outward pomp and dignity 
with which, neither before nor after the mutiny, can we afford 
to dispense. Aided by the extensive linguistic attainments of 
Sir TI. M. Elliot, the wishes of the Governor General were moat 
faithfully interpreted to Princes and Chiefs, and even Lord 
Ellenborough could not get up a better show. On less impor¬ 
tant occasions the high breeding of a Scotch nobleman was.mr- 
hibited to the natives, who, whatever be their vices, are well 
qualified to detect the ring of the true metal. The Governor 
Gqaeral is a gentleman,” said a sharp-eyed native to iffie late Mr. 
F. jH. Robinson, as a large party of visitors were inspeeling the 
Taj Mahal. “Why do you say so?” “ Because be took off 
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Hs hat when he entered the building, while Mr.-and 

1^.-Icept theirs on.” This is a better appreciation of 

real politeness than the pert pretension manifested by the self- 
satisfied Baboo who likes to keep both (urban and shoes on : a 
pretension discountenanced by Shore in his Notes, than whom 
no one had studied natives more deeply. But there was me* 
thod and form, earnestness and decision, in every public de¬ 
monstration of the Government of that day, and if the Viceroy 
was severe in his justice, and determined in overture of war, he 
was also generous in the bestowal of reward, and strictly 
punctilious in taxation of homage. 

The outcry against the late policy, though at first taking the 
form of wild, irregular, and driftless clamour, has, after two 
years, settled down into two or three distinct charges. The ag¬ 
gressive foreign policy provoked the Chiefs and Princes: the in- 
*ternal improvements alarmed and excited the population. The 
condition of the Native Army, even then trembling in its al¬ 
legiance, was entirely overlooked. On the first head we can 
add little to our survey of every inch of ground which was add¬ 
ed to our possessions from January 1848 to March 1856. Two 
large provinces must be struck out of the list of articles of 
charge; a third province was entirely neutral, and caused but 
little uneasiness if it gave us no help. For the matter of Oude 
we are ready, a«score of times, to admit that, as the nursery of 
soldiers and from its contiguity to the Doab, the annexation 
was discussed at e^ery camp fire in the country. We have in 
our possession an unpublished letter written by the late lament¬ 
ed Hodson, during the year 1856, in which he alludes to con¬ 
versations held with natives of many classes in Upper India, 
and to their. frank admission that while murder and rebellion 
justified the second Sikh war and the fsonquest of the Punjab, 
they were unable to comprehend our obligation to interfere on 
behalf of the people of Oude, we having no cause of quarrel 
with the king. But this is exactly the feature in the oriental 
mind which renders so many of our reforms unpalatable, and 
several of our principles of action unintelligible. The divine 
right of kings to dispose of the lives and properties of their su)^ 
jects, of Zemindars to screw every farthing out of their Byots, 
and of Byots to beat and kick their wives if the midday meal 
be not ready in time, is one which we are not to question. Here 
ire tested interests and hereditary privileges which it is irre- 
B^ous to scrutinise. The monarch and his subkcts may very 
! well be* left to settle their own differeuces. This prevalent 
'^i^ng seems to justify Sir John Lawrence’s well known ^ic- 
mt all India is naturally divided into Zalims and Mazlum», 
into those who inflict, and those who endure tyranny. We 
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doubt) consideriBg how the population had become inured 
to suffering in all its forms, whether the withdrawal of|,,pnr 
troops from Oudo, as at one time contemplated, would have been 
followed by a rise of the masses, a march on the capital, the 
utter discomiiture of the King’s troops, and the plunder of the 
bankers of Lucknow. Terrific outbreaks of long suppressed 
rage and terror do occur, but this problem is yet happily un- 
solved viz.; how much a country like Oude can really bear un¬ 
der a native ruler, "without rising to shake off the yoke. Of the 
•jiaramount obligation #hich lay on the British. Government to 
interfere on the score of duty and justice, we have no sort of 
doubt. On these considerations the whole transaction will cer¬ 
tainly be looked at some day, and spurious philanthropy will 
then either lib silent or will acquiesce in the remark of Mr. ^ 
Mill, the calmf impartial and just historian of India, that 
“misery produced bj" those native Governments which the 
* Company upholds, is misery produced by the Company, and 
' sheds disgrace on the British name.” 

* Lord Dalhousie had, it is not denied, very strong and clear 
ideas on the subject of our relations with Native States, but 
they were equally dissonant to the vieVs of those who advocate 
universal dominion from the line, 

Qufi Sol utrumque recurrens 

Aspicit Oceanum, ^ 

or from the Burramputer to the Indus, and from the Gmph 
of Cutch to the Bay of Bengal; and to the views entertained by 
the late Sir W. Sieeman, Sir George Clerk, and others, who 
would at all hazards, uphold Native States and endeavour to 
galvanise them into something like healthy existence. Bepeated 
minutes shew that Lord Dalhousie held that it was not our cue 
to refuse to take legitimate advantage of escfieats, failure of 
heirs, and opportunities for consolidating our dominions and our 
strength: and that to disinter some good looking youth from 
obscurity, to endorse his adoption,' and to perpetuate over two 
or three millions of people a race of kings, whom unbroken 
worldly prosperity was sure to enervate, and whose prosperity 
was assured by the resistless British bayonet, is not sound po¬ 
licy, is not real justice, and is not our duty b|fore man and God. 
But to a^rt, that he intended to pursue one deliberate course 
of aggrandisement, and on some pretext or other, to absorb esch 
independant State in India, by cold gradation and well-balanced 
£brm^ is to assert what we honestly believe to have been as far 
from hia intention as it would be from the course Rotated by 
dt^ty and right. His specific acts have been laid bare and 
scrutimsed: his general policy is one of which no English- 
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man has good cause to be ashamed. Multa pars vitabit JLibiU- 
nam. 

To our previous remarks on his internal policy we have also 
little to add. If his Legislative and executive changes startled 
men out of their sleep for a last struggle: if the telegraph, the 
railway, and the school house warned Hindu and Mohammedan, 
that the waters were stirred and that the Indian Empire couhl 
no longer be j)ermitted to rot in coW obstruction, some of the 
same reforms also enabled us totjonfront the revolt, and to re¬ 
tain the country which we had begun % civilise. What wouk\ 
have become of us, we may well ask in homely phrase, without 
the telegraph^i the railway, a better Commissariat, a strong civil 
administration, and several picked officers, witli Sir John Law- 
, rence at their head ? 

As regards the native array, Lord I)alhousie*must be content 
to take, with othei's, his share of the blame wbicli must attach 
to the perpetuation of so cardinal a defect. But nothing was 
done by him to irritate or excite the sepoy, and whatever was 
granted openly by the Commamler-in-Chief, was approved of as 
openly by tlic Governor General. And wc must repeat our 
conviction that no one man, no one series of measures, could have 
succeeded in long delaying the publication of the “ Kevolt of 
Islam.” 

have no wish, in such a general review, to keep out of 
sight any measure which can be charged with shortsightedness, 
and we have not forgotten that the disturbance of the money 
market first commenced in the year 1853. The conversion of 
the 5 per cent, loan rousctl to serious thought and austere re¬ 
trenchment quiet householders, wlio cared little to discuss village 
or perpetual settlements; and most men would sooner forgive 
half-a-dozen annexations tlian one direct injury to the pocket. 
The conve»-sion of the loan, though it saved 30 lakhs a year, was 
unfortunate, and perhaps premature, but there had been a sur¬ 
plus for 'four years preceding the conversion, and the Kussian 
war could hardly have been anticipated, nor, perhaps, could the 
impetuous expenditure on Public Works have been restrained. 
It was a mistake to shut up the old 4 per cent, open loan, and 
thus to divert cj||)ital into odier channels, but it is an even 
greater mistake in writers to talk of the financial measures of 
the Indian Government in language of abuse which could only 
be applied to thimble-riggers, and which* merely recoils on those 
who use it. 

With these admissions we may still ask whether, judging from 
the tone of most the Press for the Iswt year more, eonfi- 
denee in the general wisdom of Lord I^albousie has been mate¬ 
rially lesi^ened. Nothing like pointed hailed appeared in the 
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actions of any Indian potentate except the Nana and tlie Ranee 

of Jhansi, and it is ready a ludicrous piece of reasoning to assert 
that because the Home Government was advised to resume the 
huge stipend of the Raja of Tanjorc, who died Uaving no son 
and no male heir, direct or indirect, and to grant suitable pen¬ 
sions to the members of his family, therefore the Chiefs and Prin¬ 
ces of Upper India felt themselves aggrieved, and lived between 
the year 1855 and the inMiny with a deep sense of wrong rank¬ 
ling in their hearts. - If *ese are the attacks by which the fame 
if a statesman is to be sapped, the future historian of India will 
find plenty of amusement in the })rosecutioa of his task. For 
the benefit of such English iKjadcrs as may honour us with a 
perusal, we again ask them to remember the conduct of the Na¬ 
tive rulers most likely to be alarmed by any Bill of fines and 
recoveries. Wo. much doubt whether Tanjorc he not like the 
Highlaudman’s ‘ mucklc Sunday herselP that ‘ seldom came above 
the Pass.’ Gan we seriously imagine the condition of a stipen- 

the daily modi- 
pper or Central 

There will, however, be some malcontents who must give a 
kick to the memory of a man of whom they stood in awe during 
his incumbency. For the honest pens which always opposed 
annexation under the belief that we had plenty to occupy us in 
our older provinces, that every increase was a source of weak¬ 
ness, and that even the I'uujab and the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
though rightly made to pass under the yoke, had better have 
been restored to their owners, we can feel some respect. But 
we have no sort of sympathy with ignorant malevolence, wilful 
blindness, or clumsy attempts to blacken character. An ex-M. 
P. goes about the country and finds natives lifting up their 
hands in astonishment* and fear whenever Lord Dalhousie’s 
name is mentioned. Wo all know the value of a former attempt 
of this kind when the Madras Ryots received a lecture gratis in 
the rudiments of Mr. Ruskin’s great theme; and, in India at 
least, we are tolerably able to estimate the sincerity of a reply 
^ven by an astute native to a wandering grievance-monger. 
Then come the small class of^oisy native imitators who revel 
in the ample eecurrity of strong Government^ut are unable to 
bear the least manifestation of strength which interferes with 
their own selfish aims. Lord Dalhousie’s resistless activity 
penetrated the hidden recesses in which abuses lay hidden ; he 
set his face against exemptions, and resolved to vindicate and as¬ 
sert the authority of the executive and the majesty of the law. 
W e recollect his being moved to undisguised anger at the startling 
announcement that Highest Company’s tribunal deliberately 
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sanctioned a marked diiFerence in the treatment of parties 
accused in the Criminal Courts: forcing the poor man to appear 
before them in person, and allowing the rich man, even in those 
serious cases of kidnapping so common in Bengal proper, to 
make a vicarious appearance, in an easy and comfortable fa¬ 
shion, by the hand and deed of an agent. This assertion of one 
law for the rich and another for the poor exactly suits, the native, 
but it did not suit Lord-Dalhousie’s Iq^ of justice. According¬ 
ly, as the native of Western India lifmd up his hands in amaze¬ 
ment, BO do some of those in Bengal now open their mouths 
in spite, but we should have hardly thought it necessary to give 
their attacks even this prominence,. were it not that readers 
constantly, ’require to be reminded that sounding phraseology 
and very decent English do notgo to the constitution of a State. 
Rich natives gladly avail themselves of immunity from war, 
and would be as glad to claim immunity from taxation, exemp¬ 
tion from process, and superiority to the tribunds, and, while 
arguing cleverly on English principles, they, as steadily, act on 
their own. These flashes will no more damage a solid reputa¬ 
tion than the mutiny was able to convulse society in Cuttack 
or Chittagong. 

We are prepared to hear this Review denounced as a supporter 
of tyranny, or as giving in its adherence to a slowly-dying cause. 
The main principles by which it has beep guided have been those 
of steady progress and reform attained by constitutional methods. 
If some discrepancy ‘has appeared, it is owing to the different 
views taken by writers who probably had the same goal in sight, 
while like Locksley, the Periodical for 16 years, has never failed 
to ^dd its shout on witnessing a good blow struck, or a shaft 
that pierced the inner ring* And in justice to the ruler whose 
acts we have been reviewing, as well as to obviate all misapprehen- 
eaon, we must distinctly state that we Owe him nothing except 
what it is equally open to any person to claim from him, to wit, 
the inspiration of his name, and the legacy of his example. The 
Duke, it was well said, had shown us how any Englishman might 
do his duty even as a Parish overseer or clerk, and no one who 
witnessed Lrod Dalhousic’s energy, and strong sense of duty 
and subordinating but may in India, whatever be his politics, 
exert the same ffiulties, according to the measure and scope of 
his talents, with personal advantage, and with credit to the State, 
in anj^ district or office. There were probably few administra¬ 
tions in which so much was done and so little was conc^led. 
Publicitj^ was then preferred to the absurd mystery in wfd<ffi 
the Indian Government, like the Delphic oracle, was wont to 
wrap its proceedings. But some things that were then .vehe- 
mettfly ffiscussed yet remain hidden, and 9 Kty one day meet the 
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public eye. When that time shall come, the extent, depth and 
variety of his minutes will give Lord Dalhousie a better pro¬ 
clamation than any public writer or journalist has yet atteuipt- 
■ od. We may say of him, as of the Duke of Vienna;—“ Let him 
‘ but be testimojjied in his own bringings forth, and he shall 
‘ appear to the envious a scholar, 4 statesman and a soldier,” wliile 
for those who Speak without knowledge, or whose knowledge is 
darkened by malice, we|||»ave only to hope that they, on the 
other hand, may riot eventually meet with the fate of the slau- 
(R.‘rer Liicio. 

Wp are also ready to acknowledge that some writers differing 
from Lord Dalhousie’s views, ha'Ve exhibited moderation in their 
attacks, by reason of the protracted illness which has hindered 
Ilia taking any part in public%ffair 8 since his return to England, 
lint we may also ask ourselves what eft'ect might not his re-ap- 
peanince have on Indian tojucs, supposing it possible ? Lord 
Stanhope tells us a story of the elder Pitt, -illustrative of his 
ascendancy in the House of Commons. Having ended a speech, 
and finding no oppon.cnthe writer was walking^ out of the 
House and had opened the lobby door, when an unlucky luem- 
bor rose wdth the words of reply to the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man. The great Commoner, wo give the words of the liistorian, 
'‘ catching the words, stopped short, turned round, and fixed his 
‘ eyes on the orator, wli# at that steady and scornful gaze sat 
‘ down again, silent and abashed. Pitt, who was suffering from 
‘gout, then returned. to his seat, repeating to himself as ho 
‘j)ainfuliy hobbled along, some lines of Virgil which express tRo 
, ‘ ascendancy of -3^neas. Then placing himself on the front 
‘ bench, he exclaimed, now let me hear what the Honouralifb 
‘ Member has to say to mo. lint nothing^ensued.” 

The lines were the fjimiliar ones in the sixth iEneid, where 
the Grecian ghosts are aweel by the sight of the Trojan Wan¬ 
derer. • • 

At Dariauin proceres, Ag^emnoniaeq^ue Phalanges 
Ut vidcre virum, fulgentiaque arraa per um'^ras 
Ingenti trejndare mctu: pars veftere tergn, 

Ceu quondam petiOre rates: pars tqllere vocem 
Exiguam : inceptus clamor frtiatatur hiantetfc. 

The day is past when any one individual, whatever bo bis 
talents, could command either House as Pitt or Thurlow com¬ 
manded it. But could Lord Dalhousie take his seat again, 
avow his policy, defend his principles, and illustrate their re¬ 
sults, we We little doubt that though the House would not be 
quite awed into silence, there would be a considerable reaction 
on the Indian question ; and ffimsy arguments, 8 uperfi|cial arti- 
Decembeb, 1859. * 3 D 
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clcs, and sliallow attacks by party writers, would be scattered 
to the winds. 

We might prolong this article, but our object in putting on 
record a deliberate vindication of the late policy of the Indian 
Government has been accomplished. Tliis Review in dealing 
with political (piestions, has no aim but the security of our te¬ 
nure, and the good of the greatest number in India; and Lord 
Dalhousic’s measures were, in the loijm ruu, those best calculated 
to attain these ends. 'What he sought was consolidation, not 
aggression : his was the deliberate pursuit of the practical ob¬ 
jects of a statesman responsible to the nation^ and to his own 
conscience, and not the illusive dreams of universal conquest. 
The time too has perhaps come when the Indian public at least, 
may bo inclined to take a caline# vinwpf the past, and will no 
longer exhibit the blind fury of a mob at an election demanding 
window^ to smash. In statesmanship as in war, he shows the 
most capacity who commits tlie fewest blunders, and we freely 
admit that L u'd Dalhousie, like any other mortal, must take 
his share of the blame of those errors which we have already 
pointed out. Tlic Burmese war was a mistake in its commence¬ 
ment, though not in the result. The closing of the four per 
cent, loan was a mistake in policy, and in its results. And it 
was a mistake to leave so vast a country at the mercy of a na-* 
tive army, of such tone and tcmpei^ so capable of combination 
against us, so powerless to act in our belialf. But, for all this, 
it was Lord Dalhousie who noted with regard to the iii- 
tl^rnal tranquillity of the Kinpire that “ no man can presume to 
wairaiit its continuance, with certainty, for a day.” And those 
#ho cannot agree with us, may be ready to allow that even 
after sowing injustice and reai)uig rebellion, he was eminently 
(qualified to deal with sucli a crisis*^ tlie one from which wc 
have emerged. Indeed from what hl^did in other eventful pe- 
riodig,»lhe reading and thinking class may conceive what would 
have been his behaviour duriug#(he new havoc: how he would 
have been the ^rst to apprehend the magnitude of the disorder, 
and the last to evince apprehension in his personal bearing; how, 
as the fiery cross spread from city to city and province to pro¬ 
vince, as rapidly one masterly state paper would have succeeded 
to another, and action to all: how, on the first lull of the hur¬ 
ricane, he would have forged a series of remedial measures, 
either anticipating criticism, or ilisarraing it, or filling up the 
void of public expectancy, or giving form and substance 
to the unuttered sentiments or the half expressed wishes of 
the best servants of the State : how justly he would have 
discriminated between those who rebelled, and those who 
were coerced into rebellion; and how sedulously he would have 
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laboured to calm the bad passions which the enjoyment of 
rapine and the hope of further license had left seething in one 
class, and the recovery of dominion, with the opportunity of 
vengeance, had excited in another : how, out of the wreck 
of institutions, he would have raised an edifice more compact 
and durable than the ruin ; • or on that blank surface, such as 
few reformers had even dared to hope for, he would*have left 
the form and pressure i(pf the choicest creation of administra¬ 
tive science : how he would have breasted the bars of circum¬ 
stance, or Avon fortune to his standard, or grasped at happy 
cliunccs : how he would have been the pillar of the State, and 
the centre of hope ; how certainly his policy otreconstruc¬ 
tion would have satisfied or subdued the intellect, while, swift 
in descent, noble in reward, and yet tein[)ei'ed with mercy, his 
deliberate justice would have Avon entrance into the heart. 
-T'hcse things were not to be, and at a lime %hen his 
voice might have been heard at Home in the Senate or the 
Cabinet with cflbct, it has pleased Him who raises up the 
humble and meek and pulls down the mighty, that the state¬ 
ly column should be laid prostrate, and the silver tongue of 
the trumpet should be hushed. 

A Governor, whose foreign policy Avas marked by the doci-, 
•sion of a Wellesley,‘and Avjiose catalogue of internal reforms 
might have satisfied the appetite of a ilentiuck, may well be 
content to await the verdict of History. Free from the mists 
of prejudice, tke intemj)crance vt‘ passion, the leanings of par¬ 
tisanship, or the sallies of pique, a calm historical Avriter may 
one day review the last years of the Company in the fulness 
of lyiowledge, and not Avith the ignorant malevolence of the 
Examiner^ and Avith all the powerful eloquence without the 
rancorous hostility of such a man as Mr. Bright. And Avhile a 
beacon is raised to Avarn every one against the dangers of do¬ 
ing too little or too much, Justice, we say it in all sincerity, 
will bo meted out to one Avhom the foremost of Indian jour¬ 
nalists loves to designate as the Great Proconsul, and Lord 
Dalhousie will be pronounced as'stainless in integrity, as hon¬ 
est in purpose, as hc^was wise in Coupcil, fearless in acjLion, and 
eminent in debate. . 
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Art. VII.— The Mas Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the Province 
of Goozerat in Western India; by Alkxandkr Kinlocii 
Forbks, of the Bombay Civil Service. With Illustrations, 
principally Architectural, from Drawin/:](s by the Author. Lon¬ 
don: ifichafdsoii Brotjicrs. 1856. 

#* 

The “ lias Mala” is a very valuable work, and its autho|- 
deserves the fjrealest credit for the perseverance with which ho 
has sought to lift tho veil which hides the inner life of the vari¬ 
ous races that inhabit this ancient and interesting country. 
Many of tlie facts recorded in it arc doubtless historically valu¬ 
able, but its chief merit in our eyes consists in the" store it con¬ 
tains of beautiful legends which give us an insight into the re¬ 
ligion alii superstitions, the customs and every day habits, the 
modes of life and thought of the dark inhabitants of the land. 
The book is indeed a-rich mine of information, but, with all its 
varied interest, we do not think that in its present form it will 
invite many*readers out of India, for it contains too many names 
and too many details of local ‘incidents to attract the general 
reader. We are fatigued by the repetition of the wars, forays, 
’and vicissitudes of bloodthirsty petty dliicfs and robbers.’ But* 
we are sure that with some curtailment the work could be con¬ 
densed into a delightful and re.adable volume. ' 

There are few persons who Jiave not wondered!, on first arriv¬ 
ing in India, to sec the Heathenism of which they had hitiierto 
only read, existing in actual life and vigour, and who have not 
longed to learn tlie history of its architectural remains and the 
singular customs of its peoide. We arc therefore much indebt¬ 
ed tp Mr. Kinloch Forbes for having surmounted for us ail the 
difficulties of the inquiry i’nterposed by the jealousy of the Hin¬ 
doos and by his own oliicial duties. 

Guzerat, the scene of our author’s inquiries, is the Garden 
of Western India. Its broad, fertile and populous plains skirt¬ 
ing the coast, are adorned nvith magnificent trees which give 
them the appearance of a continuoua Park. They are intersected 
by wide^rivers wliode precipitous ravines,afford shelter to tribes 
of daring and skilful robbers. They^are studded by towns and 
villages ornamented with temples crowded by countless votaries, 
and beautified by lakes brilliant with the red and white lotus. 
Farther inland,* forests and hills present more bold and diver- 
siiSed prospects. . . 

The principal part of the work is deyoted to the histbry of the 
rise and ^ fall of the Rajpoot Kingdom of Unhilwara, of which 
irljnhilpoor or Puttun was the capital.- The once*magnificent 
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sunk into insignihcauce, its beautifuJ tempies were thrown 
down by its bigoted Moslem conqueror, and dishonored by- 
being made the foundation of the battlements which enchained 
her. The English trfl,veller8 who continually pass between Ah- 
medabad and Deesa halt for. a night at Tuttuu, uucouscious 
of its former splendour, and can, if so inclined, purchase 
those marble piUars,.inscn:ipUous and scTilptured figures dug out 
from beneath the Walls. • 

* The rise of the Kingdom of Unhilwara is related in this 
wise, llaja Jihoovver, King of Kullean, fired with jealousy and 
marlial ardour, resolves to invade the territories of Jye JSheker 
ISing, iiaja of Tanchasiir. The first attacks are repulsed, but 
King Bhoower hurries to support his general, and rallies his 
fugitive troops by “ reiniudiiig them that retreat is sometimes 
‘ only the prelude to victory, and that a weapon does notfbtrike its 
‘ hardest blows until it has been swung backwa|*ds.*’ The King 
leads Ids array back. *• They meet good omens on the way, and 
the air resounds with their mslrumeuts of music—the war horn, 
the labor and the terrible drum.” Jye Slicker’s warriors too 
rally round liieir duel, and assure him that they are Kajpoots, 

* ol good descent, luid that all are ready to die with him; that 

* should any one disgrace himself by deserting in such an enier- 

* gcucy, the crows would disdain to eat his flesh, and he ‘would 
‘ leftiam for ten'millions of the days of Brahma in hell.” 

The C^ueen, “ iioop Soonduree, from the imno.'-t hall, hears 
‘ the terrible sound of commencing battle. She sends for 
‘ her lord, and ciilreats him not*to venture into tiie field unless 
‘ the omens are propitious; blit Jye Sheker replies, that when a 
‘ bride is to be married, or a loe driven from the gates, there 
‘ 18 no omen but the name ol Shrec Krishna. The o])pu#ing 
‘ armies meet as clouds dashed together by tiie violence of the 
‘ storm ; their weapons gleam like hglitning ; the earth resounds 

* with their tread as with the rumbling ol thunder; war music 
‘sounds,, making even the timid valorou's; arrows and 
‘ missiles fall in showers, as rain from the monsoon clouds; 
‘ with the bill, the mace, the trident, they struggle j elephant 
‘ strives with elephant, horse with horse, chariot lord with 
‘ chariot lord.'' ‘‘ The shout of the battle rising to the skicS at- 
‘ tracts the atten^on of the divinities.” “ The IJpsuras dance, the 

' ‘ heavenly minstrels strike their lyres, the deities and the 

* snakes of hell tremble.” After prodigies of valpur Jye 
Sheker is slain at la#. « F(^r Queens ascend the pile 
‘ with many slaves and damsels. Townspeople too, many 
*• 01 ’ them love-enthralled, follow their Prince to the gate of 
‘ the King of Heaven.” “ The sun is obscured, the four 
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* j)olnts of the compass wear a terrible aspect, th(ieavth trembles, 

* tlie river’s wsler becomes muddy, the wind blows hot, the fires of 
‘ tlie sacrificial pits emit a dense’smoke, stars fail from the heaven ; 

‘ men, seeing these portents, lament that a hero has perished.” 

A posthumous son is born to Jye Sheker who, from being ob¬ 
liged to hide in forests to escape his father’s conqueror, obtains 
tlie name of “ Wun”o^ Forest Kaja. After having jicrformed 
many daring exploits as a predatory leader, and exhibited from 
his childhood upwards unmistakeabie signs of his royal birth, ^e 
succeeded at length in acquiring a principality, the capital of 
which he named Uiihilpoor from his faithful minister Unhii. 

Tlie. vicissitudes of Indian Chiefs continually liable to attack 
from their neighbours, were often great and romantic; and the 
speed with which they frequently regained power from the I'aci- 
lity of collecting followers to support the most desperate cause, 
never left room for despair. Many stories arc told similar to 
that of the WumKaja, and there is no doubt that a youth of roy¬ 
al descent would, tliough a fugitive, be able even now to collect 
bauds of adventurers for the license to plunder, if he exhibited en¬ 
terprise and intelligence. A successor of t he Wuu Kaja, Mool Kaj 
Suluiikee, who subsequently asetnided the throne of Unhilpoor, 
when invaded by powerful foes, wisely restminiiig “ his valour by 

* the example of tlieram, retiring that he may strike the harder, or of 
‘ the tiger, angrily crouching that lie may spring with more di^dly 
‘ effect,” sought refuge in the fort Kuiithkote. This fort is situat¬ 
ed in Wagur, a district of Cutch, nearly surrounded by tlieKunn 
and therefore not easy to be assailed. Like all strongholds 
of note a legend is connected withdts erection, which we will re¬ 
late. 

Sad, grandson of Jam Laklio of Sami Xuggur in Sind and 
Chief of Wagur, attempted to erect a fort on a spot which 
he did not know was holy ground, but no sooner had the 
building been completed than a .I ogee, who was seated in a cave 
on the side of the hill, pulled a thread out of his garment, 
and immediately the fort fell to the ground. Seven times the ■ 
fort was built, seven threads were pulled from the Jogee‘’s gar¬ 
ment, and seven times the fort became a ruin. Sadjee, sorely 
puzzled to account for these wonders, sat reliecting one moon¬ 
light night when he observed the Jbgee burning incense. Sad¬ 
jee, making a profound salutation to the sage, sat down beside 
him, and thus reverently addressed him. “ Moharaj, 1 have seven 
times bpilt a fort on this hill and seven times it has fallen to 
the ground.” The Jogee^turned disciple and said, “go 
to my spiritual father and throw into the cave seven im^es of 
jftqur and sooparee, and say, liet Sadjee be consumed by fire.*” 
Seven times^ic disciple threw wheateii images into the cave 
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aftid seven times lliey were consumed in the name of Sadjcc. 
Sadjee ran^ntl clasped the feet of the sage who said. “Are 
you still alive after 1 have consumed you seven times with fire 
The Chief replied, “ throu^jh tliy protection O Jogee 1 am 
‘still alive; forgive my fault 1 beseech thee; I have spent lakhs 
‘ of Rupees in seven times building a fort on this hill, and on 

* rising and looking in the morning I have as often beheld it 
‘ a ruin. Tell me I pray now this has happened.” TI»o d ogee 
answered,* “it is bcicautie the hill is mine. Build it in the name 
‘•of me, Kunthur Peer, and it will remain immovable.” Ho 
followed the sage’s counsel and built the fort of Kunthkote. 

There is a legend, tliat a lung of Scotland, in attempting to 
build Glaiuis Castle, wnere Macbeth murdered Duncan, on a se¬ 
lected site, coiitiiiually femud the work of the day overthrown in 
the night. Ho was on the point of abandoning the attempt, when 
a celestial voice desired him to “ build it on a boy where it will 

* neither shake nor shog.”. The heavenly admonition was obeyed; 
the castle was erected and still reivains entire. 

Wagela Vasuldey crossed the Runn of Cutch and laid siege 
to his kinsman 8adjec in the fort of Kunthkote. Vasuldcy was 
remarkably handsome, and, as he was one night rcooanoitcring, 
ec’s laithless wife, the Ranee Chowdec, saw and becamo 
enamoured of him. Chowdee tied a love-letter to an arrow, and 
discharged and struck with it .the saddle of Vasuldcy’s horse. 
Th^ Wagela read in tlie letter from Chowdee an otter of her¬ 
self and her husband’s fort, and he returned an encouraging an¬ 
swer. The Ranee laid her plans. !She persuaded »Sacljee to 
throw open the gates of the' fort for one day as a relief to 
the garrison after their twelve months’ .siege, and she drug¬ 
ged his ou]) and made him helplessly intoxicated. Ko sooner 
were the gates thrown open than Vasuldcy, who lay in am¬ 
bush', stormed the place, captured Sadjee, and most ungallantly 
cut off the nose and ears of the wicked Chowdee and banished 
her from the castle. A faithful slave woman smuggled Sadjee’s 

• infant son out of the fort, and fled with him to Delhi. After 
having exhibited, according to the usual course of native story, 

• evidences of his high birth even from his childhood, he succeed* 
ed at last in recovering his father’s possessions, and married 
a daughter of the Wagela usurper. One day the Wagela, ap- 

- pareiitly in jest, let fail some hints from wliich her husWid 
Phooljce, the son of Sadjee, learnt that the Wagelas had mur¬ 
dered his father. Phooljee, burning for revenge, laid his plans 
for getting possession of the person of the Wagela Chief. Th(f 
Wagela possessed a wonderful winged horse, named Rutna^ar, 
which bore him every injarning to the temple of Kagsir Ma- 
hadeb where he performed j#is devotions. Phooljee there- 
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fore hid several fine mares in the neighbourhood of the 
temple. As anticipated the horse alighted near the mares, ami 
allowed his master to be captureil. Phooljee put him to deatii, 
and made his skin into t!ie cov;j|ring of a cuohion. When 
the Wagela next visited her husband he invited her to sit on the 
cushion, the face on whiSli was turned downwards. Phooljee 
then asked her whetlicr she felt comfortable in a tone which 


made her start up from her seat. He then turned over the cushio.n 
and exposed her father’s face to view. “ Alas,” exdlaiiued the 
llauec, '‘my jest has indeed been turned against me,” and in‘a 
fit of grief and indignation she-snatched a dagger from her hus¬ 
band’s belt, plunged it into her bosom and fel-l dead iit his feet. 

Mool Jiiij of Unhilpoor recovered Ids territory and greatly 
extended his dominions. He 8ub.se(iueiilly invaded the terri¬ 


tories of Grail liipoo, llaja of Soreth, whom he subdued and 
slew with his own hand Ids ally, Lakha Kaja of Cutoh. The 
desori[)tii)n of this war in the “ Has Mala” is iao.st animated. 

The l^akha referred to, tho honor of slaying whom is disputed, 
apjiears to have been tlio first Jareja sovereign of Cutch, and 
the individual from wlioni that surname was derived. Tiie 


origin.il lainlly name of this wide sjireading tribe was Summa, 
blit that branch of it now cslablislicd in Cutch adopted the 
name of Jareja, from Jam Jado liaja of Nuggur ISami in Sind. 
Jaclo, having no son, iplopted a twin son of his younger brother. 
JS'ow in the .Siiidce language a twin is called a Joda, and there- 
Ibre the adopted son was called Lakha .Jareja. From the 
term ITiulanoo Pootr, such a one’s son, he was also called 
Phoolanee or, in full, Lakha Phoolauce Jareja. But the Jarejas 
also say that they deiivc their name from the Jaduos or gods 
from whom they claim descent. When .Jam Jado subsequently 
had a son of his own, Lakha retired to Cutch where he founded 


the present principality. 

It seems strange that Dr. Burnes and Mrs. Postans, both able 
writers on Cutch, should have fallen into the error of stating 
that the Jarejas became Mahomedans and again Hindoo^. Had 
they ever prpfesscd tScrnsclves Mahomedans they could never 
have been readmitted among the clans of the j;>roud Hajpoots. 
They claim a lofty descent from Krishna, an incarnation of 
Vishnoo, and from Raja Judoo Chundrawaunchee in the lunar 
line of Rajpoots.* They say that their br&nch of the family were 
driven out d!" India, and retired to Egypt where they reigned 


We remember oii amusing story d propos of this. A Bojnh said to his Minis¬ 
ter, ** make me a Hindoo out of a Moobulinan." “ Very good,” said the Minister. 
T^^ext day, the liajaU saw the* court yard a number of men rubb'ing and 
MMbbkiga Jackass—" What are those people doing said the Uajah. “ Only try- 
Jk to make an ass into a horse,” said the Ministor—" They cant do that,” said the 
;lw^ah. “ Just as easy,” was the reply, “ at to make a.Moosulmau into Hindoo !” 
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Tor many^generations as Pharaohs, and that they were subse¬ 
quently driven by Mahomet fropi thence to Ghiznee, and after¬ 
wards by his successors to ^d, where they made Nuggur Somi 
their capital near the inodOTn &wn of Tatta. They admit that 
sortie of their race became Mahomedans, but they assert that 
they never departed from thfi faith of their fathers. With all 
its manifest inaccuracies this account may be founded on fact. 
Fugitives from Ind^i »nay have settled in Egypt in ancient times 
when the religion and manners of Egypt resembled those ol:’ India, 
and they may have retraced their steps in after ages, but doubt¬ 
less long before the Mahomedan era .when Egypt bad become a 
Christian country. 

Mr. Forbes relates that when Sidh Raja was excavating 
the.Sukusra Sing tank at Cnhilpoor, he became enamoured of 
JTusma, one of -the female labourers. He said to her, ** Jusma, 
do not lift such heavy loads of earth, you will injure yourself.” 
She said there was no fear of that. lie told her to take care 
of her child and let the other Oduns lift the earth. She 8ai<l, 

“ I have hung him to the branch of a tamarind tree, as I come 
and go I swing his cradle.” When the work was completed 
Jusma went oil' with the other labourers, but the Rajah pursu- 
ed'her, and she, to escape dishonour, plutjgcd a dagger into her 
belly, and, as she died, cursed Sidh liajiii'^and said that his tank 
should never contain water.” 

If the people of this country seldom exhibit the nobler quali¬ 
ties of love and lasting attachment, which in civilized society 
adorn and refine tlie chatacter, they have never shown any lack 
of the sterner traits of passion, pride and jealousy. Indeed 
the annals of crime in India arc full of deeds of blood arising 
from both lawful and unlawful love. It is remarkijble with what 
unflinching firmness the people of this country sacrifice their 
lives to protect what they esteem their honour, or to acquire re¬ 
nown or sanctity. Human sacrifices were supposed by the 
llindoo% to ensure success to important imdcrtakings. Thus the 
Raja inaugurated the building of the Fort of Satara by burying- 
alive, with their own consent, a Mhar under cjmh of the gate bas¬ 
tions. No doubt the Mahrattas thought and think that the mas¬ 
sacre at Cawnpore by the Nana was a worthy offerjifg to Bho^ 
wanee, the goddess of destruction. The curse oMi holy man, 
or of any one dying for a principle, is considered effectual, and 
is viewed with teror by the superstitious. . ^ 

Rao Ulleajee, ninth in descentffrom the present Rao Desuljeo 
of Cutch, when deposed by his brother, fled to the village of 
Kora, where he remained dis^ui^ed as a religious mendicant, and 
supported himself, as a Rajpoot should, by pliinder. In the 
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course of his raids he drove off some cattle belangidl^ to a holy 
man in Sind, who followed them up in hot pursuit. Ulleajco 
W()uitl ifot relinquish the conquest of his spear, so the Fakeer 
cursed him and was in return cift’oePby the ex-llao. The friends* 
of tllleajee were more alarmed at the curse than he was. With 
the Chief’s mother at their head they followed up the Sindee 
Fakeer, and entreated him to recall his anathema. He iuibrmed 
thorn that it was beyond his power to retract his curse, but he 
added,*that, as’Uileajee was a Fakeer as well as himself, Iqs 
curse would take effect upon him too. Accordingly within 
fifteen days both Ulleajee and the Fakeer died. A shrine was built 
over Ulleajee at Kora where he died, and pilgrims still resort 
fo it to offer up petitions and to receive answers to their prayers, 
through the medium of a Brahmin into whom the sjnrit of Ul* 
Icajoe is supposed to enter. The ghost of the deceased is sdme- 
w’hat capricious, but his orders are always implicitly obeyed. 
Thus when he desired the whole of the inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lage to remove the tiles from their houses without any obvious 
reason, all the houses were immediately unroofed. -When the 
late liao Bharmaljee halted at Kora for a night he composed 
himself comfortably to sleep on u bedstead, but Ulleajee testi¬ 
fied his displeasure at such a liberty by sending .a serpent to 
the Kao’s couch. ^ Rao of Cutch now presumes to sleep 
when at Kora excejit upon tlie ground, when he passes 
through the village he preserves a solemn silencoj, and the sound 
of the kettle drum ceases lest the shade of Ulleajee should bo 
offended. 

Mr. Forbes gives an interesting account of the wars that 
arose between llheem Dev of Unhilpoor and Prithuraj Chohau 
of Someshwar, for the hand Echeiiee Koomaree, the beautiful 
daughter of*1116 Raja of' Aboo. The parties assembled their 
allies, and after mutual defiances marched to battle. Bheem 
Dev exclaimed. “ Let us, warrior-like, take our revenge. 

* Words of war are pleasing to my heart; valour obtains liberation 
‘ in a moment, liberation which, with much pain of body^llie aace- 
‘ tie obtains, dwelling in her haunted caves in summer, winter and 

‘ rains. . The arnwes joined battle,— Som, desirous of fight, and. 

‘ Bheem, that never turned back in war. The shields of the sol- 

* diera, sw^g. from* side to side, seemed like the new tobacoo 

* leaves shllen .by the wind. Corpse fell upon corpse. Life 
‘mingled-with lire; not an Upsuraremained without a bride¬ 
groom. Arrows flew between the sovereigns, as charms fly. 

* Two protectors of regions were the Kings; two cano- 

loi’ds; two shielded men ; before them both sounded the 
' i were of many titles. The noise of the 

tT^mtisio wokjg! Muha Dev from his meditative abstraction; 
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‘ he. began lo claj) his hands and dance, and to siring a lieckkoe 
‘ of heads, ikcJ* 

Of all the various races of India the Rjypoots arc the mQSt 
iutercsjting. In their chivdft'ous and martial spirit they re^ 
semble the knights of old. It was a point of honour with llie 
knight to succour distressed damsels, anti to break a lance in 
honour of his lady-love. ’With the liajpoot it was equally a 
point of honour to ride gaily to almost certain death for the 
rescue of his own or his kinsmen’s cows, anil yet., though 
bred to be tender of animal Ijfe, he would not scruple to mur¬ 
der his innocent daughters for paltry motives of econoniy or 
pride, ^’he Rajpoots claim descent from the sun and moon, and 
maintain their position as second of the four castes into which 
the Hindoos were divided, though the Rrahmins allege that 
tliey have been eoiitaminated by the use of forbidden food and 
by- intermarriages with the Mahoraedans. But it is the Brali' 
mins who have in truth deviated most from ancient usage by 
forbidding the use of animal food, while it is veryijirobable that 
many Brahmin females have forced their way into Mahomo- 
dan harems. 

“In times of peace aud ease the Kajpoot leads an indolent and nioiio- 
tonous life. Jt is sumo time, usually after sunrise, before ho bestirs liiiii- 
self, and begins to civil for his hookah ; after smoking he enjoys the luxury 
of tea or coti’ee, aud coinniouces his toilet aticr®l)lutioiis which dispose of 
a considerable 1)81^1 of the morning. It is soon breakfast time, aud after 
breakfast the hookah is again in requisition, but with few intervals of 
conversation till noon. The time has now arrived for a siesta, whicli lasts 
till aboTit throe in the afternoon. At this hour the chief gets up again 
washes his hands aud face, and prepares for the great busines.s of the 
day, the distribution of the l ed cup “ kussooraba” or opium. lie calls to¬ 
gether his friends into the public liall, or perhaps retires with them to a 
garden-house. Opium is produced, which is pounded in a brass vessel 
and mixed with water ; it is then strained into a dish wi^a spout, from 
which it is poured into the Chief’s hand. One after the other the guests 
now come up, each prote.sting that kussoomba is wholly repugnant to 
hi« taste, and veiy injurious to his health, but after a little pressing, first 
one and then another touches the (Chiefs hand in two or three jdaces, 
muttering the names of devas, friends or others, and drains the draught. 
Each, after drinking, washes the Cbiefa hand in a dish erf water which a» 
servant offers, aud wipes it diy with his own scarf, he then makes wfty 
for his neighbours. After this refreshment the Chief and his guests sit 
down in the public hall, and amuse themselves with chess, draughts, or 
games of chance, or perhaps dancing girls are called in to exhibit their mo¬ 
notonous measures, or musicians and singefs, or the uever-fa^ng favorites, 
the Shots aud Charuns. At sunset, the torch-bearers appear, and supply 
the chamber with light, upon which all those who are seated therein, nse 
and make obeisance toward the chieftain’s cushion. They sesame their 
seats, aud playing, singing, dancing, story-telling go on as before. At about 
eight the Chief rises to retire to his dinner and his hookah, and the party 
is breken up.” « 

In the Purbar of *a Rajpoot prince of high rank it is a very 
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pretty si^ht to sec the kusaooinba distributed to the Chiefs 
from a silver vessel rcsembiing a cotFee pot.. It looks much 
more sociable and civilized than the mere presentation of 
flowers and betel. Then the musi#of the Hindoos is as superior 
to that of the Mahomedans^ as their musicians are in respecta¬ 
bility. When the Chief himself has a taste for music he takes 
care to have a good band, and then the airs played in the 
Durbar are soft and pleasing. The Rajpoots live generous¬ 
ly, and do not object to other stimulants not less corafortabje 
Ilian opium. We recollect being once invited to sit down 
beside a Rajpoot Chief in an extempore Durbar. The ne- 
ver-fmling nantch was there to which the Chief listened indo¬ 
lently, and sipped from a small silver cup something which 
was occasionally presented to him. Our curiosity was excit¬ 
ed to know what he was indulging in, and it was soon satis¬ 
fied by the Chief turning to us and askint; whether we would 
partake of some clierry brandy. We declined politely, but though 
we regretted^> see this indication of the spread of intemperance 
among the llindooe, we would rather, see occasional excess 
than the most rigid temperance joined to the uusympathising 
exclusiveness of caste. 

“ For the portraits of the fiiir wo must turn to another canvass, Thoi-e 
we behold her in the “ switiguiudar-inuiuleep” choosing her fevoured knight, 
or in the marriage hall shining beside’ him a.s the goddess of love beside 
her lord. Ajx honored motlier, wo again behold lier guiding the realm of 
her,youthful son, or in his manhood ai<ling him with her counsel, or win¬ 
ning him to works of mercy and of religion ; or again, alas ! we view her 
in another mood, with stnmgely frenzied eye, supporting in her lap the 
lifeless form of her lord, while the shriek of the dissonant horn, and the 
still harshei' scream of supoi’stitit)us madness aflftict the ear, while the fu¬ 
neral flame springs fiercely upwards, and the thick black smoky pall is 
spread above, as if to hide the horrid sight fi’ouo hea\ en.” 

Accordirif to general custom girls are married in India while 
they arc yet children, and their lot is one of neglect, slavery and 
degradation. There are instances, no doubt, in which they have 
held a high political position, and in their families their influence 
must always be felt. They are capable enough of inspiring, 
jealousy, and too often the bloodiest deeds are committed for their 
Bakes. Sometimes princesses have been allowed to select the 
husband of their choice out of aW? their suitors assembled in 
solemn Durbar. Thus Aja, s6n of the King of Ayodhya, lyas 
the chosen suitor of Indamati, sister of Bhoja Raja. On being 
presented to her lovers in succession the maiden exhibited no signs 
of approval,until she drew near the anxious and doubting Aja. 

“ But those doubts and fears were transient,— 

’ She hath found a soothing charm,— 

Now he Ileal’S her golden bracelets 
Tremble on the maiden’s arm ! 
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BUe hath caused a string of flower."* 

Such as doth a IJridegrooiu deck, 

Covered o’er with s<ifl:Vou powder, 

To be thrown o’er Aja’s neck :— 

And the happy nuptial gkrland, 

Clinging soft aboni hia breast, 

Seem’d as though it were tho.maidoii 
To his trombliug bosom prest,” 

Such instances of .freedom of choice and respect for the wislics 
of the softer sex, were extremely rare. Indeed ilie ])laee of 
honour conceded to women by Europeans, is a jnystcry to 
Orientals. “ Holy Prophet,” exclaims the Mussulmau 4 p.s he 
strokes his beard, “ wluit a I'u.ss those Infidels make about 
women.” But until they will allow their sluggish natures to 
be agitated by the chai’ins of educated terrestrial women, they 
must be content to lag behind or serve* the hated Fcringhee. 
It” 18 only educated mothers who* can lay in their children’s 
minds lllc foundation of future cmineuec and virtue. Can we 
now say to the sons of India;—“ forsake not the law of thy mo¬ 
ther ?” 

We refer our readers to the ‘ Has- Mala” itself for the 
beautiful and interesting tale of the adventures of Jug Dev 
Purmar, a soldier of fortune, the neglected son of a neglected 
wife, who was driven from his home by a jealous stepmother. 
He sallies fortl^ to seek his fortune with his good sword and 
an ardent spirit, llis attached bride, the faithful Chowree 
Varmutee, insisted on accompanying him, but he attempted 
to dissuade her by saying, “in a foreign land a wife is a fetter 
on the legs. 1 must go alone.” But she settled the question 
by asking—“ Gan the shadow of the body be separated from 
the body ?” At length they reached the famous Suhusra Sing 
tank at Puttun where Sidh Kaja reigned. Jug*Dev left his 
wife at the tank in charge of the horses, while he went into 
the town to hire a house. The narrative of events that hap¬ 
pened to the lady during this casual separation is very remarka¬ 
ble, and characteristic of Hindoo cunniijg, and of the noble spirit 
that sometimes animates Hindoo women. She fell into the hands 
of a clever designing procuress, from whose toils she extricated 
herself by slaying several men with her own hand. These 
events brought Jug Dev to the notice of the Raja, who engaged 
him in his service for the extravagant sum of a thousand crowns 
a day. This naturally excited the jealousy of the other officers 
of Sidh Raja’s Court, but an opportunity at length occurred for 
Jug Dev to prove that his services had been cheaply bought. 
One rainy night when the frogs croaked,the pea-fowl scream- 
‘ ed, the shrill cry of the sparrow hawk was heard and the flashes 
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»of .lightning were seen, on such a night as this, a noise 
‘ reached the King’s ear: it was like the sound of four women 
‘ singing joyful songs in the eastern direction, and of four otlier 

* women lamenting at a short distance from them.” Tlie King 
desired his attendants to go out and see what had happened, but 
Jug Dev only went. The King followed him to see whether he 
would really go. Jug Dev advanced to where the women 
‘ were lamenting, and said to them, who are you ? Are you 
‘ mortals or wives of Devs, or are you Bhootnees, or Pretnecs, qj: 

‘ Siddbs, or Sheekoturs ? Why are yoirlamenting with so nmelli 

* gri^ at this midnight time ? Tell me what calamity it is that 

* you^sufter.” They said, “ approach, son .lug Dev 1 where- 
*fbre are you come here?” He said, “ J am come’to inquire the 
‘ cause of your making lamcutation.” They said again, We arc 
‘the Fates of Puttun. The stroke of ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 

* ing is the time of Sidli liaj Jesingh’s death. It is on that account 

* we arc lame*nting. Who will perform service, worsldj), make 
‘ presentation of‘gifts and sacrifices ? We must needs lament” 
The King hoard what they said from where he stood in conceal¬ 
ment. Jug Dev said, “ But who is it that is singing?” The Fates 
said, “ go and inquite of themselves.” Jug Dev went, and pay¬ 
ing obeisance, said, “ you sing songs of good news. Who 
is • your King, and what pleases you, that you are thus 
singing ?” They said. “We are the Fates of Delhi. We are 
come for Sidh Kaj Jesingh; see, there is the ftiariot That is 
why we sing.” JIc offered his life for the Kaja’s which 
wa^ accepted, but he asked permission to go and obtain the 
consent of his wife. “ The Fates laughed scornfully.” His 
wife however consented, but said, “ my prince, I have one 

* petition. Why should I survive; for six hours’ existence, 

* why should I undcrgo.so much calamity ? I will offer my life 

* with yours.” Jug Dev s.aid, “ but the children—what will be- 

* come of them ?” Th(? Chowree said, “ let them be offerings 

* at the same time.” Jug Dev agreed, and they proceeded all to¬ 
gether. “ Sidli Kao Jesingh w.is filled with astonishment, 

‘ he said, well done ! Kajpoot, and well done! Rajpootnee.” 
On seeing so much devotion the Fates relented,•and granted 
prolonged life to Sidh Raj without equivalent. The Raja was 
overjoyed and could not heap too many favours on Jug Dev. He 
offered him a daughter in marriage; but, as in duty bound. Jug 
Dev^ consulted his noble wife before accepting such a gift, 
liiadies of England, who would be aghast at such a pro|>osition, 
hetur what the Rajpootnee said;—“You are a lord, in your fe-‘ 

* male apartments there should be two or four, you have done 

* the connection is a great otle.” . 

* ^tln the Has Mala is an account of the wonderful bill 
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Shiitroonjye or Palitana crowned with conntletjei temples rais¬ 
ed by the wealth and devotion of the Jain relij^ionists from 
all parts of India. It is exceedinj'Iy beautiful and interest¬ 
ing, and quite accessible to si^ht-aeers from Bombay. Priests 
in flowing white garments with their mouths protected by cloth 
guards from inhaling insects, and'female votaries of this ancient 
and once persecuted faith armed ^ith harmless besoms with 
Avhich to sweep away and preserve animal life, may be seen 
pjjrauing their dev<j3tion8 in this place of sanctity. The profane 
may not pass a night ia*the bracing -air on the bill, though they 
are free to visit it by day. Fnirn the top of the mountain ihe 
view is grand and extensive, add wcdl repays the ti>il of the as- 
<*.ent even without the additional interest afforded by its imone- 
morable marble shrines. 

Not far from tiiem stood the ancient city of Wullusha, the 
legend of the destruction of which Mr. Kinlooh Forbes states 

bears to the story of the cities of the plain, and of the death of 

* Lot’s wife, a resemblance so close, that we find difficulty in'sup- 

* posing it to be other than a faint and far transmitted echo of 
‘ that • wonderful tale.” We have heard the same story told 
of the' city of Puttun, and as the legend accounts for that 
phenomenon of nature, the Bunn of Cutch, we will narrate 
it. In ancient times the sage, Shroe Dhoruinnathjee, was per- 
forming ■“ Tnposya,” or penance, in the jungle near Puttun, and 
his disciple, Girfreebnatlijee, useil to beg alms in the city, but 
as the inhabitants were not charitable he was obliged to maih- 
laiu himself by carrying bundles of firewood which he sold in 
the town. From the proceeds he purchased flour which a shep¬ 
herd’s wife baked for him, adding always a loaf from herself. 

The sage, learning the wickedness oithe inhabitants from the 
bald spot on his disciple’s head whicli had been worn by the 
loads of firewood, sent to warn the shepherd’s wife and her fami¬ 
ly to quit the doomed.city but not to look back. The sage then 
pronounced tlm words “ Puttun Sub Duttun”—let Puttufi be 
swallowed up—when immediately the city became engulfed. The 
shepherd woman, after having gone a few miles, looked back 
and was turned into a stone. No sooner had these events hap¬ 
pened than Dhorumnathjee, like Christian in the Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, became loaded with a heavy weight of sin which could 
only be expiated by extraordinary penances. Uttering the 
sorrowful words, 1 have committed a great sin,” he wandered 
disconsolately from hill to hill, but all of them trembled and 
refused to bear the excessive weight of the penitent and his sins. 

At length he thus aMressed the highest mountfun.in Cutch;— 

“ Dheerodhur (keep still) and allow me to perform penance on 
‘ you.” ‘ The hill answered the sage in a dream, you are, so 
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‘ loaded with sin that I cannot bear the heat of your burning so 

* long ns you ascend me with your face forwards, but if you will 

* walk up backwards I will then remain steady.” The sage then 

succeeded in getting up the hill, on the summit of which he stood#, 
on his head on an iron spike, and fasted for twelve years in this 
painful position with his mind absorbed in the contemplation of 
the Deity. . ^ 

The gods then assured him tlmt his sins had been expiated, 
biit, on his telling them that whatever country he looked c^i 
when he resumed his natural position,Vould be burnt up, they 
infbrmed him that the sea was on the North and that he could 
not do much mischief by looking in that direction. The sage 
complied; and, rising up, looked towards the North, and, causing 
the sea to dry up and leave the Runn, vanished from the earth. 

The hill has ever since been called Deenodher, and at the foot 
of it the successors of Dorumnaih and Gurreebnath built a mo¬ 
nastery which hiivS been richly endowed by the Raos of Cutcli. 
The Peer, Warnath Jogec, who presides over the establishment, 
holds twelve villages, and has under him twelve principal and 
many more inferior disciples. They are known throughout 
Ouzerat as the Khanphuttas” or split-cars, for that is one of 
their distinguishing marks. Large -sums are spent by them 
in charity, for at the monastery, where several large caldrons 
of rice are always on the fire boiling, open house is kept, 
and every morning and evening one of the brethren ascends 
the bill, and, from the spot where the great penance was 
performed, calls out “ lihat! Bhat”! (vice ! rice !) as an invita¬ 
tion to all persons of whatever caste within hearing, to come and 
partake of the hospitality of the i)lace. On the demise of the 
Peer a delegate from tlft Rao invests his successor with the 
insignia of office amid the fragrance of incense and the sound of 
the sacred whistle. 

At the conclusion of his book Mr. Forbes giv^es a very 
interesting account of the religion, and the manners and 
customs of the Hindoos. The Brahminical and Satanic ori¬ 
gin of the Hindoo superstitions may be gathered from the 
following extracts. ** On the thirteenth day after decease the 

* Pret, or newly-embodied spirit, is compelled by the emissaries of 

* Hades to’ set forth on its journey towards Yurapoor. The 

* rpttds by which the souls of the Wicked are conducted thither 

strewed with thorns which lacerate the feet, or paved as if 

* with heated copper. Along these painful ways, where no tree 

' ,* offerB its shade to the weary traveller by day alid where no 
; hand guides him during the hours,of darkness, the Pret 

V*!# wiwiout any repose. He cries, “ alas ! alas I O my 

ff and reflects upon his crimes in having made no gifts to ‘ 
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^ Brahmins.” “ He who settles annual grants upon prie^ carries 

* with him to paradise his father and mother, and the progenitors 
‘ qf both. The giver of “ bride gifts” to Brahmins, obtains riie joy 
■* of the Soors* dwelling for his‘paternal ancestors ; he who has con- 
‘ secrated a Wito, a well, a reservoir, a garden or house of Devs, or 
< who repairs these, is admitted to Umurpoor, and the giver to 
‘ Brahmins of mangoc trees or daily gifts, is borne to that abode of 
^ happiness in a splendid chariot, upon which four servants sit to 

* fan him with chamurs. ♦hey also attain to swerga who offer 
^ their heads to Shiva in the lotus worship, who take the “ terri- 

* ble leap” from the summit of some cons&cti^ted cliff, who^drOwn 
^ themselves in the holy watci'of the Ganges, or commit suicide 
‘ in ^ny of those other modes which the Hindoo scriptures have 
^ invested with the character of meritoriousness.” We can only 
account for the acceptance of this complicated, unequal and 
cruel faith by the fact that it has been familiar to the Hindoos 
from their childhood, is blended with all their actions and 
‘thoughts, and is calculated, from its picturesqueness and extra¬ 
vagance, to captivate the childish mind. That faith must be 
dcei>ly seated which inspires courage to brave death in its most 
appalling forms. When we think of such horrors as Suttee, 
Inlianlicide, and Thuggee wc cannot be surprised that India should 
be a base country and subject to a foreign yoke, “For blood 

* it defileth the land; and the land cannot be cleansed of the 

* blood that is shed therein but by the blood of him that shed it.” 
But the most singular doctrine in the Hindoo religion is that 
which permits the belief that men are able by their austerities 
to make the gods subservient to their will. Thus the Hindoos 
believe that Vishnoo, in the form of a dwarf, was only just in 
time to prevent the heavens from falling into the hands of a cer¬ 
tain king. 

Dr. Kitto has noticed the remarkable resemblance be¬ 
tween the temple at Jerusalem and Egyptian temples, and 
the same similitude is eqq^lly observable in regard to Hindoo 
temples and in tlie ceremonies i>erformed in them. He ob¬ 
serves ;*— “ The heathen boasted of' the presence of their godfl 
among them in their temples. And God condescended to 
*give the Hebrews in the Shechiuah, or miraculous gift,, a 

* •manifest and unquestionable symbol of his presence with themt 

* He would keep the state of a Court as Supreme Civil Magi^ate 

* and King of Israel ; from whence he ^ould issue his laws and 

* commandments as from an oracle. In both the tabernacle 

* and the Egyptian temple, the area was an oblong square, the 

* front portion of which was occupied by a Court or Courts, where 

* the worshippers attended, and where sacrifice ^as ofiered. 


* Vol. 11. p. 244. 
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* s$cred Itpartments in both were at the remote extremity, the 

* most holy being the smallest and innermost. Into these sacred 

* chambers, among both the Hebrews and the Kgyptiaiis, 

* none but priests were admitted,* being, as elsewhere shown, 

* not intended for the worship of the people, but for the resi- * 

* dence of the God, and for the performance of such services 

* as his high and chosen servants were entitled to render. In 

* a royal palace are to be found all the things that we have 

* mentioned. . There are some peiibns who guard the palace, 

‘ others who execute offices belonging to the royal dignity,** 

* who furnish the ^jpnquets, and do other necessary services for 
‘ the monarch ; others who daily entertain him with music, both 
' vocal and instrumental. In a royal palace there is a pla^e ap- 

* pointed for the preparation of victuals, and another (nearer the 

* presence) where perfumes are burned.” This description also 
applies to a Hindoo temple. These priests deliver the oracles 
of the god, present to him offerings of food, «keep up lights, 
cars and palanquins for him to ride in, and dancing girls and* 
musicians to.pcrform before him.* 

“ It is well seen, O God how thou goest; how thou my God 

* and, King goest in the sanctuary. The singers go before, the 

* minstrels follow after ; in the midst are the damsels playing 
‘ with the timbrels.” Dancing is not now Usually associated in 
the mind with the idea of devotion, and yet that it naturally is 
so would appear from our own Jumpers and the Mahomedan 
Zickers. We are acquainted with a Kajpoot sovereign distin¬ 
guished for his good sense, who is known to have danced be- 
mre his Idol naked and with dishevelled hair, in hopes of obtain¬ 
ing from him the boon of a son and heir. Should we feel temp¬ 
ted to despise a prince who so demeaned himself, we should re¬ 
member how “ David danced before the Lord with all his 
might.” Let them His great name extol in the dance.” 

We recollect once going to see. some dancing Dervishes per¬ 
form on a Friday at Cairo. We were admitted into a court¬ 
yard in which we sat on stone ^benches, and had coffee and 
pipes handed to us in consideration of the dollar we had paid. 
After waiting for some time we were led into a domed tomb 
without being required to take off our shoes. We were in- 
^'ited to sit down 'on cushions at one extremity of the dome, 
opjmsite the Dervishes, who were seated in a circle on the other 
ei^ on rugs and sheep ■skins. They commenced with a slow and 
nqt, nnpleasing chant which gradually changed into a quicker 
This excited the Dervishes who jerked their heads up 

it difficult to reiist the cooclasioa that the Ilindoo celigion is a corruption 
' the tfUe, One. The Hindoos have, like the Christians, seven days in the week, 
ind are naihed as with us from the planets. 
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and down in tlie most perseserinff manner, keeping time to the 
music by voice and motion. By degrees the movements 
came more fast and furious, till caps flew off a»d hair streamed 
wildly to and fro and up and down. At length otib of the 
party hopped into the middle of the circle, and danced round and 
round in the most absurd manner. His example was followed 
by several others, and the whole party looked like mad fanatics, 
as they were, fit Jfor any extravagance. We could only sup¬ 
press excessive me^rriment ny stuffing a handkerchief into the 
mouth, though if the cry had been raised that infidels were 
looking 8h and mocking thetn our life would not have been 
worth a moment’s purchase. 

Iti« a popular belief among Hindoosthat individuals are some¬ 
times possessed of evil spirits, and that some forms of madness are 
such possessions. It is common for native officials to account for 
shicidcs by reporting to their superiors that such and such personb, 
having become possessed of‘ Bhoots, had hanged or drowned them¬ 
selves. Mr. Forbes observes;—The powers which Bhoots and 
‘Frets exercise are the following:—They take possession of a 
‘ corpse, and speak .through its mouth ; they exhibit themselves 
‘ in the form whicif they possessed when living; they enter into 
*a living man and cause him to speak as they please; sometimes 
‘ they affect him with fever or various other diseases; sometimes 

* they assume the forms of animals, and frighten people by sud- 

* denly vanishing in a flash of fire j sometimes remaining in- 
visible, they speak in whispers. A Bhoot has been known 

‘ to come to fisticuffs with a man, and to carry a man off and set 

* him down in a distant place.” ■ * 

The annals of crime in India have rdhorded many shocking 
murders of poor old women on suspicion of their being “ Dakin^ 
or witches. Such superstitions are not coiifined to India,* nor 
have similar crimes always been so. In some parts of England 
witches are or were believed to be able to annoy and injure their • 
neighbours by assuming the forms of cats or other animals 
against whom lead iron was of no avail. A silver bulibt or 
a bent silver coin were supposed to be the only missiles capable 
of taking away the life of the Hated old hag in disguise. In 
Scotland the freaks of the water Kelpie are well known. Once 
in the ’shape of a beautiful Shetland pony grazing on the banks 
of a pretty barn, he enticed to their doom sonie schoolboy^ yho 
were playing in the neighbourhood. One of them pnt* 
1 ffng his sleek sides, ventured, to mount the docile animal and then 
invited his companion to get up behind him. He again, finding 
room enough, called on another boy to get up bebind him. %us 
the cunning sprite by gradually elongating his body induced all 
the boys to get upon his back. . He then slowly neared the 

* * 8F 
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stream and plunged into a deep pool, and then too late the 
urchins 

“ Saw him lavo, 

^ Delighted in his parent wave.” 

No (me came to their aid or heard their drowning shrieks 

“ For high 

The wild waves rising drowned the cry.” 

On another occasion the same evil spirit, assuming the form 
of a long green leaf,* induced a #illagc maiden on her way to 
a wedding to tie him . round her as a sash. Her joyous weK 
come by the bridal-party was soon turned into horror and dis¬ 
may Vneii the guests heard a scream, and saw'the poor girl’s 
body severed at the slender waist by the Kelpie who had turn¬ 
ed himself into a sharp razor and vanished.. 

In King Lear, Edgar says “ This is the foul fiend Flibberti- 

* gibbet: he begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock ; be 

* gives the web and the -pin, squints the eyei, and makes the 

* hare-lip ; mildews the white wheat and hunts the poor creatures 
‘ of earth.” And in the Tempest, Ariel says. “ I come to answer 
thy best pleasure ; be to fly, to swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
on the curled clouds.” 

“ Whei'e the bee sucks there lurk I,. 

Ill the cowslip’s bell 1 lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back 1 do fly.” 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the Fairy says; 

“ Now it is the time of night 
That th^ graves all gaping ■wide, 

Every one lets fortli his sprite, 

In the Churchyard paths to glide.” 

We know that the belief in ‘‘second sight” and the “ Black 
Art” was formerly very prevalent in Scotland. We have been 
told that a Scottish gentleman on his way to visit a friend in the 
• country, on nearing a ford not far from the country seat, as the 
shades of evening began to close in, obs^ved a procession des¬ 
cending the other bank of the river by torch light. Pausing to 
see what it was, he beheld the funeral of a child attended by his 
friend as chief mourner and followed by many of his acquain¬ 
tances. The mournful caval’cado slowly descended to the river and 
there faded from the sight. The traveller proceeded, and arriv¬ 
ed at his destination only just in time to see his friend’s child 
alhre. W'e knew one gallant officer who was persuaded that 
. had seen the apparitions of more than one deceased person, 
another officer who professed to* be able to call up the 
skiMNs of the departed. When hard pressed to exhibit his pow- 
hit answer was that he would not do so because he must be- 
hy C0mmi:^g a great crime. 
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Mr. Forbes says;—“ There are six descriptions of charms 
*jpr “ Muntras,” known in Goozerat, ||rhich ere described in a 

* series of works forming 'the scriptures on the subject, or ** Mun- 
*tra Shastrus.” A charm called Marun Muntra” has tlfe power 
‘ of taking away life: “ Mohun Muntra” produces ocular or auri- 

* cular illusions; “ Sthumbhun’Muntra” stops what is in mo¬ 
tion ; “ Akurshun Muntra” calls or makes present anything ; 

* Wusheekurun Muntra” has the power of enlhralling; and 
i Oochatun Muntra” of causing bodily injury, short of death.” 
We have heard the oi)iuion expressed at JBaroda that the 
late Guicowar had caused iycautations to be made with a 
view to lake the life of an obnoxious llesidcnt. The charm cer¬ 
tainly faitted for the time, but we are not sure that subsequent 
events did not strengthen the popular belief. We have been 
entreated by natives of rank to interfere to prevent a Brahmin 
at enmity with theifl from perambulating a temple dedicated 
to the goddess of des'truction the contrary to the usual way. 
llepeatiiig the Lord’s prayer backwards was formerly a favou¬ 
rite Incantation in Europe. Villagers will often in this country 
abandon a tract of rich land, or the cultivation of a particular 
crop, from the belief that it had been cursed. 

Charms and propitiatory offerings to idols arc more relied on 
than medicines in sickness and pestilence. Ashes from the fire 
pit, the “ Turth,” or water that has been poured over the god, 
are believed to be powerful remedies. Visitations of cholera are 
attempted to be averted by processions of village maidens car- 
rying garlands of flowers or other offerings to the god presid¬ 
ing over their hamlet. Sometimes villagers make a miniature 
cart and placing, as they suppose, the cholera in itf drag it to 
the lands of a neighbouring village, the inhabitants of wliich 
forcibly resist the unwelcome visitor. But if the little chariot 
gets, within their boundaries in spite of their wishes and efforts, 
they do not rest until they have dragged it on to another village 
where the same scene recurs. The friends of persons attacked 
with cholera often refuse to administer medicine to them lest 
Bhowanec, in revenge for being deprived of her prey, may vi¬ 
sit them with a more dire calamity. Mr. Forbes observes. 

“ Of omens, Krishnajee, the author of liutun Mala, has left us a . 
' very full enumeration. The following are the inauspicious omeua 
‘ which an army encountered on its way to a field of battle, 

‘ where it was defeated. First, as they went, a man sneezed when 

* he met them, a dog howled—an omen not gpod, a cat passed 
' fiiem on the right hand, a donkey brayed, and a kite cried terri- 
‘ bly. Meeting them, came a widow and a Sanyasee, a Brahmin 
^ without a ti^emk on his forehead, a person dressed in mourning 
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' garments, one who carried a plate of flour, and a woman with 
‘ her hair disheveiled.”|| . ^ 

■ Omens are dtill more or less regarded even in England. We 
all know the prejudice against single magpies. The ticking of 
the “ death’s head” is supposed to be the muffled drum that gives 
warning of the approach of death. 

“ Now the hungry lion roars, 

And tho wolf beholds tlie moon, 

Now the wasted braiids do glow, 

Whilst the scritoh owl scrichiiig loud,' 

Puts the wretch tli^t lies in w'oe 
In remembrance of a shroud.”* 

“ The death bell thrice was lieard to ring, 

An aiivial voice was heard to call, 

And thrice the raven flapped his wing, 

Ai’ound tho towers of Cumuor Hall. 

The mastiff howled at village door, * 

Tho oaks were shattered on the greet), 

Wo vras the hour—^for nevfer more 
The hapless Countess e’er was seen. 

And 1)1 the manor now no more 
Ts cbeerfid feast and spi’ightly ball, 

■ For over since tliat dreary hour, 

. Have s2)irits haunted Cumuor Hall.”t 

Mr. Forbes treats of’so many interesting matters cpnnected 
with the manners and customs of the Hindoos, that our space ad¬ 
mits of our'noticing only a few of them. We must refer our read¬ 
ers for the rest to the “ Eas Mala” itself which is replete with 
the most valuable information and gives a greater insight than 
any otherjvork we know intotlie inner life of the natives of Hin- 
doostan. Uwihg to the Insecurity of,property and the exactions to 
which the people were subjected under native Governments, the 
industrial classes were reduced to the grei-test poverty. Mr. 
Forbes graphically describes the indebtedness of the agricul¬ 
turists in Goozerat and the steps by which they became, and 
now. sometimes become, inextricably involved in the meshes 
pf the money lenders. It is usual to denounce the monied class 
as the %ane of the agriculturists, on whose ignorance they prey 
and fatten. ' But with all their avarice it must be allowed that 
they are most useful and indeed necessary to them. In times of 
scarcity and sickness the poor cultivators, would, without th^ir 
he left without cattle to plough or seed to sow their land, 
att4 ^n danger of perishing of starvation. When pestilence or 
Jtoine may sweep off scores of debtors in a single seawn money 
Ittuit be dear to the needy, and the monied man is forced, for his 
^ * Midsummer Night's Bream. 

+ Mickle. 
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owfli protection, to indemnify himself out of the means of those 
\^o can, *for the loss he is sure to sustain from those who 
Cinnot, pay. The monied class is th^efore as deserving of 
protection ■ as any other. Mr. Le Bas, a Mofussil Judge on 
the Bengal Establishment, has expressed an opinion that our 
Civil Courts are blots on our administration, that they ought 
to be swept away, and that the people should be left to nianj^e 
their pecuniary affairs without the aid of law, since, though Na¬ 
tive (iovernments had no Civil Courts, money was freely lent 
^nd borrowed under them. 

Wc believe that the remedy which our Civil Courts offer to 
creditors induces prudence among borrowers, and, whilst they 
protect the latter from all other modes of pressure, their cost 
and delay are sufficiently deterring to the former. There were no 
Civil Courts under Native Governments, it is true, but what 
waa the consequence? If a rich creditor dragged his poor 
debtor from his home and occupation, starved him in a dark 
room, made him stand on one leg uncovered in the sun, Jic^ng 
suspended from a rafter, or gasp under the pressiHe of a heavy 
weight, who would interfere between them ? The rich man 
had only to say that he was settling accounts with his constitu> 
ents and no more questions were asked ; and even if the cry of 
oppression chanced to reach the ear .of authority a silver veil 
soon shut out sight and sound. Those were the days of cruelty 
and extortion on one side, and of falsehood, deceit and evasion 
on ijie other, of one party endeavouring to exact and the other 
to withhold as much as possible. If a credkor could not shut 
up a rich debtor or lay a finger on his property, he still had 
other modes of pressure. Hear Mr. Forbes on this subject. 
“ About thirty years ago, a Cliorun asserted a claim against 
‘ the chief of ^ela, in KatteeWar, which the chief refused 
‘ to liquidate. The lord thereupon taking forty of his cast© 
' with him, went to Syela with the intention of sitting in, 

* “ Dharua” at the chief’s door, and preventing any one com- 
‘ ing out or going in until the claim should be discharged. How- 

* ever, as they approached the town, the chief, becomiiig a^are 

* of their intention, caused the gates to be closed. The bards re- 
^ mained outside, for three days they abstained from food j on 

* the fourth day they proceeded to perform “ Iraga,” as follows t — 

* some hacked their own arms ; others decapitated three old 

* women of the party, and hung* their heads up at the gate as a 

* garland. Certain of the women cut off their own brefusts. The 

* bards also pierced the throats of four of their old mefu with 

* spikes, and they took two young girls by the heels and dashed 
‘ out their brains against the town gate. The Chorun to whom 

* the money was due, dressed himself in clothes wadded with 
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‘cotton, which he steeped in oil, and then set on fire. He then 
‘ burned himself to death. But as he died he cried dut, " 1 ^ 
‘now dying; but I will become a headless ghost (kuvees )to 
‘ the palace, and will take the chief’s life, and cut off his poster- 
‘ity.”” ' . ^ 

It is thus manifest that we must have Civil Courts or some¬ 
thing worse. Our author further observes. “ Whether the 
‘ paramount power sought a guarantee from the half independent 
‘ principalities for the payment of their tribute, or a private-ind^ 

* vidual desired assurance of oblivion and personal safety from 
‘the Chief Vhom he had offended,—whether the money-lender 
‘ looked for a pledger of repayment, or the merchant for the safe 
‘ transit of his goods through a country infested with robbers, the 
‘ bard was alike resorted to as the only person whose security 
‘ would be accepted without danger. As the descendant and fa- 
‘ vourite of the gods, his person was sacred in the eyes of men, 

‘ who reverenced but little else, and he had at his command 
‘ meaps of extorting coin])liance with his demands, which were 
‘ seldom n8e(? in vain. These were the rites of “ Iraga’^ and 
‘ “ Dhurna,'^ which consisted,—the former, in the shedding by 
‘ the bard of the blood of himself or of some member of his fami- 
‘ ly, and the calling down upon the offender whose obstinacy 
‘ necessitated the sacrifice,, the vengeance of heaven; and the 
‘ l^-tter in placing round the dwelling of the recusant, a cordon 
‘ of bards, who fasted, and compelled the inhabitants of the 
‘ house also to fast, until their demands were complied with.^’ 
But this system of guarantees was not always confined to bards. 
The Guicowars of Baroda were obliged to make up for their want 
of credit by offering the guarantee of their powerful mci;cenary 
Chiefs, the Sindee Jemadars. Those Chiefs were all powerful 
at Baroda when British influence was first established there, and 
it was not before force and diplomacy had been used that the 
Huicowar could be rescued from their grasp. The guarantee 
of the British Government superseded that of those unruly mer¬ 
cenaries, and was interposed between the Prince and most of his 
high Officers of State before tranquillity and confidence could be 
restored. Those men did not hesitate to ask, nor was the prince 
ashamed to accept, the interposition of such a shield between 
himself and his own subjects. Under Native Governments dis¬ 
honest debtors had an easy way of escape from their creditors 
at all times open to them. They could and often did join some 
of the bands of plunderers with which the country was at all 
times infested. They not only jilotted out the old score by 
decamping, but probably came some dark night accompanied by 
congenial associates, and relieved their creditors of all their hoards 
without the formality of any written acknowledgments. 
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TKe Bheel and Koolle plunderers of Guzerat, aptly termed 

the soldiers of the night,” form an important and troublesome 
pRrt of the population. In times of tumult they were ever 
ready to take advantage of every opportunity of plunder, and to 
join the standard of any chief who promised to gratify their 
love of rapine. For many years subsequent to the introduction 
of the British Government in Guzerat, it was common for per¬ 
sons, having real or supposed grievances, to attempt their re¬ 
dress by going out* in what was called Bharwuttca or.self-out- 
Fawry. The habit of such persons was to inflict as much mis¬ 
chief as possible on all but their personal friends, as a tiaqpns of for¬ 
cing the authorities to interest themselves in their caser They 
took care to have friends in every village ready to give them in¬ 
telligence, food and shelter. The people generally, who were 
spared by those outlaws, gloried in their deeds. Most-persons 
who have been in Guzerat must have heard of the notorious 
Bharwuttca, Gendat, who was at length brought to bay and des¬ 
troyed by the late Major Fulljames. The villagers were full 
of his exploits, and everybody in the country could recount num- 
Iters of his hairbreadth escapes and daring exploits. Jlow when 
hotly pursued he would disappear miles off from the city of 
Ahmjdabad, and precently rc-appear in the centre of tlic town 
out of subterrancau passages known only to himself, and how he 
eluded capture and mocked his pursuers on his fleet Xattcepar 
mare. Besides whole tribes of hereditary robbers India was in¬ 
fested by associations of tlic most des^ratc criminals, as Thugs, 
Gacoits anditnany others, who disguis^ their real pursuits under 
the pretence of honest callings. All attempts to reclaim such 
men have failed. We have been told by a professional robber 
whom we had placed under the surveillance of the Police, that 
he would at any time prefer being blown from a gun to the de¬ 
gradation of manual labour. The History of India has recorded 
the dreadful atrocities committed fey predatory’hordes in times of 
anarchy. The towns and villages of whole Provinces were sacked 
and burnt by them. “ Before them was the garden of Eden, 
‘ and behind them a desolate wilderness,” Candeish has 
hardly yet recovered from the devastations committed by the 
Pindarrees. The lias Mala” gives a very interesting de- 
acrii»tion of the* beautiful temples, gateways, reservoirs and 
other architectural remains of the Kingdom of Unhilwara. 
We can testify to the exceeding beauty of the curved gateway 
still remaining at Dubhoee, which doubtless only conveys a faint 
idea of the magniflccnce of |jbe buildings that once adorned the 
.city Unhilpoor, 

We would venture to recommend Mr. K. Forbes to employ 
his able and indefatigable pen in recording the glories of the 

Deceaisisr, 1859. ^ 8 6 
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djrmasty of the Nurputtee Rajas of Annagoondee, which claims 
descent from the Pandoos. They were the autliors of Ill- 
numerable irrigational works of great magnitude in the Southern 
Mahratta country, and unless distance leads enchantment to the 
view, the Annagoondee Rajas were according to popular tradition, 
models of good government. Nothing can exceed the number, 
richness, profuseness, and variety of the architectural remains at 
Annagoondee. The beauty and variety of the brackets, fluted to 
their pillars and sculptured walls, to be found there, is quite mar¬ 
vellous. Oili specimen of carving that we particularly noticed was 
an elabdl'ately finished granite chariot. The figures showed 
traces of delicate colours, and when they were all fresh from the 
painter they must have presented a most gay and animated ap¬ 
pearance. 

Our author gives a spirited description of the city of Unhil- 
poor from a native writer. No doubt the scene must liave been 
most lively and picturesque. We can well imagine what a 
gala day was there, especially at the Dussera festival, vflien all 
the inhabitants proceeded in their gayest attire to the place of 
sacQfice, and the sovereign, surrounded by his nobles, auxiliaries 
and ministers seated on painted and gaily caparisoned elephants 
and prancing studs, moved on in state to slay the sacred buifalo. 
"lathing can be conceived more animated than such a scene; 
a%right sky above, green fields and trees below, and sparkling 
fountains, the flowing and many coloured dresses of the peo¬ 
ple, the shrill notes of martial music, the soun^ of the hol¬ 
low drdm, the neighing of horses and the shouts of men. The 
. scene would appear to represent the pleasures of a people of 
peaceful and polished manners, and yet the ceremony of the' 
day is the unloosing of the dogs of cruel war. The lust of 
conquest has inflamed the Chief and his followers with the desire 
of unprovoked war ami plujpder. Their track will be stained 
with blood, and marked by ruined farms and burning villages. 

The dynasty has come to an end and its place has been taken 
by the-stranger, because it was buried under sensuality, intrigue 
and corrupition, because it was not guided by law and a ©are 
for the well-being of the people, but by unjust caste distinctions, 
and by superstitions which fostered animal life while they dis¬ 
regarded the life of man. 

• We say of Unhilwara and her dynasty with the Poet— 

• 

, In rain ’mong the States unblosaed. 

Thus perish every King and State 
That run the guilty race she tou. 

Strong but in ill and only great • 

By outrage against God and man. 

|jot her rest." 
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‘And in regard to other Native States we would add in the 
words of our author. Where royal power has ceased to e:dsi^ 
‘ there royal rights also must be admitted to have perished, fitnd 
* a great supremacy must necessarily extinguish petty Jurisdi^ 
' tions, as the sun does a little fire.” 
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Art. VIII*.— Copy of a Despatch from the Government of India, 
dated the ^rd day of June 1859, reviewing the Report of the 
Commissions for the Revision of Civil Salaries and Est(&lish~ 
menf throughout India, Retur7i to an Address of the Honour¬ 
able the House of Commons, dated A^th August, 1859. 

“ The thing,” said a recent traveller to the writer, “ the thing 
‘ which has struck me most forcibly in India is the hate the 

* Anglo-Indians have.for it. No man, by his own account, would 

* remain an hour but for the money.” The traveller spoke the 
truth, llio old liking of Anglo-Indians for their career, that 
devotion to the interests of India, that profound acquaintance 
with the people which made them the most successful of conque¬ 
rors, and the most egregious of bores, has disappeared. In its stead 
we have a growing distaste for India, its climate, its people, 
and its habitudes, which threatens to ripen fast into disgust. The 
alteration is of comparatively recent origin, fifteen years having 
in this instance done. the work of a generation. The process 
began with tlie opening of the Overland route in 1845. From 
that date Englishmen, previously interested only in India, be¬ 
gan to interest themselves in European affairs. The rapid 
and vigorous life of the West, the constant progress of ideas, 
the momentous consequences to the world which follow every 
change, soon exerciged their wonted fascination. Men began 
slowly to re-Anglicise themselves. The new furlough rules 
followed, the services swarmed homewiird, and^returned to 
$nd the monotony and solitude of Asiatic life almost insupporta¬ 
ble. Then came the Mutinies, and with tlicm the temporary 
extinction of that sympathy for the population which, above 
all other causes, had given an interest to the work of adminis¬ 
tration. They were followed by a season of universal discon¬ 
tent, discontent with new taxes and new reductions, with the 
changes rendered imperative by public ’opinion at 4iome, and 
the quiesoeiice enforced by the feebly repressive policy of the 
Governor General. The Indian world, worn out with excitenijMt, 
disappointment, and political disgust, sighs only for the home If is 
for the majority impossible to reach. Every man who can 
leave, leaves. ‘Every man who stays, consoles his despondency 
by calculating when he may follow. England has become all 
in all, and India, as bur travelling friend declared, is simply an ob¬ 
ject of disgust. 

This access of nostalgia, even if temporary, is a serious misfor¬ 
tune to the Empire. Civilization, progress, the security essential 
' the, aocumnlation which is the basis of both, rest mainly on the 
‘iflistrs and character of the white aristocracy, of the few Europeans 
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of all professions and modes of life. It is they who have created 
every system of law now in operation in Indian It isJfo them the 
Empire owes its magnificent commerce, its peace, its wealth, its 
growing facilities for intercommunication. The immense evils 
which still exist, and which cause thoughtful men almost to 
despair of the future, must depend for their removal or ameli¬ 
oration on the exertions of the same class. Any cause which 
deteriorates their character or impairs their energies, is injurious 
a double sense to the tone of the administration. The effect 
of discontent in India is prospective as well as actual. It 
is not merely that soldiers l^ecome dissatisfied and Irreverent 
of authority, that civilians give up the hope of improvement, 
that the great adventurer class surrenders itself to the passion 
for gain as the one object realizable, the one pearl ter be extract¬ 
ed from the mass of rottenness around. Those are evils, but 
there is one greater than them. The talk of this generation 
is the gospel of the next. The rising men of England will 
not come to a land which every one who is in it hates. Already 
in one service the supply is beginning to fail. Medical stu¬ 
dents at home are beginning to avoid India. At the last exa¬ 
minations the number of competitors has been less than the 
number of appointments, and men who have succeeded have not 
been such as Government, wheiv the patronage was surrendered, 
desired to secure. Leadenhall Street may offer all the pro¬ 
mises it can invent. Surgeons may be ptomised a competence 
after 17 years, and the fact rhatit is not available for twenty-five 
years may be successfully concealed. The few prizes left may be 
carefully paraded in print, but the young Surgeon is not guided 
by all that. His gospel is the talk of the Surgeon on fur¬ 
lough, and when he finds every Indian doctor filled with dis¬ 
gust of his position, his prospects, and the country in which 
he is compelled to labour, he naturally avoids a competition 
which offers him as its only inducement, a chance of a bitter 
disappointment. Needy students, Prussians and other Ger¬ 
mans crammed for the nonce, step into the vacant places, and 
thm^mpire as to this special branch of its administration is 
peraanently injured. It becomes then a most serious question 
whether the disgust admitted to be felt at present spring! from 
an evanescent or a lasting cause. Is it in short the fact that 
India has ceased to be the best career for the average English¬ 
man of the educated middle class? We fear a careful en^iiry, 
if it reveals a possibility of remedy, proves also that a change 
has passed over the position of all Englishmen in India, a change 
which if not promptly met by adequate and well considered re¬ 
medies, will make an Indian career a refuge for the destitute 
instead of an object of ambition to the enterprising.' 
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Ordinary men work and strive in youth under one of foux 
stimulants #-the desire of wealthy the passion for distinction, the 
wish for a comfortable independent life, or a sense of duty. 
The last it is not worth white to consider. The lad may think 
himself called to ^convert the heathen, or to teach thein, or 
c^en, though the thought is less common, to guide them into 
new paths of industry. Or it may be his duty to come to In¬ 
dia on personal grounds. He may have a business to keep 
up, br a family to assist, or fi;iends to gratify, and may be uij,-il 
able to attain those ends by any other mea'ns. That motive 
^ill operate for ever whatever the circumstances of the country; 
it drives,men to Sierra Leone as well as India, to Central 
Africa as well as ilombay. But the mass are iuduenced by 
the three first described, and the question before us is reduced 
to this. Is there sufHcient chance left in India for the acqui¬ 
sition of money, or distinction, or comfort, to tempt young 
men ofordinary character and ambition—and India wants neither 
rou^s, nor men of unimpeachable morals and decided imbecility 
—to risk the chances of an Indian career. 

First as to wealth. There still exists in many quarters an 
idea that India with all its drawbacks is the place for the rapid 
acquisition of wealth. The liver may be congested, but the salaries 
are magnificent. The natives may be evil, but the profits are 

* unprecedented.. Exile nnay be painful, but there is the pros? 
pect of a wealthy #home in the not far distance. It may be 
questioned whether this notion, once universal, was ever in 
' accordance with the fads. It certainly is not so now. * A few 
men have indeed always, until lately, made considerable sums. 
Frona 1772 to 180 Q any man once in the service might, if he 
survived certain risks, become rich. So few were the Anglo- 

: Indians, so vast the consumption of life, that the prizes—and 
^lihey were large—shifted incessantly from hand to hand. If a man 

• ^ved, and the chances were seven to five against him, he must 

into something, adiighofficialposition,oramercantile— 
4nilitary dictatorship in a province, or a monopoly, or a 
i'bdntra a right to make out a bill for stores, or a 

a command, or somethbg which enriched its possessmral- 
;'mos#' by magic. The wealth of Bengal was in the hands 
l^bCless than a hundred men. But since that period, from 
daj when, the services were, filled and, the Army 
iMsi^tutcd, the chances of acquiring large wealth have ra> 
diminished. For it must be remembered the point at 
is not the sum acquired, but the difference between that 
and the money the adventurer would have obtained at 
wko took care of himself, doubtless was 
' Some of them were extravagantly paid. But the 
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liUrflbcT who retired early with great fortunes was extra^rdl-* 
narily small. One or two who stayed late took large sums*— 
Mr. Barwell being the most'fortunate*—but not one carried 
away the%imount which has repeatedly rewarded the great 
speculator in England. Not one made a fortune 'like 
some of the Army contractors of Queen Anne, or speculatsHs- 
swindlers of the Georges, or Levant dealers of Tleorge the 
Third. We have paid imieh attention to the point, and 
* we utterly disbelieve that any European in any stage of thf Em¬ 
pire ever took home, with him a million sterling. We doubt 
if more than five, Clive, Harwell, Vansittart, anc^ Kumbold 
ever took more than half a million, and the groat majority of the 
“ etiormous Indian fortunes” were within twenty lakhs. The 
notion of the inconceivable wealth of Aifglo-Imlians, a notion 
so widely spread that Macaulay mentions it among the pheno- 
“mena of a century, and so inveterate that it raises the price of 
hotel fare to all Anglo-Indians now, arose from a different cause. 
Whatever the Anglo-Indians possessed was spendable wealth. 
They had no estates crijipled With mortgages, dowers, and cha¬ 
ritable claims, tenants too old to be dismissed, tenants too ready 
with their votes^to be dunned ; tenants always on the flit, tenants 
who spoilt- the land for a generation in the effort to make it pay 
for five years. They had no palaces to keep up, no double esta¬ 
blishments to maintain, no heirs wdth enormous^allowances sanc¬ 
tioned by precedent, as strong as law. They came to England 
at a time when the lanj^ed interest was impoverished,! and they 
came with clear incomes of from six to tvmlvc thousaiid-a year, 
and no indisposition to waste the capital. Of course they out¬ 
shone the squires, but they did not outsbiiie the merchants, and 
the belief in the unique character of their wealth rests only on 
popular dislike. It must be remembered, too»that their wealth 
differed from that of their mercantile rivals in this, essential 
point. It did not continue to accumulate. The moment the 
Anglo-Indian left Calcutta, his resources ceased. He had his 
fortune, but no fountain whence more and more wealth might 
The English merchant who retired with perhaps the same 
sum had his share of a business besides, worth in income more 

* He had ninety lakhs. Vansittart too, wlio owned half Calcutta, was alinost 
equally wealthy. The VanMttarts we can trace. Where are the BanvelU ? ^ 

+ Nothing is more remarkable thm the rapidity of tlio change in this respect. 
In 1800 the landowners were paying for a century and a half of extravagfiticc and 
dissolute living. Their rlhts were low, and their mortgages heavj?. To be a Peer , 
was in popular estimation to be a poor proud man. The Comedians arc never 
tired of contrasting the rude luxury of the “ Cits" with the barren dignity of the 
Peers. Head any of the novels of the period, and the man of wealth is either a 
Nabob or a merchant. If. wa.s commerce and the growth of mighty cities, London 
especially, which made the Peerage rich. The great House ol Gower, for exam- ■ 
pie, with all its cstutcf, hod not .£15,000 a year. 
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than hia c^];Htah There are houses in London which have en* 
dured for tt^o hundred years. There is not a house in Calcutta 
which has lasted forty, and scarcely three in India which 
have outlived a half century. The tales of enornv>us wealth 
made, then, in India really signify that a very limited number 
oil Knglishmen returned to England with capitals equal to 
those Kcculhulatcd by tolerably successful English merchants. 
That is all. To ^relatives who knew nothing of tlie hazard, 
heard nothing of the struggle, of the fierce toil of energetic lifp ^ 
within the tropics, the fortune seemed made by magic. John 
had gone out at twenty with a five pound note. John had 
returned, at forty with £200,000. That was all they saw, and 
India became of course the land of fortunes. Had John made 
his money' on ’Change, or as a bullock-contractor,* not a feel¬ 
ing of surprise would have existed. 

Gradually even this small number became smaller. The 
private trade ended. The great salaries were clipped. The 
commission granted on the Company’s purchases was stopped.f 
Contracts were given out of the services, and the best of them 
—the commissariat contracts,—to natives. Life became more 
secure and promotion slow. Above all, the influence of Eu¬ 
rope began to be felt, making all life expensive.. It is one 
of the forgotten facts of Indian history that the old Nabobs 
lived like natives. Wages were low, sumptuary allowances 
were almost. universal, and retinue was almost the only per¬ 
sonal expense. They imported nothi^ from Europe except 
wiiic, bought no books and no milmiery, never furnished, 
rode native horses, kept native boats, had no wives at hoirie, 
and ^nt their children to Serampore instead of to Eng¬ 
land.' *Soon the best chance of wealth for a man in the 
service became great salary attached to a post only attainable 
in the putumn of life. The great war, too, shut up India, and 
officers remained steadily hoping, till they had lost even tlie de¬ 
sire to return to Europe. In old age the few who lived again 
became wealthy, but the standard was lowered and a man with 
£100,000 was exceedingly fortunate. Even this sum cost fi^ty 
years of labour, labour which was as often unsuccessful as in 
Euro|>e. True, the cause of failure was different the great 
bugbear of life changed, there was no English fear of the work¬ 
house, but there was an Indiau dread of untimely death, and 
the tropical foe numbered at least as many victories os' tlie 
librthern one. • 

ii . ' 

* f _ 

4 f “^0 know at least one instance where a fortune larger than any made w Jn- 
ciia 'Wae made in Riiglaud in ten years by a amall grazier who got a contraidt. 

'•ff'lOne man, very late in the day, had Us. 15,000 a raoiuh as silk dealer for the 
' Moorslicdabad. 
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Yet' another change, and we come to the India of the last 
day, the India of from 1820 to 1845. During all that period 
the country offered undoubtedly the prospect of a slow com¬ 
petence to all within the groove. The ratio of life had im¬ 
proved. Salaries, though seriously reduced, were still large. 
The pension funds were not’ overcrowded. Promotion Was 
certain irrespective of exertion, and the man wltft lived 
iniglit after his tenth year save, on a plan, and in se¬ 
curity. But that the prizes were larger or more quickly 
gained than in Europe, we deny. !No man of any grade 
took^ home a fortune suddenly made. Very few took home 
fortunes slowly made, and of those few scarcely a dozen reach- 
t^d the limit of the old citizen ambition—“ around plum.” From 
four to seven lakhs has been since 1820 a considerable Indian 
fewtune, and that rarely acquired before fifty-five, never bol'ore 
fifty. Competence there was lor those who could work and 
live, as there is in England. The only difference in favour of In¬ 
dia Avas that the unsuccessful, instead of dying of heartbreak, 
died of the climate. From 1845 to our own day the progress 
in this matter of money making has been steadily downwards, 
until it has pretty nearly rcaclied its level. And now in the 
year 1859 wliat* are the special chances of acquiring wealth, 
substantive transferable wealth, in India? We say briefly— 
none at all. Tiiat a lucky barrister makes Rs. 15,000 a month, 
that a luckier merchant succeeding to tyi old established busi¬ 
ness realizes £30,000 before he is thirty, that a luckiest spe • 
culator in Indigo doubles that sum before he is forty-five, are 
no proofs to the contrary. Accidents of that kind occur in all 
countries. It is true also that a man who will devote the capi¬ 
tal English trade requires, will obtain double the return Eng¬ 
lish trade yields, but ho can only make it.for half the time. 
It is a choice between £1000 a year for life, and £2000 a year 
for fifteen years. Of special facilities for money-making the conn- ' 
try olFcrs few or none. The old Colonel who retires oh £1800 a 
year, is considered most fortunate. How is lie more fortunate 
t%n the English Colonel with the same sura, equally little to do, 
and a sound liver ? The Civilian retires on £1000 a year, and per¬ 
haps a lakh besides. He is fortunate, but where! 11 * 11101-0 so than his 
brother, the barrister, who earns that sum till he dies, and leaves 
wife and child with insurances, valuable as his brother’s cash? Thd 
latter has felt the pressure of pecuniary anxiety most, but it is not 
a whit more severe-than the pressure the climate involves with 
its separations, deaths, illnesses, and constant ala;t’iii. Ofticial 
salaries in India look large. As a matter of fact do officials make 
fortunes? Every one acquainted with tlie interior working of 
Indian society knoivs that they do not^ that the accumulation of 

Dsocmber, 18.^9. ‘A H. 
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mpn^y by officials is rare, the accumulation of sums of any mag< 

, nitude rarer, and the accumulation of more than £50,000 an 
event which does not happen twice in a generation. Soldiers have 
long since given up the hope of wealth, and the case is little bet¬ 
ter with the adventurers. How many of the merchants, trades¬ 
men and professional men in Bengal really make fortunes ? Or, 
to put tn^ question in a still more definite form, how many in 
the last twelve years have carried away £30,000 ? They can be 
counted almost on the fingers. Incomca, it is true, are lai’ge, and 
scare profits sometimes, but too many circumstances war against 
accumulation. In the first place there is the question of time. 
In Kngland a man passes from 20 to 30 in a kind of apprcntict!- 
ship, and luis thirty years at least of independent work remain¬ 
ing. If lie succeeds to a house, his apprenticeship is even shorter. 
In India ten years arc consumed in the apprenticeship, and then 
undoubtedly a successful adventurer might make a fortune. Be¬ 
fore six more years have elapsed lie is either ill, or homesick, or 
craving for wife and child, or seized with that fierce hatred of 
the country which breaks out in Europeans like a disease, and' 
fortune is flung to the winds in hope of peace. Competence 
comes it is true, but no oftencr than in England, and always on 
the English conditions—steady, attentive, unswerving work. Of 
the grand prizes in the race, the colossal fortunes made oc¬ 
casionally in New York, London, Marseilles, and the China 
ludia is wholly destitute. Of the second class fortunes— 
50,000 to £100,000,—she is so far destitute that the prizes are 
certainly nor more frequent than in a lottery, and of the third 
class fortunes, the wealth which is distinguished from compe¬ 
tence by being transmissible, she offers ^as many and as few as a 
home career. If India ever was the land which to a man seek¬ 
ing wealth'offered the best career—and this we doubt—she cer¬ 
tainly is not that land now. 

♦Distinction. The love of Distinction is not the strongest 
or most widely spread of English passions. A Frenchman al¬ 
ways longs for fame. If he cannot get it, he will put up with 
notoriety j but notice, applause, the recognition of himself in¬ 
dividually, is to him the highest object of desire. The conscript 
dreams (d’ his baton, .as an English recruit dreams of bacon. 
Even the placid Germans have an intense susceptibility to 
^.^pplause, a feeling strong enough to make all classes tenacious 
the extreme, from the politician who deems censure of him- 
reason for a mitraillade, to the savan who fights to the 
' i|[6ath lest he should be robbed of the credit of some infiui- 
i'. teaimal contifibiition to knowledge, and the priest who will 
>;|ardoii any thing save forgetfulness of his good deeds. Among 
’ EiigllshmCT, however, partly from character, partly, from cir- 
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cumstances, the desire is far less strong. Still there are suffi¬ 
cient of the cducali^d class who feel this motive to make it a 
powerful impulse im society. What prospect then doei6 fnilla 
offer of distinction ? As little as of wcaltli. At first sighfj 
a stranger might imagine capacity had no better field. Every- , 
body is known. Everybody is wat.ched.. TJierc is sufficient 
esprit de corps to induce each, ctass and each section of the 
couununity to^ feel a keen interest in the reflected credit of the 
successful member. In fact, however, distinction is in India al¬ 
most unattainable. The same village character which induces 
every one to watch otlicrs,^induccs every one to dej>reciate others. 
Learning, political acumen, business ability, all the powers 
of the mind • are 'displayed in India in forms Europe cannot 
appreciate, and prophets have no honour in their own country. 
What matter that a .Benares professor has exhausted a philo* 
Sophy as wide as that of Germany ? Who understands even 
its terminology? What •matter that a Civilian has solved the* 
most intricate problem of land tenures, released a few mil¬ 
lions of fertile acres from encumbrance ? Who knows what his 
tenures mean? A politician devises a plan which enables 
5000 men to control a Border of 800 miles inhabited by a mil¬ 
lion of marauders ? Who cares about him or his barbarians? Gene^ 
ral appreciation is baffled by ignorance. Local appreciation, again, 
is impaired or interrupted, partly by the villagespirit remarkable in 
all colonics and most remarkable in India, and partly by an insonlJI- 
ance peculiar tc) tropical life, and proceeding ])erhaps from the 
aristocratic' constitution of Indian society. There is no direct 
depreciation. It is admitted that the hero did the deed allowed. 
It is admitted that he is a very fine fellow. But there the 
Indian world stops short. Nobody doubts or denies the deeds 
of Hodson, or Nicholson, or ‘Kuvenagh, or any of the fifty men 
.the mutiny volcano threw tip. But nobody acknowledges 
them, nobody cares particularly about them. It would not 
occur to Calcutta to give a dinner to a hero simply as a 
hero. Nobody in Bombay would have walked across the road 
to see General Nicholson. As to service being a claim to social 
distinction, it pimply does nothing for the aspirant. A “ leadet 
of society” in Calcutta* would leave Mr. Kavenagh standing,; 
or decline to dine with liim after his feat as readily as before it. 
Major Tombs would in India be no lion of an evening. Of more 
serious distinctions the officer has the same chance as in Europe 
but no more, and they carry wjth them little social Aveight. 
Who honestly cares Ajrliether an acquaintance bo C. B. or not, 
except when addressing a letter ? In England men *do care, 
and there is just the difference in the chances of distinction ill 
the two countries. ♦ 
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As to the civil officer his opportunities of tiistinctioi|L arc prac¬ 
tically nil. There is no political ata^ on which capacity can 
be displayed. Government may know that a certain Cornmis- 
sioher has a singular creative power, can be relied on.for a new 

E lan in a troublesome emergency. The public only knows that 
e is an “ efficient officer.” There are scores of efficient 
officers.” How many' wen in India really distinguish men un¬ 
der the rank of Lieutena)it Governors ? How many remember 
what Col. Dixon did? At home the ignorance is perfect. Col* 
Davidson saves a kingdom. The Sovereign grants him a 
civil K. C. 13. The Overland jiapcr applauds, and calls him, 
twice over—Col. Dickinson. Mr. Dorin lately member of Coun¬ 
cil, who hdd held higli offices for a (quarter of a century, was al¬ 
ways called Mr. Dnrraiit, while Col. Durand is generally Col. 
Doran. How many men in civil office have obtained Engliili 
distinction ? Scarce one has been created a baronet. Only two 
have ever been made Peers, and of those one was rewarded for 
services outside India. Of tlie long list of men wlio have helped 
to consolidate India one only has, under the most exceptional 
circumstances, made himself a household word. Nobody out 
of the Court circle knew “ Mr. Hastings of Daylcslbrd” till hc> 
was impeached. Lord Wellesley was at home called a “ Sul- 
tanized Englishman,” and considered overrated. Lord W. 
Bentinck obtained no mark. Lord Dalhyusie might have been 
^ recognized, but the Indian climate terminated his hope of a hou.e 
career. Sir John Lawrence is appreciated, but the clubs 
decry him already, and ten years hence he Will be forgotten. 

As for adventurers, distinction is for them about as possible as 
for laymen iu Rome. There is no political agency through 
which to work. Of the thousands of families who have risen in In¬ 
dia, outside the services, to usefulness and competence, few if any 
have left a mark. The Ouscleys present almost the only instance 
of a family founded by an Indian adventurer, and "iiey have not 
risen’beyond embassies. We question if there is a name out¬ 
side the services to be found in Indian history, or one which 
educated Indians can recall as marlced among the crowd. Yet 
these men raised the commerce of the country from four mil¬ 
lions iu 1813 to eighty millions in 1859, introduced Railways, 
civilization, education, the Press, and Christianity. In the ordi¬ 
nary walks of life India affords no scope. There is no room for 
{K^ets, or writers, or painters, or physicians, or lawyers, or even 
engineers. If first class.men appeared, the Indian world would 
not believe that local men could be first class. Who ever heard 
oflnrgnssou, indigo planter, one of the first authorities in ex¬ 
istence on architecture, and probably not only the first in forti¬ 
fication, but so far* the first that will be twenty years before 
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llurope has realbetl his ideas? How Eiigiuocrs trained at 
Addiscombe, and accustomed to barracks, would have sneered 
and cavilled, and protested, had Fergusson ‘^an indigo planter” 
been told to t’ortify Calcutta. Calcutta residents stare when 
told that a quiet man working among them with his sleeves up 
in a Museum iihey are too ignorant to enter, is' one of the fouv‘ 
first living ornithologists. Col. A, Cotton seems to be recogniz¬ 
ed, but he only geems. A Presidency liiji,^ tuTvon up his loading 
jidea as a party cfy, but the rest of India only chatters over ideas 
too deeply iin[)ressed with originality to be intelligible to any but 
trained minds. 

For the smallci; distinctioiis of life there is of course in In¬ 
dia no scope. Ko European has a chance of making himself 
locally important, of heading a public movement, of reforming 
a great abuse, or developing power of any kind. If in the ser* 
--vices he will, if active, be promoted quietly ; if out of the ser¬ 
vices he will be culled a meddlesome agitator. 

Lastly, as to the chances which exist in India for securing 
a couilortable life. This is the impelling motive of the large 
majority of Englishmen. They want to live easily, without too 
mucli work, or, having work, without too much fret about the 
future. They want to marry early, to see their children flou¬ 
rish, to enjoy life in a moderate and equable spirit. India pre¬ 
sents to such men one single advantage. As yet Anglo-Indians 
are free, if not wholly, at least to a very wide degree, from the 
crushing evil of Europe—pecuniary care. IMo matter the rank or 
the pay, or the encumbrances, a moderate sensible Anglo-In¬ 
dian has usually enough. He may crave for more, lie may 
desire things utterly unattainable with his lucaits, but the ina¬ 
bility to live, the fear of ultimate ruin which weighs on whole 
classes in England, is absent here. India is not yet a competi¬ 
tive wild beast’s den. All in service are protected from 
competition. •The trade expands faster than the merchants. 
The tradesman feels still that quality is more important than 
price, and lives without underselling all his neighbours. The 
one profession practicable is becoming a little overstocked, 
but the competition is still not excessive. How long this 
security may last it is impossible to predict, and it may be 
dying fast. There is a distrust of the future growing in 
all men’s minds. The tuvilians ‘fear the abolition of their 
monopoly. The lawyers declare too many new men are com¬ 
ing iilf The tradesmen .look gloomily at the “ little men” 
wii# are creeping in, and who will beat them in cheapness as 
they now strive to do by attention. The merchants mark the 
rise of native houses, possessed of an attribute of permanence 
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whicli overcomes all other qualities.* Still life is in pecuniaiy 
matters easy, and poverty takes forms less hard than those of 
England. All necessaries are still comparatively cheap. It is 
superfluities which a change of fortune cuts away, Descent 
may bo painful, but it is still possible. The broken merchant 
cau fight up the hill as broker, the failing larokor as clerk, the 
ruined indigo planter as factor or assistant, the lawyer without 
fees as Governm<ait official. 3'here may* be and is misery in 
India, but for ,the man who can and will work, pecuniary feaf is 
unnecessary. Wc readily acknowledge that this advantage is a 
great one. No man who knows English society, the fear which 
bows down almost all middle class minds, the bitter struggle 
forw'ard, can doubt it. But it is the only advantage of an Indian 
career. The country olFors no other single form of inducement. 

Take the first incidents of cldmcstic life, wife, children, aq^ji *' 
homestead. Indians, it is true, cau marry early, but many cir¬ 
cumstances war against domestic feeling. That most delightful 
hour of an Englishman’s life, when the house .door is closed and 
the world and its botherations shut out, the shutters up, 
the fire bkzing, and himself with wife and children inde¬ 
pendent t#f the world, is unknown here. We live in huge barns, 

. hot in summer, cold in winter, full of doors, yitli rafters all. vi- 
siblc in the ceiling, white-washed walls and a floor of puddled 
clay covered with a rush mat. E\%’y one who reaches the 
door sees as much of the house as its owner. Servants, noise-, 
less, watchful, are everywhere, and keep up a system of espio¬ 
nage unknown in Euroi)e, though itds bad enough there. The 
jSeuse of isolation, the foundation of domestic feeling, never exists. 
The wife’s health is not perhaps in more serious danger than in 
Eno-land, but the low average of mortality is maintained by in¬ 
cessant visits to Europe. The Avife often passes whole years 
'iftway from her husband. Sometimes it is her J|ijEalth, sometimes 
bet childrens’, mere often inability to meet the fepense of double 
establishments. Every four or five years there is a pain of part¬ 
ing equal perhaps to the pain of a domestic bereavement. With, 
children the matter is even worse. Children after eight years 
must’return to Europe.* The devices tried to avoid the neces- 
eity are all illusory. Health may be obtained in the hills, but 
, where are the agsociatfona of England, the vigorous healthful life, 
hard training, the battle of 8cho<fl life, which alone make men ? 

‘ lEteu in the hills the English child must be surroundgid na- 
servants, the most evil class "probably existing on earth, 

‘ to lie before he can talk, to quote filth before he c^h feel 

- The children sent home do not of course invariably suf- 

; But through life they regard their parents as third persons, 

'if ^ ^ . 

>: ♦ Thetlhiiu tmde, for esiawplejs passing to Armenians and nathea. 
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■fican them as closely, judge thepi as hardly as ordluairy acqumutan- 
ces. Who wants to be judged by his wife, or his son, or his■ 
daughter as he is? This despatch of children to England, too, fur¬ 
nishes the one exception to the Indifin freedom from pecuniary 
fear. There is always enough for the house. Tliere is not always 
enough for the home establishment which draiirs the purse ofevery 
married Indian, yet - to the credit of the class be it spoken—this 
is the first expenditure alsvays met. Part of the expense incur- 
rtj^ may be unnecessary. We incline lo believe it is. Indiana 
always strike us as mad, upon the subject of schools, but it is an 
hallucination for which circumstances afford every justifica¬ 
tion. Competition demands over-education, and Indians look^ 
to competition as the primary resource. An aristocracy always 
admires over-cultivation^ and Indians form an aristocracy. Above 
all, parents absent from tlieu* children feel that they cannot 
compensate for the defects of cheaper schools by personal care 
arid home affection. Either therefore children are sent to the 
school most like a home, i. e. the most expensive that can be 
found, or they arc sent to relatives, thereby incurring the double 
charge for school training and home comfort. 

All this while the process going on in tlic homestead is one 
of incessant loss.. Nothing is more remarkable than the mannesf 
in which in England the “ belongings” of persons of very moderate 
means accumulate. A man who starts in life with his wife on 
£300 a year has usually as little as lie can make shift with,, 
but in’ ten years he is sure, extraordinary misfortunes apart, to 
have all his comforts around him. In India everything he has, 
is, from the moment of purchase,* perishing. Ilis house goes to 
decay at a pace which demands repairs every three years.. His 
garden is ruined by a week’s neglect. Ilia furniture is spoilt by 
the cliftiate, and tlie servants in an about equal ratio. His books 
are mildewed, and lost, and stolen, till in despair he purchases 
no more. An incessant war is waged by his servants against 
economy. Everything small enough is lost, everything too large 
to lose is broken. A native will stcal-thc screws of a raicroSf 
cope, the handles of a tfoor, the edges from a salver, the clothes 
on their way to the wash. Nothing endures, and between the 
climate and the people watchfulness is thrown away. The only 
plan is to accept the conditions of camp life, calculate deliberate"; 
ly how much you can throw away for comfort, and tljrow it away 

accordingly. ^ . 

There‘'’is no relief from all this internal discomfort except so* 
cietVj, and what kind of society is it ?. Nine-tenths of usi*to be- 
•TinVith, live cither in the scattered barrack, called a canton¬ 
ment, or in a station with at most ten people. If all the other 
inmates were angels life under such circumstances must be 
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Tiiere ave no new ideas and few new faces, no new in- 
notidihg to feed the mind. There are no politics, and no 
news. Society either grows stupid, or, more frequently, 
bl persons instead of things and becomes scandalous. Beal 
^fiObi^iyt'the^ interchange of ideas with a few close friends, backed ■ 
a world of acquaintances, is impossible. 

‘ ' Tliere can be no friendships where no man stays a year in any 
one place. There can be no acquaintances in a station of twenty 
, people. You must either make them intimates or cut thetm - 
dead, as in a ship,- and one process is as ruinous as the other to 
society. That Indians as a class are singularly intelligent, is 
true. .Men occupied with the Government of an alien race, 
linguistsi administrators, and masters, could hardly be otherwise. 
But, though the training strengthens the mind, it docs not fill it. 
An Iitdian’s intellect runs, like the meat of an overworked ox, too 


much,to bone. He can grasp any subject, but he has no fund 
of ideas, facts, incidents, and asjnrations to pour out in the intcr- 
^urse of society. We question if there arc five men in the coun¬ 
try who would point to the friendships they have made, the so¬ 
ciety they have enjoyed, as sweeteners of their cup of life in India. 


And this society he seeks in a climate which, all medical chat¬ 
ter notwithstanding, most Indians believe to be the worst in the 
world. There has been of late years a sort of reaction upon 
this question. Because the country does not kill its visitors 
as it once did, it is pronounced healthy. Doubtless the morta¬ 


lity is very much lower. The frequency of visits home, the 
extinction of drunkenness, the diminution of some special forms 
of disease, and an excessive caution about health,, have kept 
down the average of deaths. But a climate may be unhealthy 
without causing death. A climate which saps all the vital pow¬ 
ers, destroys the capacity to work, and deprives its victim^of 
j|Jie fuU possession of every faculty, is an unhcalthy climate, and 
_ ^ithatis India. Who in this country ever feels real health, the dc- 
^B^ht of .simple existence, the keen pleasure which in England 
follows exercise ? Life in the tropics is fqr Englishmen a mere 
drag, a fight up the hill with a foe which only lacks just sufficient 
-. streiigth for final mastery. 

’* And when Avorn and sick, suspicious of all men, the 
Englishmaii at fifty returns home, what is hia position ? 

' 'Half his relatives are dead. The other half have forgot- 
.| ten him. He has left his children usually behind, but 
^ Jf not, they regard him almost as a stranger. He has nothing 
Indian training is too special to leave full power for 
' work, bi^t granted the capacity, where is the opportunity ? 
^ /E pHzeS of course must be foregone, and the Indian is 
r^, jtoo old^td j contest the ordinary race with his oAvn sons. If he 
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can take an interest in polities, it is well, thongli an Indian is 
seldom a successful politician. If he can live in London, and 
stand the wear and tear of active London life, it is also well. 
But if not, he glides about at Bath or Clieltenham, oif the thott*^ 
sand pretty village-towns scattered about Ungland, conscious 
of wasted powers, without’a purpose or a hope. 

Is it so certain that India is still the best field for educated am¬ 
bition ? 







